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THE ADMIRAL'S WARD. 



CHAPTER L 



T HK mornmg tide of business some dozen years aeo was at its 
fallest flow in the extensive premises of Messrs. Thurston and 
Trent^ solicitors, Sydenham Chambers, E. C. 

Rows of clerks on the ground floor offices were rapidly covering 
sheets of paper with dreary crowds of monotonous words — or, 
worse, long columns of appsJling figures. Others came to and fro, 
and spoke frequent messages into tubes up and down, for the " well- 
known firm " occupied several stories of the building. 

Above, in the first floor, were the private rooms of the partners — 
solemn chambers, where law assumed its stateliest aspect, and vis- 
itors instinctively perceived the courtliness of Chancery. 

In another quarter of an hour luncheon time would bring a tem- 
porary lull ; meantime all worked at full steam. 

Upstairs Mr. Trent had been in consultation with Mr. Thurston 
and one of the chief clerks respecting some difficult points in u Chan- 
cery suit. • 

Mr. Trent^ a slight, spare man, with keen dark eyes, hair just 
touched with gray, and a countenance somewhat worn and watch- 
ful, had turned his chair a little from the knee-hole table loaded with 
papers before which he sat, to look at his partner who stood in front 
of the empty grate. 

Mr. Thurston was the type of a high class man of business. His 
Oxford gray morning coat and nether garments had come from the 
hands of an artist, his snowy linen was the *' outward and visible 
sign " of exalted respectability, and his pale cream-colored summer 
waistcoat perfection itself in cut and getting up. His neat black tie 
was surmounted by a face, somewhat old-fashioned in aspect (there 
ore old-fashioned faces), but by no means unpleasing. 

A much older man than his partner, his hair was yet quite free 
from ffllver threads, and his eyes could look all men clearly in the 
face, although they needed the help of the small unobtrusive eye- 
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glass with which he habituallj played while discussing knotty 
points. 

The third in the group was a young man of perhaps six-and- 
twenty • he might be more from his air of cool self-possession. 
Taller than either of his employers and remarkably well-propor- 
tioned, he had that indefinable look of distinction which they 
lacked — abundant wavy hair, called by his friends golden, by de- 
tractors red, eyes of blue gray, and lips rather soft and full perhaps, 
yet which could smile swee&y, frankly, intelligently, even when a 
glimpse of something hard might be caught in the eyes. His clothes 
were well cut and carefully put on; and altogether he was a figure 
which could not be unnoticed as he stood at the other side of Mr. 
Trent's table holding the back of a chair with his long shapely hand. 

" Well, then, that is the line we shall adopt," said Mr. Thurtson, 
in conclusion, drawing the black cord by which his eye-glass was 
suspended through his fingers ; ^' and now I think I shall take my 
biscuit and sherry.*' 

" It is almost one o'clock," observed Mr. Trent " I have not fin- 
ished half my letters, and I have an appointment at two about that 
compromise of Thompson's." 

" Nevertheless," said the young clerk, coming a step forward, 
" I am going to ask for a few minutes of your time on my own ac- 
count." 

" Certainly," said Mr. Thurston. 

"By all means," said Mr. Trent. 

" I see in this day's Times" continued the young man, taking up 
the paper and turning it rapidly over, " that a cousin of mine has 
been lalled when hunting. Here is the paragraph ;" and doubling 
down the paper at the passage he had found, he handed it to Mr. 
Thurston, who, raising his glass, read aloud in a well-trained voice 
and with correct emphasis as follows : 

" The accident, reported in our impression of yesterday, to Mr. 
Hugh Piers, of Pierslynn, while hunting with the Saltshire hounds, 
has, we regret to say, terminated fatally. The unfortunate gentle- 
man breamed his last yesterday evening in the cottage where he 
had been carried from the field. His death will cast a gloom over a 
large circle with whom he was deservedly popular, both as an excel- 
lent landlord and a thorough sportsman. Mr. Piers was unmarried , 
and we understand his estates devolve on a distant cousin." 

" Ah — ^um — I think we have heard of this relative," said Mr. 
Thurston, 

" It affects you, Reginald ? " asked Mr. Trent 

" Considerably," he returned, with a quick, irrepressible, exulting 
laugh, " inasmuch as I am now Piers of Pierslynn." 

" Indeed I " exclaimed Mr. Thurston. 

" Certain," returned Piers. " I am well up in the ramifications of 
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mj family : and though I never dreamed of saoceeding to the es- 
tate — for tnis poor feUow was little more than forty-nine, in rude 
health, likely to marry and have no end of sons and daughters — I 
have been always aware I was his nezt of kin. If you will glance 
at this," drawing a paper from his pockety '^ it will show you how 
I stand." 

He unfolded the paper as he spoke, and placed it before Mr. 
Trent It was inscribed thus : 

Dorothy Piers, of Pierslynn, m. G^firey Stapleton, who took her 

name. 

! 

I I II 

Gilbert Hugh. Arthur. John. 

I I I 

I I Geoffrey. Gilbert 

John. Arthur I 

I died unmarried. Algernon. 

Hugh.. I 

1 I 

Reginald. Helen. 

" Here you see," he continued, " is our common ancestor, Geoflf- 
rey Stapleton Piers. He had four sons. The man just killed was 
the grandson of the eldest I am the third in descent from Arthur. 
Mrs. Trent is the great-granddaughter of John." 

" That seems quite clear," said Mr. Thurston, following his young 
friend's explanation with urbane attention and observant eye-glass. 

" Yes," added Mr. Trent " But what about this Geoffrey, son 
of Hugh ? Had he no family ? " 

" No. Geoffrey died unmarried ; in fact, as is usual, only the 
pauperized branch of our family increased and multiplied." 

" Well, my young friend," said Mr. Thurston witia solemn kind- 
. liness, " accept my best congratulations and good wishes." 

" It will be a great change for you if your claim proves valid," re- 
marked his partner, gravely. 

" Very great," returned Piers. " From genteel pauperism to fort- 
une and position I I never can be grateful enough to that brother- 
in-law of mine for having let me have the ru'n of his stables occasion- 
ally, or I should be an unworthy inheritor of Pierslynn, and succes- 
sor to such a mighty hunter as the late owner." The young man's 
face grew radiant, and his eyes evidently saw distant visions, as 
imagination depicted a fascinating array of pleasures and privilege 
awaiting the owner of a fine estate. 

• << What is the rent roll ? " asked Mr. Trent, turning to his table 
and drawing his writing-book to him. 
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"I do not exactly know — not under five thousand a year, I 
fancy," returned Piers. 

" I hope it is unencumbered," said Mr. Thurston, advancing fronj 
the hearth-rug in the direction of the door ; '^ a bachelor of sporting 
proclivities is only too apt to outrun his meana" 

" Not Hugh Piers I " exclaimed his successor. " He was a 
shrewd fellow by all accounts, who never let pleasure cost him too 
much," 

" I rather imagine, my young friend, you have been taking stock 
of your possible inheritance," said Mr. Thurston, fingering his eye- 
glass, with a smile of superiority ; " although you say you never an- 
ticipated this sudden turn of fortune's wheel." 

"I assure you I did not; only rumors wiU get afloat," replied 
Piers. 

" Well, well, you have mv best wishes, and, I may add, the law 
has lost a smart disciple ; " which polite and proper sentence brought 
Mr. Thurston to the door. Before he had touched the handle, how- 
ever, it was opened rather abruptly, a clerk entered, and, with a 
deferential " I beg your pardon " to the respected principal, went 
straight to Mr. Trent^s table and laid a card before him, sa3ring, 
" Wishes to see you, sir." 

" Show him up," returned Mr. Trent; adding, as the clerk went 
out, " it is the Admiral — Admiral Desbarres. I wonder what has 
brought him up to town again. Reginald I I have no time now ; 
dine with us to-day, and we will talk matters over. Mrs. Trent 
will be very glad to see you." 

" I will just shake hands with the excellent Admiral before I 
leave jou." said Mr. Thurston, pausing. 

" And I " began Piers, when he was interrupted by the en- 
trance of an old gentleman, above middle height, with slightly 
stooped shoulders, iron-gray hair, and whiskers nearly white ; a 
thoughtful, almost sad expression, softened his handsome, em- 
browned face, and full, dark, wistful eyes. 

" Hope I see you well, sir," said Mr. Thurston, with an air of def- 
erence. 

" This is an unexpected pleasure. Admiral," said Mr. Trent, ris- 
ing to receive him. " I hope all's well with you ? " 

'* With me, yes," returned the Admiral, shaking hands with him ; 
" but I have come on a sad errand. Is not this gentleman Mr. Piers ? 
Mr. Reginald Piers," he added, arresting the young man's move- 
ment to leave the room. 

" Yes," replied Mr. Trent, as Piers paused and bowed. 

" I have had the pleasure of meeting you, some time ago, at Mr. 
Fielden's — the Rev. Frederic Fielden's," continued the Admiral in 
a pleasant, deliberate voice, and with much grave courtesy. 

" I remember perfectly having been presented to you at Ched- 
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dington, nearly three years ago ] but I hardly thought yoa would 

remember me." 

" I seldom forget," said the Admiral " I reg^ret I have to tell 
you that our mutual friend, Mr. Fielden, died about a tireek ago. It 
18 this that brought me up to town on my way to Dresden, where 
he and his family have been residing for some time. You are aware 
lliat my ward, Laura Piers, who is some distant relation of yours, 
I believe, always lived with her Uncle Fielden ? Poor fellow I His 
death has been very sudden. He was considered a malade imagi- 
naire. but he has proved the reality of his pretensions. His niece, 
daugnter, and a young son are left sadly desolate." 

"I am very sorry to hear this," replied Reginald, with an air of 
much concern. " It will be a blow in every way to Dick, the eldest 
son. who was my chum in former days." 

"He is in a banking house in Calcutta, is he not 7 " asked the Ad- 
miral 

" He is, and is doing very well, I believe." 
'^ This is the second sudden death we have heard of this morning," 
said Mr. Thurston, gravely. " It is remarkable and startling. I will 
leave you with my colleague and wish you good-day, Admiral 
Desbarres." He left the room. 

" Good-morning," said the Admiral, politely dismissing Reginald 
Piers, who bowed himself out, and drawing forth the skirts of his 
loose-fitting, dark frock coat, the Admiral sat down opposite his 
confidential man of business, and then there was a pause. The Ad- 
miral was not to be hurried. 

At length Mr. Trent remarked mildly, " I am quite at your ser- 
vice : but I have an appointment at two." 

" I will not trespass long on your time," said the Admiral in his 
gentle voice, which one could hardly imagine shouting orders 
through a speaking-trumpet ; " but I am somewhat puzzled how to 
act under the present circumstances." 
" How do you mean, my dear sir ? " 

" I mean, how I shall best fulfill the serious responsibilities which 
have devolved upon me through the death of this poor gentleman." 
" Of Mr. Fielden ? I do not see what responsibilities have devolv- 
ed upon you through his death," 

" They are very distinct to me. For years Mr. Fielden's kind 
' care of my ward provided her with a happy home, and relieved me 
of all anxiety on ner account. Now he is summoned by the Q-reat 
Master, and the boy and girl who were as brother and sister to 
Laura are left, I fear, unprovided for. How can I separate them, 
and leave these helpless young creatures to battle with life as best 
thev can ? " 

"Your ward has, I presume, some fortune of her own ? " 

" An officer's daughter is seldom well dowered — of course it ig 
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dearly my duty to care for her ; but the others — ^I must help them, 
though I can scarce devise the means." 

" But, my dear sir, this is benevolence run riot. The children of 
the late Mr. Fielden have no shadow of claim upon you," etc., eta ; 
and Mr. Trent went on to discourse very logically on this theme. 

The Admiral heard him with unmoved countenance, while he 
drew a large note-book from his pocket, and turned over its con- 
tents slowly. " I see," he resmned, selecting a slip of paper covered 
with clear, carefully-neat writing and figures, " by this memo, of 
my resources, I see there is a sum of two thousand five hundred 
pounds- which only pays three and a half per cent. I should like to 
get higher interest, say five or five and a half." 

" Certainly you might. Admiral Desbarres ; but, if you remem- 
ber, when we invested that amount for you, you said you only 
cared for a fair and safe inQome, and that you would run no risk." 

" True ; but circumstances have changed. I heard a short time 
back of an undertaking in Hungary, a scheme to connect some 
towns — the names of which T cannot recall — by means of a canal 
for which the nephew of a friend of mine was organizing a com- 
pany. He assures me that money invested in t£is undertaking 
would yield a return of eight per cent, to the original stockholders." 

Mr. Trent shook his head with utter, unmistakable disapproba- 
tion. " No, no, my dear sir, you must touch nothing of the kind. 
They would probably give you eight per cent, for eighteen months 
or thereabouts — that is, they would give you about two hundred 
pounds for your two thousand five hundred, and that is all you 
■would ever see of the investment No I if you must have higher 
intef est, we will look out for you ; but remember there is scarcely 
anything safe over five per cent." 

" It is" a small provision," said the Admiral, thoughtfully, " and it 
is evident the poor children are ahnost destitute. Laura writes " — 
He unfolded a letter and read as follows : — " * I wish you could come 
to us, dearest guardian; I feel quite bewildered, no one knows 
what to do, poor Winnie is stupefied with grief.. We have only 
twenty-five marks and a few pf ennige in the house, and it seems as 
if there was no more money anywhere. Where did my dear uncle 
keep his money ? Winnie thinks you may know. Pray forgive me 
if I ask too much, but we do not seem to have a friend on earth ex- 
cept yoursell* There can be but one answer to that appeal," con- 
tinued the Admiral. "I am now on my way to Dresden; but 
before quitting England I wish to leave matters in train to increase 
my income." 

" I shall of course.do my best to carry out your instructions ; but 
I must entreat you not to take a load on your back which you may 
not be able to carry — at least without due reflection." 

" I have reflected," said the Admiral, " and it is strongly borne in 
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upon me that I ought to be the protector of these poor, helpless 
orphans, at least till they can help themselves. As I am bound to 
reside in the home my invalid sister has made for me, I must seek 
some safe shelter for ^e bereaved yoimg creatures." 

" But these young Fieldens have surely some relatives vrho will 
befriend them, or some funds of vrhich your correspondent is ig- 
norant ? " said Mr. Trent 

'^ I shall endeavor to ascertain the first : of the last^ from my 
knowledge of the deceased, I have little hope." 

" How old are these young people ? " 

" My ward Laura Piers is nineteen or twenty, her cousin Wini- 
frid must be seventeen or eighteen, and the boy Herbert I should 
say is thirteen." 

" A very serious charge to any man — ^young people at these ages! 
Pray be cautious, my dear sir ; be cautious f " 

" I shall be prudent Believe me, I am no enthusiast ; but there 
is a voice within the heart which must not be disobeyed I " 

Mr. Trent shook his head in token of disbelief in any voice which 
counseled quixotic generosity. 

" Will you aUow me to write a letter in your quiet room, as I 
have a good deal to do before I start this evening ? " 

" With pleasure," returned the solicitor, placing a chair before a 
spare vmting-table, and opening a blotting-book. 

The Admiral at once sat down, and, tafing a silver holder which 
contained both pen and pencil from his note-book, wrote long and 
deliberately with frequent pauses. Mr. Trent had finished five or 
six brief but important letters before the Admiral had inclosed his 
in its envelope and directed it to Mrs. Crewe, 13 Leamington Road, 
Westboume Park. 

Meantime Reginald Piers rapidlv descended the stairs and en- 
tered the inner office occupied by himself and two other principal 
derks, where he found only one of them, his especial friend West, 
a quiet, shy, gentlemanlike young man, who looked upon Piers as 
" no end of a swell," and waa favored by him in consequence. 

" Well, old fellow, I have great news for you I " cried Piers, slap- 
ping him on the shoulder. " I am about to bid farewell to courts — at 
least of law — to suits, six-and-eight-penny letters, and your excel- 
lent company. I am going to be a * fine young English gentleman 
who Uves on his estate I ' Look here ! " showing him the TiTneSj 
" read and wonder I " The astounded listener took the newspaper 
and skimmed the paragraph pointed out 

" And do you mean to say you are this man's heir ? " he exclaim- 
ed, incredulously ; for, to do Reginald justice, he always had too 
much savoirefaire to talk of wealthy or exalted relatives. 

" Yes, I do I Look here I " He spread out the genealogical table 
and pointed triumphantly to his own position as undoubted heir. 
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" What do you say to that, my boy ? — a-fine old ancestral place, five 
thousand a year at the very least, a good round sum of ready money 
— this cousin of mine was a saving man — a well-filled stable and 
well-kept preserves. Why, it is like a bit of magic I and, between 
ourselves, I never was so hard up as at the present moment I 
protest the last two nights I have lost no end of sleep, thinking of a 
bill that will come to maturity next week, and wondering where 
the deuce I should find funds to meet it. I tell you what it is, 
West — I should like to dance a hornpipe on your desk, if it were 
not too undignified I " 

" I'm sure I am truly delighted to hear of your good fortune I " 
exclaimed West cordially. 

" Thank you. West : I beheve you are I and I hope to see you at 
Pierslynn, where I will teach you to * cross-country,' old fellow I " 

"I am afraid I am too old to learn," returned West, laughing 
good-humoredly. 

" By Jove 1 it is a special providence that I know how myself I " 
cried Reginald ; " I never bad cash enough to keep even a donkey." 

" But, Piers, what will Holden say ? " in a tone expressive of 
exultation and curiosity. 

" God knows I Of course he will not believe a word of it" 

Here there was a whistle from the speaking-tube. West re- 
sponded. " You are wanted in Mr. Thurston's room, Piers," he 
said ; and added, as Reginald was about to fold up his memo., " leave 
that ; Holden will be here directly, and whatever he says this will 
* confound his polities'." 

" Pooh, I don't care I " said Reginald with elaborate indifference 
as he went out ; but he left the paper behind him. 

He was not detained long by the senior partner, who only want- 
ed a little information respecting one of the many cases in progress. 
When he returned he found the third occupant of the inner office 
standing beside West's table and looking at the papers Piers had 
left there, with an expression of contemptuous scrutiny. 

Holden was considerably older than either of his companions, 
but, though shrewd and capable, was less trusted by his employers. 
He was suspected of unsteadiness latterly, and was more than once 
severely indisposed on the eve of the Derby. He was a thick-set, 
dark-complexioned man, of a lower type tian Piers or West, with 
bushy whiskers, garments of a sporting aspect, and rather shifty 
black eyes. A covert warfare had always existed between him 
and Reginald Piers, shown chiefly in a species of shotted chaff, in 
which the latter had much the best of it, as he was indifferent to his 
antagonist's enmity, while Holden hated him for his easy superior- 
ity and steady though civil rejection of all attempts at f amiUarity, 
the more bitterly because the hatred was impotent 

To-day Holden's aspect was forbidding. Generally he was 
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flashily good-looking, but this morning there was a coarseness in his 
expression, a carelessness about his dress, that bespoke relaxation 
of self-respect. 

" So! you have come into your kingdom," he exclaimed, look- 
ing up as Reginald opened the door, " or you think you have ; but 
there's many a slip between cup and lip I Are you sure there isn't 
, a nearer of kin than yourself ? " 

'' Certain I Are you so muddle-headed as not to understand that 
table of degrees ? " cried Reginald, who was less cool than usual, 
owing to the excitement of the morning. 

*^ Are you so muddle-headed as not to perceive that everything 
depends on the marriage, or no-marriage, of this fellow ? " pointing 
to the name of Gkofirey. 

" Of course I do," repHed Reginald, scomf uUy. " But as it is per- 
fectly well known in ^e family that he died a bachelor, why there 
is no more to be said about it" 

^^ Nevertheless, he may have left descendants who could trouble 
you. For all you know, you may have to put some of them out of 
the way yet, and supply a drama in high life to an admiring au- 
dience of us poor Plebs." 

" Bah I " returned Reginald. " It was well known that he never 
married." 

" My dear fellow, don't ctow furious at a small contradiction. 
What a high and mighty lord of the manor you will be I You know 
it's all my fun," said Holden, with irritating good-humor and dis- 
gusting familiarity. " I don't doubt your title, and I am as well 
pleased you are not going to * reign over us ' in this humble shrine 
of the law any longer." 

Reginald made no reply, but sat down to write, having got some- 
what in arrear with his morning's work. 

" Kingdom or no kingdom, 1 must obey the behest of our mas- 
ters while I am in this lower sphere," said he at length, when he 
had recovered from his momentary irritation enough to speak in his 
usual tone. 

" How soon do you think you will get possession ? " asked West. 

" I haven't an idea. I dine with Trent to-day. We shall settle 
what is to be done ; but I do not anticipate any difficulty." 

" Had you ever any relations at a little place called Llanogwen ? " 
asked Holden, suddenly. He had been in deep thought for some 
moments, gazing at Reginald's extract from the family tree, which 
still lay on the table before him . 

" Kot that I know of," said Reginald, carelessly. " Have you 
any acquaintances of my name ? " 

" Acquaintances ? oh Lord, no I you and yours are altogether a 
touch above me," returned Elolden with a sneer. " But I think I 
have heard the name." So saying, he threw the paper, at which he 
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had been staring in a fixed, abstracted way across the table, and 
turning to his own desk began to open it and move his pens and 
ruler about in a noisy, reckless manner. 

" I saw Admiral I)esbarres going up just now," said West, after 
all three men had written for some time in silence. " You know 
him, don't you, Piers ? " 

" I have been introduced to him ; nothing more." 

" Isn't he a Uttle touched on rehgious matters ? " asked West. 
" I remember hearing Mrs. Trent saying something to that effect." 

" I say, Piers, do you still hang out at Palmerston Terrace ? " 
asked Holden, abruptly. " I am coming to leave my card on you ; 
for I suppose you intend to give West and myself a spread in honor 
of your accession. It's clearly your duty." 

'* Oh, yes! I will bestow a banquet upon you," said Reginald, 
dryly. 

" Well, you may count on me. I'll call around at your place to- 
morrow evening." 

^^ I am afraid I shall not be at home." 

^^ Then I'll try again and again, till I find you," returned Holden, 
with a rather peculiar laugh. 

" You are very good." 

" A gentleman wishes to see Mr. Holden," said one of the clerks 
from the outer office. 

Holden rosCj and went out hastily. 

" I think Holden is deuced queer to-day," said West, looking 
after him. 

" He is in some scrape, or was drinking hard last night," rephed 
Eeginald, carelessly j " biit I am not going to finish up by a quarrel 
with the poor devil. Now I must attend to my work." 

CHAPTER H 

THE day which had wrought so important a change in the life of 
Reginald Piers was drawing to a close; and while, in their 
handsome dining-room, in one of the new squares which fill up the 
space, physical and social, between Westbourne Terrace and West- 
bourne Grove, Mr. and Mrs. Trent sat long over their strawberries 
and sauteme, discussing with their guest his future plans, the 
owner of a far humbler dwelling was walking slowly through her 
neat but rather scantily furnished abode, with a thoughtful and 
even troubled expression. A tall, very tall, stately woman, per- 
haps past middle age, though preserving a fine figure, draped in a 
garment exceedingly ancient as to material, but pieced, and trim- 
med, and festooned into startUng novelty of form. Her still glossy 
dark hair, streaked slightly with gray, was braided under a con- 
trivance of lace and ribbon which happily preserved ihQ juste milieu 
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between the coquettishnefls of youth and the dignity of age. Her 
countenance still showed traces of beauty, though the eyes were 
faded and the lips had grown thin. She had already perambulated 
the highest story of the house, and had with much deUberation de- 
scended to ihe next, holding on her left arm a cat — a cat with long 
fine hair, mixed black and yellowish gray — ^like a beautiful minia- 
ture tiger. A long, bushy tail hung over the supporting arm, the 
fore paws and sm^l shapely head resting on her mistress's shoul- 
der, with an air of profound content j while with her right hand the 
lady occasionally touched the banisters, regarding her fingers sus- 
piciously, as if on the lookout for dust. Reaching the second floor 
the lady paused and called in audible tones, " Collins 1 " — a pause — 
no reply — ^then to the cat, " My precious puss ; did I wake you up ? 
Collins ! " still louder. A faint voice came from the depths, ^^ Com- 
ing, mum." 

" Collins I I am surprised you can let me exhaust myself in this 
manner, calling cmd calling, when you know I am far from strong. 
Laziness, Collins, is really a positive sin." This, while Collins tum- 
bled upstairs at a break-neck speed. 

" Pm sure, mum, I run the very minit I heard you, and I am 
sorry " 

" There, there, Collins, don't. I must beg you not to talk. I 
reaUy cannot bear it You have quite put what I wanted to say 
out of my head I Do you know that window in your room is open ? 
I am sure we shall have a storm ; go and shut it 

"Yes, mum; but I am going to bed presently, and then I'll be 
sure." 

" Now, don't answer me, my girl ; go and do what I bid you I 
One of the first duties of a Christian is to obey your pastors and 
masters," continued the speaker, as though she enjoyed the cate- 
chetical euphony. 

" Yery well, mum," proceeding past her mistress at a run. 

" Collins I have I not told you that it is not respectful to rush 
past me in that way ? nor is such hurry necessary. And, stay, 
Collins," severely, " did you dust these banisters to-day ? " 

"rAa^Idid,mum." 

" I trust you are telling the truth, Collins ; but^" holding out 
her hand and speaking majestically " look at that 1 " 

^' Well, mum, I did so ; but the dust in this house is wusser 
than " 

" Now, don't tell me, Collins^ that my house is worse than oth- 
ers — There, Collins," interrupting herseli " there's the front-door 
belL QrOj my girl, go, go, go I though," she went on as the servant 
hurled herself downstairs, " it is too late for any useful visit" And 
stroking the cat softly, she descended leisurely to the ground-floor 
where were the dining and drawing-rooms. 
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^ A letter for you, mum," said Collins, meeting her in the hall 
''Indeed! " as if a letter were not a common occurrence ; and, 
taking it, she turned it over with much interest, examining the 
post-mark, and reading the superscription — "Mrs. Crewe, 13 
Leamington Road, W." " It is from the Admiral I " she exclaim- 
ed. " Here, Collins, take my precious Toppy ; there is a nice drop 
of milk left in the jug ; give it to her before sne goes to bed." And 
Mrs. Crewe sailed into her rarely-used drawing-room, and, sitting 
down by an open window, proceeded, with a visible clearing of her 
countenance, to open her letter and read as follows : — 

'' Dear Mbs. Crewe : — ^It is some time since I heard anything of 
you. I trust you are weU and prospering. Will you be so good as 
to let me know if you stiU have room for an inmate ? My object in 
asking is that I shall soon want a home for my ward, Laura Piers, 
of whom you have heard me speak. She has just lost her excellent 
uncle, the Rev. Mr. Fielden, and with him the fatherly protection 
she has hitherto enjoyed. Will you, then, take the matter into 
consideration, and let me know, within the next week, what sum 
you would require for this young lady*s board and residence ? She 
should, of course, share your sitting-room, if agreeable to you, and 
have the advantage of your society. 

" I know how moderate and conscientious you are ; I therefore 
add that my young friend's means are limited, and she would re- 
quire nothing beyond your own ordinary style of living. Further , 
Mr. Fielden has left a son and daughter, in what position I am not 
as yet aware. Should I find it necessary to return to them some- 
thing of the benefits bestowed upon my ward by their father, I 
would be glad to know if you could accommodate Miss Fielden also, 
and the boy during his holiday. I am now on my way to Dresden, 
and hope to bring back my ward in about a fortnight My address 
will be Victoria Hotel, Dresden. 

" I trust you have good accounts from your son. 

" I am yours very faithfully, 
" George Desbarres." 

"A ward of the Admiral to reside with me I " ejaculated Mrs. 
Crewe, half aloud. " Why it is the very thing I " and she began 
to read the letter over again ; " something always turns up. I 
was quite oast down when that Mr. Holden left me, though he was 
really not a gentleman, and very irregular in his payments. Now 
it will be quite different to have a nice girl, a lady of position, with 
me," she thought, as she folded up the epistle and locked it away in 
a shabby little writing-desk with an infirm hinge. Then she look- 
ed round rather restlessly, feeling the desperate need of expatiating 
on her prospects to some one. At that moment enter Collins wita 
the cat 
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^ She won't drink the milk, mum, aayhow, but she has lapped op 
xngfa half a saucer full of cold water." 

" Has she, the dear ? Beally, Collins, there is somethinff quite 
diiHnguS about Toppv, superior to other cats ; she has soarcely ever 
touched milk since she was quite a kitten. Give her to me 1 And, 
Ck>llins, do you think Wj3 could put two beds in the large back room 
on the second floor ? " 

" It would be a tight fit> mum." 

'' I am afraid it would ; but I might take it myself, and gire them 
the front one." 

" Are you expecting new lodgers, mum ? " 

" I wish, Collins, you would not express yourself with such vul- 
garity. I do not keep a lodging-house ; I take a few well-recom- 
mended inmates." 

'* Law, mum, I thought ' inmates ' was only in lunatic asylums 
and workhouses." 

"Never mind, Collins," with a superior smile. "I rather ex- 
pect a young lady, perhaps two, to reside with me ; that is, their 
guardian, Bear-Admiral Desbarres, wishes to place them under my 
care." 

" Well, mum I I do hope and pray you are not thinking of set- 
ting up a boarding-school You have been a kind missus, and I 
always wished to stay on with you, but a school I can't abide I I 
was eighteen months in one, till my bones were near through my 
skin with hard work ; and the poor lady as kept it, she was druv 
nearly out of her mind, what with the young ladies writing notes to 
the Commercial Academ3reentlemen, and sending out for sweets 
till they were that sick, ^r heart broke over it all, and she died 
within a year after I left I " This was uttered with immense volu- 
bility. 

" what a dreadful story I " returned Mrs. Crewe ; " but of course 
these young ladies are quite different, and no doubt' of a different 
dass." 

" Don't you think it, mum; in or out of class they are all the 
same." 

" Besides," continued Mrs. Crewe, ** I do not dream of having a 
school. There, you may go, Collins; and as you have cleaned up 
the morning-room and kitchen, and must be tired, you can take the 
rest of that bottle of ale with your bread and cheese." 

" Thankyou, mum," going. 

" And, Collins, have you heard how Mr. Brown is to-day ? " 

" No, mum ; but I suppose he must be better, for there's Miss 
Brown a-watering in the back garden." 

" Is she ? I will go and speak to her. Collins \ be sure you shut 
your window ; I will put Toppy to bed myseli" 

So saying, Mrs. Crewe issued forth into the entrance passage and 
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proceeded to descend the few steps which led into the gaiden. 
The little space in the rear of the house was judiciously laid out, be- 
ing principally occupied by a large grass-plot having a group of rose- 
bushes in the centre, a couple of horse-chestnut trees at the end, and 
a border of bright flowers and mignonette between the gravel-walk 
and the side-waUs. It was neat and well kept, thanks chiefly to 
the personal exertions of the owner, who t5onsidered gardening a 
lady-like occupation. 

The next strip of garden was much more elaborately omament- 
-ed ; it had box edgings and tiny, many-colored flower-beds, a spas- 
modic fountain, and two or three plaster figures. The owners 
were an elderly brother and sister — the former, managing clerk in 
a City warehouse — ^both patronized by Mrs. Crewe as " good, well- 
meaning creatures, though not what you would call gentry ; nev- 
ertheless a source of comfort to the somewhat lonely widow, who 
found it a relief to talk about herself, her son, her afl^airs, her trials, 
and former grandeur, to the shrewd Uttle old maid who looked 
somewhat enviously up to her as a brilliant woman of the world. 

" Good-evening, Miss Brown," said Mra Crewe stepping up, al- 
ways with much stateHness, on a large, reversed flower-pot, liius 
bringing her head well above the wall; "I hope your brother is 
better." 

" Yes, thank you," raising her head from the flowers over which 
she was stooping, and standing watering-pot in hand. " The attack 
is passing away ; he hopes to go to business on Monday." 

" Colds are much worse in summer," observed Mrs. Crewe ; " his 
attack was pleurisy, was it not ? " 

" It was, ma'am ; but he is nearly himseU again and sitting in the 
front parlor. I am sure if you could spare half-an-hour just for a 
little talk it would cheer him ever so much." 

" I regret extremely that I cannot this evening ; I have sent the 
girl to bed. She has to be up for the washing very early, and I do 
not like to leave the house. To-morrow I shall be most happy to 
pay Mr. Brown a visit." 

'* Thank you, Mrs. Crewe; you are very good. And, pray, 
ma'am, have you heard of any one in the place of the young man 
that's gone ? You know I have not seen you for a week." 

** Not exactiy," returned Mrs. Crewe, drawing herself up with an 
air of elegant hauteur, 

" Dear, dear I " exclaimed Miss Brown. " That's sad ! take my 
word for it, ma'am, there is nothing like a card in the window. If 
you would only put one up, Mrs. Crewe, you would let it in twenty- 
four hours." 

* * Perhaps so. Miss Brown, but it would not suit me. Mine is not 
a mere lodging, or even ^ rooms to let * ; but, having a house too large 
for my requirements, I am willing to accommodate a gentleman or 
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two, personally recommended. However, it is possible I may 
change my plans. I have just had a charming letter from an old 
and valued friend, Rear- Admiral Desbarres, who wishes to place a 
young lady of good position (his ward), and probably her cousin, 
under my care. It will be raUier a tie, and they may expect me to 
introduce them into society ; but that I really cannot do, the effort 
^would be too great" 

" Well, I'm sure I am delighted to hear it It is a great piece of 
luck for you. I suppose they will pay well ? " 

" We have not entered into that part of the question yet," said 
Mrs. Crewe, loftily. " With such a man as the Admiral it is not 
necessary to bargain." 

" He must be one in a thousand," remarked Miss Brown^ simply. 

" He is," returned Mrs. Crewe, emphatically. " Still, it is as well 
to form some idea of what one ought to ask. Of course I shall re- 
quire to keep a good table," 

" (y course," said Miss Brown. " You'll want a joint, vegeta- 
bles, and sweets every day, with poultry sometimes, and fish now 
and then ; and thats not to be done for nothing." 

" True, Miss Brown ; though I must say that the aristocracy care 
more for elegance in serving than delicacy in eating," replied Mra 
Crewe, with an air of saying a good thing. 

** Aristocracy I Is she a * lachfshipy then ? " cried Miss Brown. 

" No I She belongs to the untitled aristocracy ; she is of a very old 
family and highly connected," 

" I hope she is well off," observed Miss Brown, severely. " High- 
bom paupers are very expensive customers, I believe." 

" * Pauper ' is a curious term to apply to the ward of a rear-ad- 
miral and the cousin of " 

" Dear, dear 1 I never intended to apply nothing I It is only 
my interest in yoUj ma'am^ that made me speak, you are that gener- 
ous and confiding." 

" I am much obliged to you," said Mrs. Crewe, stiffly and offend- 
ed ; " but I don' t think you quite understand my character. I hope 
I am just, but I am not aware that I am confiding." 

" Ahem I " said Miss Brown. " At any rate," she resumed after 
a short pause, " aristocratic or not, you can't board the young lady 
under tnirty shillings a week ; then there's the rent of her rooms." 

" She will use my drawing-room," interrupted Mrs. Crewe. 

" With her bedroom you could not ask less than five guineas a 
month; and what with fire, and light, and linen, and additional 
trouble to the * gurl,' " ran on Miss Brown, rapidly, * 'to say nothing 
of your own care and company, a hundred and fifty a year wouldn't 
pay you. You ask two hundred, Mrs. Crewe." 

" I shall ask what I think fit," returned the lady, stenly. ' * There 
are some subjects on which we by no means think alike " 
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" Very likely," said Miss Brown, suddenly lapsing into humility. 
« Our bringings up have been different." 

" Perhaps so. Miss Brown ; and now it is getting quite dusk I will 
say * Good-evening.' My compliments to your brother ; I am glad 
he is better. I shall do myself the pleasure of calling on him to-mor- 
row." And with much dignity Mrs. Crewe stepped down from her 
flower-pot, sailed into the house, and, depositing the cat in her bed, 

Eroceeded to lock the doors and shut up for the night. Then pen in 
and she sat long, with a pleased countenance, by the Ught of a 
single candle, covering scraps of paper with hieroglyphics in writ- 
ing and figures which she seemed to trace with the point of a skew- 
er, rather than a pen. At length the sound of a latch-key, gently 
turned, followed by the striking of a match, told her that her up- 
stairs tenant, a quiet^ elderly man who occupied a bed and sitting- 
room on the first floor, was safely housed. Then, after a final and 
searching look around the premises, she, too, retired. 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men j " and in the inner life, too, 
there is a gathering of the waters at particular periods when events 
and emotions accmnulate, and waves of joy and sorrow mount to a 
certain pitch, ebbing back after awhile to the ordinary level of ex- 
istence. 

Such a piteh had been reached by Laura Piers and Winifrid 
Fielden when the former wrote her appeal for help to the Admiral. 

Hitherto theirs had been a tranquil, simple life, sheltered in a 
peaceful home, and looking up to father and uncle as the most 
charming and accompUshed of men. 

The Reverend Frederic Fielden had held for many years the 
smallhvingof Cheddingtonin one of the southern shires — a beau- 
tiful pastoral district where life was only half alive, and of which 
Mr. Fielden, whose nature craved very different surroundings, had 
soon tired. He was a gentle, social, semi-artistic personage, ex- 
ceedingly self-indulgent in an amiable manner, and afflicted with 
what his wife termed " a sensitive soul : " i. e., utter want of en- 
durance, an irresistible tendency to run away from everything disa- 
greeable, and te shut his eyes to everything unpleasant. Fortun- 
ately for him, he had a w&e who guided, while she adored him ; 
and it was owing to her influence that he had not, while their chil- 
dren were quite young, given up the modest competence which his 
sleepy little hving afforded, in the vain hope of existing on the pit- 
tance he could c^l his own, by impossible economics, in some con- 
genial foreign town. 

But Mrs. Fielden was resolute in her determination to hold fast 
the substance they possessed, at any rate till the children were set 
forth in life j that is to say, the boys. So she skiUf ully kept the fam- 
ily together on a wonderfully small amount, and gave her parson 
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rope enough to disport himself mildly in town each year, viewing 
the exhibitions, attending classical concerts, and hearing the most 
fashionable clerical orators, so rendering hfe bearable. But, in ad- 
dition to her own flock, the parson's good wife took a Uttle stray 
lamb into her pleasant fold. 

One of Mr. Fielden's sisters had married an officer, a quiet, 
thoughtful, promising young man. It was a love match, and against 
every one's consent. For Cap tain Piers had little but his pay. Nev- 
ertheless they married and enjoyed some three or four years of 
great happiness before fever, during an extra unhealthy season in 
the West Indies, cut them both off, leaving a baby girl of about a 
year old. 

Among the acquaintances formed by Captain Piers during his 
mihtary career was Admiral Desbarres, and some especial sympa- 
thy drew them together. It was the Admiral who saw to the fu- 
neral of the young wife (who was the first to succumb), and it was 
he also who soothed the last moments of the father by a solemn 
promise to look after the poor bereaved baby, and, if possible, to in- 
duce Mrs. Fielden to give the little creature house room. " She is a 
kind, good woman," gasped the dying man ; " she always loved 
my wife, and there isn't another soul on earth I could turn to, nor 
have I a claim on mortal." 

The Admiral earnestly promised to do his best, and he did it. 

Mrs. Fielden was too motherly a woman to refuse this last re- 
quest, so little Laura became as one of the family at the parsonage. 
The Admiral, thankful to have his helpless ward so well provided 
for, carefully nursed the few hundreds which was all the provision 
left for her, adding interest to capital till, when she was old 
enough, he was able with a little help from his own purse to 
share with Mrs. Fielden the cost of a governess for the cousins ; for 
a little girl had appeared in the clerical nest about a year and a half 
after Laura had b^en lodged there. 

Thus Laura Piers and Winifrid Fielden grew up like sisters, the 
•former scarce knowing she was an orphan. She was petted and 
punished by her aunt ; snubbed, sent of messages, and occasionally 
told she was a trump by the eldest boy, who was rather a hero to 
both girls ; and decidedly a favorite with her uncle as she grew to 
be useful to him at a wonderfully early age — hunting out passages 
for quotation and authorities on theological and artistic subjects, 
when he composed his sermons or wrote letters on the proper punc- 
tuation of Shakespearean sentences, or articles on the influence of 
religion on art, or vice versa. For Laura, though not pleasing to 
the eye, like his own daughter, was a clever, thoughtful little thing, 
passionately fond of books, and careful and loving in her treatment 
of them. 

Among the group associated with those happy, tranquil early 
days the figure of Reginald Piers was prominent. 2 
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He was the favorite chum of Dick Fielden, the eldest son, and 
frequently a guest at the Rectory during the holidays ; for he was 
the only son of a widowed n^Dther whose means of afifording pleas- 
ures or advantages to her boy were extremely limited, especially as 
she had in later years resided with a married daughter, who had 
made what was considered a " splendid match." 

Reginald was a general favorite. He was a good, cricketer, a 
successful angler, a tolerable shot, easy going and sufficiently vain 
to take pleasure in pleasing. As he was a Uttle older than her own 
son, Mrs. Eielden treated him with an amount of confidence she 
never bestowed on Dick ; while Laura regarded him as an Admiral 
Crichton, and gloried in tiie slender degree of relationship he conde- 
scended to admit. 

The last holidays spent by Reginald at the Rectory had a peculiar 
charm for the rector's orphan niece, as he had especially patronized 
her, trying his " prentice hand ■' at the delicate art of attention ; for 
Reginald showed a decided predilection for young ladies, even at 
the risk of being considered and called a " muff" by his companions. 

But the Rectory had seen its best days. The winter in which 
Laura attained her sixteenth and Winifrid her fourteenth year, Mrs. 
Fielden, never very strong, caught a severe cold which soon became 
bronchitis, and finally robbed the family of their best friend and 
firmest stay. 

To Mr. Fielden the loss was irreparable. Cheddington became 
insupportable to his " sensitive soul j " and, fancying he could with 
the help of some small savings, painfully scraped together by his 
provident wife, and the pursuit of literature, eke out existence on 
his infinitesimal income more agreeably on tiie continent, he gave 
up his living, sold his superfluous books and belongings, and much 
against the advice of his eldest son, who had abeady made his first 
step in life — a considerable stride, as it carried him to Bombay — re- 
moved himself, his youngest boy and the " dear girls " to Dresden, 
where they could find educational advantages, and himself the re- 
pose his broken health and broken heart required. 

Here they spent two very comfortable years. An EngUsh cler- 
gyman of good private means (so report endowed him), charming 
manners, artistic tastes, and interesting circumstances, was hailed 
as an acquisition by the Anglo-American colony in that social city. 
His occasional sermons, when health enabled him to lighten the 
labors of the over-worked chaplain, were universally admired, and 
altogether Mr. Fielden found the change from a rural parish to the 
Saxon capital answered in every respect remarkably well, except 
financially. 

He was indeed at times painfully surprised to find how rapidly 
money melted away, though food was moderate and amusements 
cheap. To be sure amusements never entered into the Cheddington 
budget ; but at Dresden it was quite necessary that the " dear girls " 
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should attend the theatre to improve their knowledge of German, 
and the concerts to improve their taste for music, while it wa8 im- 
possible to accept the constant hospitality of compatriots without 
making some return ; so the Rev. Mr. Fielden's aesthetic teas became 
quite the rage, and his opinion in all matters of taste universally de- 
ferred to. Meantime his funds dwindled away with alarming rapid- 
ity, though he consoled himself by hoping that his book on ^' His- 
toric and Artistic Dresden,*' for which he hoped to receive a hand- 
some sum from that enterprising firm " James Younger & Co.," 
would put him straight^ and then he would retire to some quiet nook 
in Switzerland, and practice strict economy till Herbert was fit to 
adopt a career. 

The third year of their sojourn, however, was not so pleasant. 
Laura, who was housekeeper, found it very difficult to get the 
money requisite for daily needs. Herbert's school accounts re- 
mained unpaid. Whispers got about that the family in Christian 
Strasse were not flourishing so fairly as they did at first. Then 
both Laura and Winifrid perceived a great change in the tenderly- 
cared for father and uncle. He could not write, or talk, or amuse 
himself, as he used ; then a low fever attacked him, against which 
he seemed to have no power of resistance, and before he was 
thought in danger, he seemed in some mysterious way to give him- 
self up, and died. 

The suddenness of this event paralyzed Winifrid, who was her 
father's idol ; she could only think of her bereavement. But Laura, 
on whom the rougher and commoner cares of their daily life always 
devolved, was, while truly and profoundly grieved to lose so dear 
and kind a protector, puzzled and terrified by the utter emptiness 
of the exchequer. 

The Fieldens had never kept up much intercourse with their rel- 
atives ; and when the half -frightened, sorrowing girls had written 
to an uncle in India, and an auut who had married a merchant in 
Liverpool, they had no more to do but to sit with folded hands and 
wait what help the Admiral would bring. 

As yet Laura knew him only by frequent gifts and rare visits, but 
she felt instinctively that he would not fail her. And when he came, 
what would be their destiny ? Should she have to separate from 
Winnie, who, though Uttle more than two years her junior, was 
like her child j and Herbert 1 who would look after kinij and keep 
him brushed and mended, and prepared for school ? * 

Where were they to go ? What was to become of them? In 
the midst of these sad conjectures, before almost they thought 
the Admiral could have received her letter, came a telegram to 
Laura from her guardian : 

" I win be wiSi you the day after to-morrow. Refer all persons 
to me." 

Then she breathed more freely and got a Httle sleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

IT was a disheartening task which the Admiral set himself ^ to dis- 
entangle the hopeless confusion of Mr. Fielden's affairs. He 
had left no will The death of his wife had nullified the one he had 
originally executed, and it had been destroyed ; but he had never 
brought himself to make another. Little, indeed, was left He had 
many years previously insured his life, and paid the premiums with 
regularity ; but then it was found that he had borrowed upon it, so 
that not much was left — barely what sufficed to clear the family 
credit in Dresden. 

During the fortnight which succeeded Admiral Desbarres's ar- 
rival, though gentle and tender to the Orphans, he said very little as 
to his intentions. He was, at all times, a man of few words, and 
those few were principally addressed to Laura, with whom he went 
over the books and accounts. He meanwhile cogitated his plans 
in silence. If he took these young people under his protection he 
would arrange all things, and nothing save obedience would remain 
for them. 

He was by conviction and training a despot, of the kindest and 
most benevolent description, but stiU a despot — all law, according 
to liis belief, emanating from a Supreme Ruler. Family and social 
relations were but inner rings of the great circle, and ought to re- 
produce in miniature the same system of fatherly protection and 
childlike submission. This silence was hard to Laura, although by 
nature patient and reasonable ; but it was intolerable to Winnie, an 
eager, sanguine warm-hearted creature — the beauty and the pet of 
the family. 

She was considerably impressed by the Admiral's imposing tran- 
quillity and weighty presence. " What is he going to do with us ? " 
she asked, impatiently, one evening, nearly a fortnight after her 
father's funeral, when the Admiral had taken Herbert out to walk, 
and the two girls were left alone in the once pretty salon, which now 
looked so bare and desolate, as all the books and photographs and 
small ornaments had been packed up, and everything sold or made 
ready for their departure. Winnie had thrown herself into the 
large arm-chair, which had always been Mr. Fielden's. It was 
drawn up by the open window, commanding a view of some pleas- 
ant gardens and the distant dome of the Russian church. Winnie 
was a tall, slender girl with sloping shoulders and a pliant waist, 
carelessly graceful in every movement, with a clear though some- 
what brown complexion, pale when in repose, but with a rich mant- 
ling color that came and went when she was surprised or pleased or 
vexed or moved in any way, and was a means of expression second 
only to her large liquid eyes, which some thought deepest blue, and 
others darkest hazel, and which at this period of Ufe revealed every 
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passing emotion, as if the soul that looked through them was still 
" as that of a Utile child." " What is he going to do with us, Laura ? 
How I wish he would leave us here — we could Uve more cheaply 
than in London, and far, far more happily. I suppose we are to go 
to London?" 

^^ I think 80, though the Admiral has not said so positively." 

'^ If I am to do anything," resumed Winnie, pushing back her rich 
wavy dark brown hair, " to earn money, I mean, I would rather do 
it here, though I hate the idea of having to do it at all How it 
would have broken my poor darling father's heart to think of such a 
thing I But I suppose I must, Laura ? " 

" We both must^ dear Winnie. I do not see how we can Uve with- 
out it. I cannot be dependent on my guardian, though he would 
not let me broach the subject, and told me to wait tiU he had laid his 
plans." 

" But / am not his ward. I have a right to choose : and I don't 
suppose he thinks of supporting me. I would not let him if he did. 
Oh Laura, if he takes you away what is to become of Herbert and 
me ? Dick is not rich enough to have us with him in India. How 
maddening it is to be such a burden — ^y et what can I do ? Oh, my 
father, my father ! " and the ready tears began to flow afresh. 

" Dear, dear Winnie," murmured Laura, holding back her own, 
though her UpS quivered as she knelt down, and, putting her arms 
round her cousin's waist, laid her head on her lap. " Try and have 
patience ; we are so young and helpless, and the Admiral has always 
been so good and kind, what can we do but trust him and wait his 
time ? He told me just as he was going out that we were to start for 
London on Monday, and when there, he would be able to teU me his 
intentions. Do not vex him by seeming restless or dissatisfied. He 
only tries to do what is best for us." 

"I dare say ; but it is too bad not to be consulted. I declare I wiU 
ask him myself this evening — he always answers me." 

" Yes," returned Laura, with a kindly smile, " as usual you are a 
favorite," and she rose and leaned against the window, gazing sadly 
out over the garden, and inhaling the perfume of mignonette which 
was wafted from it 

Laura was less reluctant to quit Dresden than her cousin. She 
had been too seriously alarmed by the difficulties with which she 
had had to contend during the last eight or nine months to permit 
of forming such pleasant impressions as Winnie, who seldom 
troubled herself about anything, and in some vague way thought 
that breakfast, dinner and supper were a spontaneous growth which 
would always be ready for people in their position. 

Laura did not resemble her cousin. She was not short, but 
she was not so taU as Winnie, and though straight and weU-made 
enough, was rather high-shouldered and square-looking. Her 
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features, too, were irregular; the jaw somewhat large, the 
mouth somewhat wide, though it could smile honestly, sweetly, 
and showed fine white teeth. Then her complexion was sallow, 
and her hair a dull brown ; nor had she fine eyes to redeem other 
deficiencies — they were well-shaped, but of a pale gray, with Ut- 
tle brilliancy, though there were topics at which they would Ught 
up and change the aspect of her face amazingly. Still Lam*a 
Piers was always considered a " plain girl " ; but she was pos- 
sessed of a certain gentle composure of manner, a self-possession 
that was never cold, which made her presence soothing to irrita- 
ble people, and acceptable to alL 

Laura was by nature an artist — gifted with that marvelous 
power of sympathy which bestows upon the possessor almost 
"second sight ; and, besides, a love of beauty so deep and keen 
that she never looked in the glass without a sigh to see how Uttle 
she possessed of that most precious dower. 

Yet, though this regret might occasionally sadden, it never 
embittered, partly perhaps because she had been brought up in 
an atmospnere of kindliness and genuine afiection; partly be- 
cause she had an inner consciousness that the joys of intellect 
could compensate for much. 

" Yesl I will talk to him to-night," continued Winnie, dry- 
ing her eyes. "He is a dear. I am sure I do riot know what 
would have become of us without him ; but I don't like to be 
driven bhndfold about the world, and I cannot part with you, 
Laura — you know I can't, dear, dear Laura," kissing her fondly. 
" I never knew I loved you so much." 

A slight glow mounted to Laura's cheek, and even shone 
through the tears that filled her eyes as she pressed Winnie to 
her. 

" I don't think the Admiral will do that — not willingly, I am 
sure: but we cannot yet know what will become of us." 

Winnie kept her word. Their usual supper was not quite over, 
when, with an efibft for which she was almost angry with herself, 
she exclaimed, " Bear Admiral Desbarres, Laura says we are go- 
in^ to leave on Monday. Would you mind telling where we are 
gomg — I mean in London ? " 

The Admiral looked at the speaker at first gravely; then 
gradually an indulgent smile overspread his face. 

"I think, Winifrid, you might trust me; nevertheless, it is 
time you should be told, dear children, of my plans, so far as I can 
form them. For the present I mean to place you with a lady 
whom I have known for many years, the widow of an old ship- 
mate of mine, Mrs. Crewe, where I hope you can dwell in com- 
fort, until I can ascertain what Winnie's aunt and brother can do 
to assist her. Should they be unable or unwilling, believe me, I 
will not desert you, Winnie." 
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'^ You are ever so good and kind/' cried Winnie, flushing with 
mortification, .while her eyes sparkled through her tears, ''but 

how dreadful it is to be a beggar." The word was brought 

out with a sob — " I must try and do something — I can teach 
German and music and " 

" For the present you must be guided by me/' interrupted the 
Admiral, in his slow, dehberate tones. '' Hereafter we may ar- 
range some such plan— for the present your youth and helpless- 
ness are claims upon those who have the means to befriend you ; 
and these necessities, though painful, are but the expression of a 
law which emanates from One whose supreme will must not be 
resisted." 

" And I shall stay with Laura ? " 

" / would never willingly separate you," returned the Admi- 
ral, kindly. 

^' Thank God for that ! " cried Winnie. " But I do hope this 
lady, this Mrs. Crewe, is not severe and " 

^' I can only repeat that the charge of caring for you seems to 
have been given into my hands. I must therefore demand from 
you that submission which alone can enable me to fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities I have undertaken. I will say good-night now, as 
I must write some letters before I go to bed." 

It was not much that Winnie had extracted from the arbiter of 
their fate, but it was satisfactory so far, and she felt less uneasy. 

The hours slipped quickly by, and soon the last day came. 
Laura and Winnie escaped in the fresh early morning, when 
there was small chance of meeting any acquaintance, to look 
once more on the river with its smiling border of vineyards and 
trees up to where it makes a wide bend beneath the villa of the 
Prussian Prince who gave up royalty for love. 

It was a delicious morning; the river sparkled in the tender 
early sunshine; the air was crisp with the youthfulness of spring, 
and both girls exclaimed that never before had the view of Dres- 
den and its old bridge, with the towers of the Hofkirche and the 
Schloss, looked so lovely. They had crossed to the gardens of 
the Japanese Palace, after strolling along the Briihlsche Terrasse, 
and looked long in silence on the old town which probably they 
would never see again; then, with a mutual sudden impulse, a 
vivid flash of feeling that they had nothing left save each other, 
they exchanged a hearty kiss, which, without uttering a word, 
each felt was a pledge of loyalty and love. 

And so they looked their last on Dresden. 

The arrival of the Admiral's ward and her cousin was a great 
event for Mrs. Crewe. In the first place, it set her mind at ease 
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on the momentous question of rent; next, it raised her in her 
own esteem, and Mrs. Crewe's mental spectacles were of high 
magnifying power; then the presence of two young ladies in the 
house promised cheerfulness and company, which latter was 
very dear to Mrs. Crewe's heart, in spite of her troubles and dis- 
appointments; finally, it would be very pleasant for "Denzil" 
when he came home. Denzil was her son, the only survivor of 
several children, who had passed away in those terrible former 
days when the "expensive habits" — i. e., furious drinking — of 
her late dear husband hardly left them food to. eat. It need 
scarcely be said that Denzil was her idol, the one object that filled 
her life and satisfied her imagination. He was, unUke most idols, 
a good son, a quiet, steady fellow, who from stress of circum- 
stances had entered the merchant service instead of the royal na- 
vy, much to his mother's mortification ; indeed she never men- 
tioned the fact without an elaborate explanation. 

" Collins " had a hard time of it from the day Mrs. Crewe re- 
ceived the Admiral's reply, readily accepting the terms she pro- 
posed. Not only the apartments to be occupied by the young 
ladies, but every portion of the house, " from turret to founda- 
tion-stone," had to be brushed, scoured, polished and dusted. 
The life of the mild upstairs tenant, Mr. Jenkins, was made a 
burden to him by the disarrangement of his belongings in this 
tremendous cleaning; and even Collins's powers of endurance 
would have come to an end, but that in a certain degree she 
shared her mistress's brilHant anticipations of the indefinite bene- 
fits to accrue from such desirable boarders. 

Everything was in order, however, by the time the travelers 
arrived. Flowers in the vases, and fresh antimacassars bristling 
with starch from the over-plentiful nature of domestic washing, 
adorned the drawing-room, while an excellent breakfast or lunch- 
eon was laid out in the little dining-room behind. 

" I am sure, my dears, you are welcome to what I trust you 
will consider as your home," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, with a de- 
lightful mixture of dignity and cordiahty, as she stood at the 
front door to receive her new inmates, who looked weary enough 
with their dusty black dresses and white faces. " Miss Piers, I 
presume," smiling upon Winnie, who happened to come first. 

" No ! I am Winnie Fielden." 

" Oh I I am truly glad to see you ; and this is your brother. 
Miss Fielden, dear fellow ! I love all boys for the sake of my 
own 1 Come in 1 you must be so dreadfully tired. How many 
hours have you been en route — thirty-eight? dreadful! — had 
you a tolerable passage ? " 

" Horrible," exclaimed Laura, with a shudder, as they followed 
their hostess upstairs. 
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"Poor Laura was dreadfully ill/' said Winnie, with a slight 
smile, " but I rather liked crossing ; I staged very late on deck 
with the Admiral." 

" Well, there is your room — vpry simple as you see, but I trust 
homelike and comfortable. Pray ring for anything you may 
want, for I must leave you — I have not spoken to the Admiral 
yet." 

She swept away to meet the general benefactor and express 
to him her gratitude, her satisfaction, her admiration of these 
^* charming girls," who at the first glance she saw would be an 
^* acquisition to any family." 

But there was in the profound, gentle composure of the Admi- 
ral an irresistible something that quenched in an indefinable way 
the fire of Mrs. Crewe's eloquence, and she was soon listening to 
him in silence, as in a few clear sentences he thanked her for the 
help she had afforded him, by receiving the young people on such 
moderate terms. 

" I trust my own ward will remain with you permanently ; as 
to Miss Fielden, I do not know what her brother or other rela- 
tions may wish for her; but, at any rate, it is a great relief to 
place berth girls, for the present, with you. You know how I am 
situated. Having made a home with my invalid sister, I can 
neither leave her nor introduce any disturbing element into our 
house ; and youth, however amiable, must be disturbing." 

Then Mrs. Crewe ventured to touch on her own affairs, and 
tell how her son Denzil had sailed as chief officer in one of Dun- 
can's ships, how he had contrived to save enough to share a vent- 
ure of merchandise on his own account, besides helping herself 
to pay the last installment of her debt to her listener, " which I 
have ready for you, my dear sir, in a purse of my own netting," 
she concluded ; " the only sort of fancy work I could ever accom- 
plish ; and this is all I can pay of the immense obligation I owe 
you — in fact, my present independence ; for though it has been 
a struggle, I do make both ends meet in this house; and with 
your ward " 

But the entrance of the two girls, quickly followed by Herbert, 
checked her speech, and relieved the Admiral from the necessity 
of a reply. 

And now Mrs. Crewe was in her element, conscious of having 
on her best black silk, which suited her well, her choicest cap, her 
watch, and her chdtelainey crowded with charms and trinkets, 
the crown jewel to which she had tenaciously clung through 
many a bitter day of despondency and privation. She had a 
bland dehght in patronizing these " elegant girls," and the boy 
who, though "not good-looking, had a charming countenance." 
G-ood-looking Herbert certainly was not He was a very ugly 
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likeness of his handsome sister, with a wide mouth, limp, straight, 
straw-colored hair; aijd a complexion naturally dirty-lookmg, 
and little improved by any care he bestowed upon it He was 
tall for his age, but stooped awkwardly, and with huge hands and 
feet and ill-cut German clothes he was anything but attractive. 
Both Winnie and her brother were honestly hungry ; but Laura 
could not eat; she was, therefore, the object of much persecu- 
tion. 

" My dear Miss Piers, you take nothing : let me give you the 
least bit of this veal and ham pie, with a Httle jelly and a morsel of 
egg. My cook is rather remarkable for her meat pies — it dis- 
tresses Tne to see you unable to eat — would you like my smeUing 
salts ? — let me open the window beside you," etc. 

" The tea is so nice, it will do me good ; I shall be better pres- 
ently," murmured poor Laura, whose head ached terribly. 

" How nice it is to see an English breakfast table so bright and 
clean ! " cried Winnie. " Though I am very fond of Germany, 
there is no place like England for niceties." 

" I am charmed to hear you say so," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, ra- 
diantly ; "I feared you would think but little of my humble cot- 
tage sifter foreign grandeur. But this is really a very convenient 
house and a most improving neighborhood. The White Hart 
omnibuses now come to the end of the street, and you see we 
have a nice garden at the back I I assure you I never buy a pen- 
nyworth of mustard-cress, radishes, or parsley," concluded Mrs. 
Crewe, triumphantly. 

" It is an exceedingly suitable abode," remarked the Admiral, 
" and does credit to its owner." 

" You flatter me, my dear sir 1 but, indeed, if there is one thing 
more than another on which I pique myself, it is order — order 
and cleanliness 1 — and no words can tell the difficulties of main- 
taining either with ignorant^ self-willed servants. Really, now- 
adays, with these new-fangled notions about education, and wom- 
en's rights and all that, it is almost impossible to keep house I " 

"We are terribly in need of that most excellent virtue, obedi- 
ence, in these latter days," said the Admiral, thoughtfully. " Few 
think of the help they can give to government by submission, in- 
stead of rebelhng and finding fault." 

" Quite true," repUed Mrs. Crewe, with a profound tone ; " but 
your young friends must not suppose that I am a dragon of severi- 
ty ; on the contrary, I like a cheerful home and freedom for every 
one, and though I have but few acquaintances (indeed there are not 
many of my ovm rank of life around me), I trust we shall not be 
dull. By-the-bye, young ladies, I have not introduced you to a very 
important member of the family ; " and Mrs. Crewe rose, and walk- 
ing to the little sofa, standing at one side of the fire-place, took up 
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the cat) which was sleeping there in profound repose, regardless of 
the smart red ribbon with which she was decorated in honor of the 
day. 

" This is my sweet Toppy, Miss Piers — is she not a beauty, Miss 
Fielden ? Remember " (to Herbert) " whatever pranks you may 
play, I will never forgive any against Toppy. Is she not beauti- 
fully marked ? and such a lovely tail ? Do you know, an old friend 
of mine, Major St. George, told me that his sister, the Countess of 
Achill, would give twenty pounds for such a cat (she is a great cat 
fancier) ; but no twenty pounds would buy my Toppy I " kissing 
the creature, who winked with preternatural gravity. 

" She is very pretty," said Laura, stroking it gently. 

" Very pretty," echoed Winnie, without, however, touching it. 

" It is curious to study the nature of animals," remarked the Ad- 
miral, patting its head j but the moment he touched its fur, puss 
gave a sudden, sharp, vicious mew, and struggled to get away. 

" How very extraordinary I " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, " I never 
knew Toppy behave so badly ; she is generally the gentlest and 
most amiable of cats. " I wonder," examining her dress, " if I have 
a pin anywhere." 

Meantime, unseen by any one, Winnie gave Herbert a noiseless 
kick and a warning look, while Mrs. Crewe deposited Toppy on 
the sofa and returned to the table. A little more conversation, 
intermittent and slightly forced, ensued, in which the weary, de- 
pressed girls took no part, and then the Admiral rose. 

" 1 shall now leave you,' he said, " to make each other's ac- 
quaintance. To-morrow afternoon I hope to call and have favor- 
able letters for you, my dear," to Winnie. "I shall be as usual 
at the 'Burlington,' and shall remain about a week in town. 
Good-morning, Mrs. Crewe ; I feel happy in leaving my young 
charges tmder your care. God bless you, dear children, and di- 
rect you in this beginning of a new life." 

Laura, always self -controlled, only took his hand and pressed 
it hngeringly in both her own, while she murmured " How can 
we thank you enough ? " but Winnie, with a sudden movement, 
threw her arms round his neck and kissed his cheek. " You will 
be sure to come to-morrow, will you not ? " she whispered. 

" Yes, Winifrid, without fail," said the Admiral, emphatically, 
while he tenderly returned her embrace. The old man was visi- 
bly touched, and the moisture shone in his still beautiful dark 
eyes. " Be of good cheer," he added, kindly, as he shook hands 
with Herbert; "for young creatures like you there is many a 
bright day in store behind the sad present ; only keep a clear con- 
science before Heaven, and all things will work together for 
your good." And with a courteous wave of the hand, he left 
them. 
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" I am sure," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, taking her handkerchief 
from her eyes (she was easily affected), " if ever there was a thor- 
ough gentleman and a true Christian, it is Admiral Desbarres I 
He is a saint upon earth, though one always thinks of a saint in a 
long, woolen gown with a rope round his waist, whereas the Ad- 
miral is always so wdl dressed," in a tone of highest admira- 
tion "which shows that true religion need not interfere with 
the elegancies of life 1 My dear girls, you must cheer up ; I will 
do my very best to make you happy I look upon me as a mother. 
I have lost two dear little girls, and I have a mother's heart," She 
embraced one after the other, or would have done so, only Her- 
bert dodged and made a snatch at her hand. 

" Thank you, dear Mrs. Crewe," said Winnie. 

" You are very good indeed," added Laura. 

" And now, would you like to lie down and rest awhile ? You 
must be quite worn out ! " 

"Thank you," said Laura; "I think I should hke to put our 
things a little in order, and then I will try to sleep." 

" Do so, dear Laura. I am not goin^ to call you by your sur- 
name any more ; we must be at home wim each other." 

" Certainly, Mrs. Crewe." 

" And you. Master Herbert ? " 

"Well," replied that young gentleman, speaking almost for th6 
first time, " I should l2ke to go out and take a stroll, just to see 
what the place is like." 

" Very well, Herbert ; only do not lose your way, my boy." 

" If I do, I speak the language, you know." 

" When we first went to Dresden," explained Laura, " and he 
was quite a little fellow, he wandered out one morning, and never 
came back tiU night." 

" You must have been terrified 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 
" Here, dear, here is your traveling bag ; you left it in the hall." 

And as the cousins ascended the stairs they heard the front 
door shut after Herbert, while Mrs. Crewe was calling in audible 
tones, " Collins ! Collins I come and clear away the breakfast 
things 1 Now, don't delay, there's plenty to do 1 " 

On reaching their own room, Laura, by an impulse unusual 
with her, locked the door, and sitting down beside the dressing- 
table, bent her elbows upon it, covered her face with her hands, 
and burst into tears, which she vainly tried to suppress. 

" Dear Laura I " cried Winnie, putting her arms round her and 
looking a little dismayed — for she was more accustomed to re- 
ceive tiian to administer consolation — " what is the matter ? Do 
you feel very ill ? " 

" What is the matter? " repeated Laura with a sob; " there is 
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plenty the matter^ I think I I don't know how it is, but it sud- 
denly seems so awful to be away from every one we ever knew. 
If we had been left at dear Cheddington, the good squire and his 
wife, and the doctor, and every one would have been old friends 
and helped us ; and at Dresden there was Grafin and the Macdon- 
aids all so kind ; but here " an expressive pause. 

" Oh 1 yes, it is dreadful; but then Mrs. Crewe seems very good 
and pleasant—much better than I expected." 

** Yes, she is nice, and I think I am quite over- tired. I shall 
just unpack the box, and then I will lie down." 

" It is rather bare," observed Winnie, looking round the room 
with a dissatisfied expression; "yet I do not see how there 
would be room for anything more. I wish there was one of those 
delightful bureau-wardrobe contrivances we had in Dresden 
with little drawers and pigeon-holes. I don't know how you will 
contrive to be tidy here^ Laura." 

" OhI we must be doubly tidy, or it will be intolerable," said 
Laura, drying her eyes ; " and it is the only place we can have to 
omrselves, for we can scarcely write, or painty or do anything 
downstairs, I suppose." 

So saying, Laura rose, and began rather wearily to open and 
unpack a large box, which was all thev had brought with them. 
" When the rest of our things come, wnere ia the world shall we 
put them ? " asked Winnie, standing in the middle of the room, 
her hands folded and her large eyes wide open with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

" Oh I I dare say there is a box-room or some such place. Come 
and help me, like a dear girl — you look so distracted standing 
there I I feel better already just from doing something," returned 
Laura. 

" And I feel as if I should never care to do anything again," 
cried Winnie, suddenly dropping on her knees and beginning to 
pull out the contents of the box vehemently. " To think that I 
shall never, never hear his dear voice, nor see him smile as he 
used when I had a pretty hat or anything that suited me ; and 
my father was not old, Laura — not quite sixty-one. I sometimes 
feel so angry with myself, because I forget for a few minutes, 
and am amused. Why, I could have burst out laughing to-day 
when Mrs. Crewe was praising the cat and Herbert pinched its 
tail and made it almost bite that angel of an Admiral — I never 
felt so fond of him before. But Mrs. Crewe is cfreat fun : she is 
so elegant and aristocratic — still she is quite a lady, and I am a 
shade less miserable since I saw her. Oh Laura I is it not contempt- 
ible to change about as I do ? " 

"I don't know," said Laura, catching a roll of music which 
Winnie tossed her. " You can't help your nature, and anything 
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is better than pretending to be what you are not ; besides, if one 
was always so wretched as one is at moments, you would go mad 
or die." 

" That's true," ejaculated Winnie. After a short silence she rose 
from her knees and went to one of the windows, peeping through 
the chink between the edge of the bhnd and the window frame. 
" It is rather a nice little street ; all the houses have gardens in 
front and trees, but they are very small and low ; and," turning 
to the dressing-table, which was rather unsteady, but elegantly 
draped with white muslin and pink lining, "what an awful 
glass ! my face looks absolutely green, and quite stumpy ; did 
you ever see such a marvel of dams as the piece of carpet ? " 

" I am afraid Mrs. Crewe is not much better off than our- 
selves," returned Laura, with a slight, not unkindly smile ; " but 
everything is very clean, and she has given us a friendly welcome. 
Dear Winnie, I have put things a little in their places, and I feel 
I must lie down. You will find our best dresses in tiie hanging 
cupboard by the fire-place — we cannot wear these till they are 
well-brushed ; they are so full of dust." 

" Certainly not^" said Winnie, who was always ready to put 
on her best on the smallest provocation. " And as I am not a bit 
tired, I will write to Elise von Eichwald while you rest, you dear 
old thing — we promised to let her know all about our journey." 

" And Mrs. Macdonald, too — do not forget her," murmured 
Laura, laying her weary head on the pillow. 

Soon the swift scratching of Winnie's pen, which at first rather 
worried her, grew fainter and fainter, and sleep came, bringing a 
respite from me anxieties and responsibiUties it was her destiny 
to endure. 

CHAPTER rV. 

THE day after Mrs. Crewe's new inmates had arrived, there 
was an entertainment of some importance (at least in the 
host's estimation) at Mr. Trent's comfortable residence in Cleve- 
land Square. 

It was not a solemn festivity, such as he felt it his duty to hold 
three or four times in a season, to which were bidden chiefly pro- 
fessional equals and some of his leading counsel 

This, he was secretly satisfied to think, was more of a family 
afiair. Yet it included a baronet of ancient lineage, a banker of 
hiffh repute, a distinguished Indian officer, and a man of good po- 
sition among the landed gentry, with ladies to match, besides one 
unmatched, or rather unmated, China merchant with several lacs, 
and a liver. 

Mr. Trent was, on the whole, a good specimen of a prosperous 
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professional man. He was a gentleman^ and his father before 
tiim had been a professional gentleman. He was an honorable 
man, with a decently good temper and a circulation not too rapid, 
who, preserved by circumstances and temperament, had never 
meddled with " things common or unclean." Yet he had com- 
mitted the incongruity of making what was considered a love- 
match — that is, he had married the daughter of a rising barrister 
with whom he was thrown a good deal by business ; but the bar- 
rister died before he achieved fortune, and the family were scat- 
tered. 

Mrs. Trent, nJe Kate Piers, was a handsome blonde, incUned to 
" embonpoint," with a bright face and pleasant manners, frank, 
laughter-loving and intelligent Mr. Trent was quite satisfied 
wi3i his bargain, but was clearly of the opinion that his wife re- 
ceived to the full as much as she bestowed ; he was, therefore, 
more coolly approving than enthusiastic, and never hesitated to 
express in sharp, decisive sentences, any disapprobation suggest- 
ed by domestic aiTangements or expenses, though far too sensible 
a man to be a niggard. 

Still, with all his mental breadth, he could not shake off the in- 
fluence of his training and associations, and it was with a sense 
of satisfaction, as we have said, that he descended from his dress- 
ing-room on the evening in question, half regretting that he had 
not an opportunity of reassuring himself by a few words with his 
wife that the iced cup was abundant, and the best champagne in 
the coolers. He had been detained at the office, and some of his 
guests had already arrived. 

On opening the drawing-room door, he found Mrs. Trent 
showing the last photographs of her two youngest children to her 
brother and sister-in-law. Major and Mrs. John Piers. 

" I thought it was to be quite a family party," said Mrs. Piers, 
looking with some dismay at her hostess's dress of creamy white 
muslin and lace, with turquoise and diamonds at her throat, and 
fastening a coquettish tuft of blue ribbon in her hair, from which 
floated lace lappets. 

" So it is, if five of one family can make it so. My principal se- 
curity against completing the characteristics of such an assembly 
is that we are too great strangers to have anjcastis heUi; a gen- 
eral fight is the usual ending when two or three of the same blood 
are gathered together. To be sure, there is a co«sin of Mr. Trent's 
coming, a man of metal, who would help to keep the peace," re- 
turned Mrs. Trent, laughing. 

" Dear me ! "said her sister-in-law, with a look of dismay, as if 
she almost anticipated fisticuffs; she was a simple little thing, 
much younger than her husband, and familiar only with the man- 
ners and customs of Indian society. Mrs. Trent laughed again, 
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and Mrs. Piers continued : " You see, I thought we should prob- 
ably only meet that young something Piers — I forget his name, 
who dined here last autumn when we first arrived — and your 
own party — so I put on my black silk, which is scarcely a dinner 
dress." 

" I am sure it is a very pretty one, and that point d'Alen9on is 
exquisite ; it is my favorite lace." 

" Yes, it is very nice ; I bought it in Paris when we were there 
last month. Now, tell me, who are coming ? " 

" Well, first of all, there is Reginald Piers, who has become 
quite something and somebody since you met him, come into a 
i\'. tune unexpectedly; his mother, a very charming person, and 
hi:s fcjister. Lady Jervois, who was a beauty, but, though young, 
has gone ofi" terribly; her husband. Sir Gilbert, who is — well, 
not charming. Then there is the Trent cousin, Mr. Cannon and 
his wife; he is really a great gun in the Banking Brigade ; and 
our respected partner Mr. Thurston, who is devoted to me I flat- 
ter myself; and oh, a Mr. Matthews, a man from China; I don't 
know him much, but he does not seem to have acquired many ce- 
lestial qualities, though I believe he has grubbed up a sufficiency 
of filthy lucre — that's all, I think." 

"And your daughter? " looking over to a slight, ladylike, rath- 
er pretty girl, well-dressed, coiffM. ganUd^ and generally put out 
of hand, to whom her father and Major Piers were talking affably. 

" Yes ! Katie dines with us to-day, as it is not a state dinner. " 

" She has grown a good deal since we were here," began Mrs. 
Piers. Further comments, however, were cut short by the an- 
nouncement of Mr. and Mrs. Thurston, followed by the remain- 
ing guests, ending with Sir Q-ilbert and Lady Jervois and Mrs. 
Piers ; whereupon entered a scrubby little man in an evening suit 
of some antiquity, both as to cut and aspect, with an upturned 
nose, stubbly whiskers, and a slightly bald head, yet his wide and 
somewhat loose-lipped mouth wore a perpetual grin of conceit 
and satisfaction difficult to account for; on his arm leaned an 
elderly lady with silvery gray hair, too gray for her years, ar- 
ranged in soft feathery curls on each side of her pale aristocratic 
face, and crowned by a graceful cap of rare white lace ; a dress 
of rich black silk much trimmed with lace, and a large Spanish 
feather fan completed a figure widely different from her compan- 
ion. Lady Jervois followed, a slight, frail, graceful, little wom- 
an, with a shy, anxious expression in her large blue eyes, prettily 
dressed in gray with black lace, a costume which suited her. 

Mrs. Trent met them half way from the door with a pleasant 
greeting. " Very happy to see you, Mrs. Piers," she said ; " I 
was but a girl when we last met, yet I am sure I should have 
known you again." 
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''I can^ scarcely say as much,'' returned the lady, smilmg; 
" but at your age cnange is for the better." 

" And you, Sir Grilbert 1 you have been a stranger to London 
for some time." 

" You see I have had no parliamentary himibug to call n^ from 
my preserves and farming, so I've been deuced glad to stick to 
the plow and the gun," replied Sir Gilbert with a quick, hai'sh 
laugh. 

"Very likely ! but you had no business to bury Lady Jervois 
alive." 

" Oh, she was welcome to come up to town if she liked." 

" I am sure I should have come in her place I But, Mrs. Piers, 
Lady Jervois, let me introduce mv brother, a cousin you have 
never met before," etc., etc. ; and the necessary presentations en- 
sued ; then glancing round, Mrs. Trent perceived that the tale of 
her' guests was not complete. 

"Where is Reginald ? " she asked j " I thought he would come 
with you," to Mrs. Piers, 

" I have not seen him since yesterday. He is staying at the 
Langham, and we have taken a house in Mount Street, you 
know ; but he will be here without fail. We were speaking of 
you yesterday and " 

"Changed times for Master Reggie," interrupted Sir Gilbert, 
with a chuckle : " from a clerk to a county magnate." 

" Magnate or no, we must not spoil our dinner for him," said 
Mrs. Trent. "Pray ring, Mr. Thurston I even in his 'prentice 
days he was not too punctual" 

The convives had, however, scarce taken their places when the 
tardy guest arrived. 

" Ah I Reginald I " said Mrs. Trent as he came quickly up the 
room to shake hands with her, " you see you have not yet ac- 
quired importance enough to be waited for," and she smiled gra- 
ciously upon him. Mrs. Trent, with her candid manner and 
pleasant ways, managed to color the familiarity which once was 
slightly patronizing with a tinge of elder sisterly partiality that 
conveyed a degree of subtile flattery, and yet did not suggest, even 
to seltlove as sensitive as Reginald's, a suspicion that she was influ- 
enced by his change of fortune. 

" I should think not," he returned, with a good-humored smile, 
" and I have a thousand apologies to offer, though not one good ex- 
cuse. I realljr was engaged and forgot to look at my watch." 

" Never mmd ! you have lost nothing ; there is your place be- 
tween Mrs. John Piers and Katie. I am afraid you have been going 
to too many festive scenes — you look tired, Reginald." 

" No 1 I assure you I am by no means * a favored guest ' ; my in- 
vitations are not too numerous," said Reginald, going round to hia 
3. 
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place and shaking hands with his mother and Mr. Trent as he 
passed. 

" Oh 1 they'll come fast enough, as your merits become known," 
said Sir Gilbert, with a grin. 

" When did you return to town ? " asked Mr. Trent 

" About a week ago." 

And while a dropping fire of question and answer ran round the 
table, Mrs. Trent thought that Reginald looked pale and weary, and 
altogether less radiant than when he had last dined with them be- 
fore going to Saltshire, to go through the pleasant process of " tak- 
ing possession." 

" I suppose you don't care to visit the old shop even as our ' re- 
spected client * ? " said Mr. Trent, smiUng, as the grave butler and 
his auxiliary forces were handing round the salmon and cucumber. 

" No — yes" returned Reginald, hesitating slightly while his color 
deepened. " That is," with a smile, " I have really very pleasant 
recollections of my office days, but somehow time sUps away so fast, 
and so many fresh engagements turn up, that I seem to have no 
more time to myself than when I belonged to the famous firm. I 
dare say," turning to Miss Trent, " you too find, now that you are 
emancipated (you are out of Miss Barton's hands, for good, are you 
not ?) — then do you not find you have quite as much to do as when 
you were enslaved ? Eh, Katie — I suppose I may call you Katie, 
as you are not absolutely out ? " 

*' Oh 1 yes, if you like," said Miss Trent, blushing. 

" Sherry or 'ock ? " said the butler in a confidential whisper. 

" Sherry." Then to his neighbor, " Are you to burst on a dazzled 
world next spring ? I think we ought to get up a Christmas party 
and ball at Pierslynn this winter." 

" That would be very nice," she said, coloring with pleasure, 
though a Uttle confused by his .notice; and Reginald continued to 
bestow all his talk upon her for a while, during which the general 
conversation was intermittent, the company being well employed 
discussing the good things provided for them. 

" No, no fowl, but bring me another slice of mutton. You are a 
sensible woman, Mrs. Trent, to give us mutton ; one loathes lamb at 
this season of the year," said Sir Gilbert to his hostess. "By 
George I we have had lamb at every house we have dined at since 
we came to town. Not that we are overwhelmed with engage- 
ments ; it's amazing how soon one drops out of one's set in London I 
Because I've not been in town for two or three seasons, not since I 
gave up Parliament,! believe every one thought that I was dead and 
buried. The fellows at the club who can remember me cry out 
' Jervois, where the deuce have you come from ? ' as if I had no 
business to be alive — Gad, it is disgusting 1 " 

" Yesl It takes a great deal to make a lasting imp'-pssion on 
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London society," returned Mrs. Trent. " I am flattered that you 
approve of my mutton. Have you any cun-ant jelly, Sir Gilbert? 
I feel inclined to hide your plate from Mr. Trent with my fan ; he 
considers mutton and jelly dangerously wintry and unorthodox at 
this season. But of course a lawyer is a good deal ruled by prece- 
dent" 

Sir Grilbert turned his light cunning eyes approvingly on his 
hostess ; he was a hearty admirer of handsome women. 

'' Mr. Trent, like most of his trade, knows how to pick out the 
plums in more ways than one," he said. 

"I wish he were a good boy from the Jack Horner point of 
view," said Mrs. Trent^ laughing. " But I fear he is not a sharp 
enough practitioner ; I fancy you have dexterous thumbs y our- 
self. Sir Gilbert I" 

" Not I, by George I I don't think I have made many hits in my 
life. Look at the luck of that young Piers I Why Hugh Piers 
might have married any day for these twenty years past or to 
come, and yet he kept single ; so my precious brother-in-law steps 
into five thousand a year ; a deuced nice lot of savings," he added 
with indescribable gusto, as though his mental nostrils snifled 
them from afar. 

" What an odioua little brute he is 1 " thought Mrs. Trent, smil- 
ing pleasantly on him, while slie replied sympathetically : " There 
is something very nice about a large lump of money to take slices 
off when you want them." 

" Better slice very thin," muttered Sir Gilbert, his mouth full 
of mutton. " But young Piers will make ducks and drakes of it 
all : ' Set a beggar on horseback,' hey ? " 

" I don't think so. Sir Gilbert. He seems steady enough, and I 
am sure has behaved very sensibly and moderately ever since he 
came into the estate." 

"Ah! but he comes of a spendthrift lot I know 'em. I've 
got my lady into pretty good training, but I wish you were to sofi 
Madam Piers there, trotting off to flie Bond Street shops, to rirr 
herself out as the Dowager of Pierslynn I However, it's no afHiir 
of mine ; Master Reggie will find out that five thousand a year is 
not Fortunatus's purse by and by I " 

Sir Gilbert was a remarkably outspoken man. He was too 
thick-skinned to feel pricks himself, and consequently never hes- 
itated to inflict them on his neighbors. 

" Mrs. Piers has been an excellent mother,'' said Mrs. Trent, 
gravely, " and she has had rather a hard life of it I am glad Reg- 
inald appears so considerate of her." 

"A hard life I Gad that's good!" cried Sir Gilbert, helping 
himself to deviled whitebait " Considering she has lived on the 
fat of the land at Ashley Grange for the last seven or eight years 
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with nothing to do but to bother me for clothes for the poor, and 
soup kitchens, and the Lord knows what, pauperizing my people 
and " 

" Is Lord Langford likely to succeed in the representation of 
your county, Sir Gilbert ? " asked Mr. Thurston, interrupting the 
Baronet's domestic revelations. 

"I don't know, Mr. Thurston, and I don't care," he returned. 
" I have washed my hands of politics. They don't pay in any 
sense. It is all very well for adventurers, fellows that have to 
push their way, to make stepping stones of the Conservative in- 
terests, or Liberal principles : but I find enough to do to manage 
matters at home." 

" It is well that all country gentlemen are not of your way of 
thinking," said Reginald. " I confess I should like a seat in Par- 
liament by and by." 

" I dare say you would, and to run a horse at Epsom, and keep 
a yacht at Cowes, and all the rest of it" 

" Political influence is a proper object of ambition," said the 
banker, who had scarcely spoken, " and men of weight and property 
should not let it slip into the hands of men of straw." 

"These things right themselves," said Sir Gilbert, tossing a 
bumper of champagne ; and a pause ensued, the Baronet's abrupt 
contemptuous repudiation of politics and politicians acting as an 
extinguisher on the subject. 

" Admiral Desbarres called after you left," resumed Mr. Thurs- 
ton, addressing his partner. "I met him on the stairs, and took 
him into your room. He arrived from Germany yesterday, and 
has brought back his ward and her cousins." 

" I am afraid the Admiral is taking up a burden that will break 
his back," returned the host. "Champagne to Mr. Thurston, 
Peters. Try that wine, Thurston, I had it direct from Ai' last No- 
vember. You remember we were obliged to send to Troyes to look 
up evidence in the Bouverie will case;, I took the opportunity to 
order some of the best brand in that district," 

" Who is Admiral Desbarres ? " asked Lady Jervois, speaking al- 
most for the first time in a soft timid voice. " I seem to know the 
name." 

" He is one of the famous naval family of Desbarres. He has two 
brothers in the navy; one, his junior, has only just retired, and is 
also an Admiral ; our friend, Admiral George Desbarres, is a man of 
extraordinary benevolence. He is by no means wealthy, neverthe- 
less, he is always helping some one, and now he is going to adopt his 
ward, because she has lost her home, and her cousins because — 
well, I suppose because no one else will." 

" The other Admiral Desbarres used to commandArchie Bertram's 
ship, when he was with the Channel fleet — don't you remember ? " 
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siud Reginald, whose attention was by no means absorbed by his 
conyersation with Miss Trent. 

" Yes, I remember now," returned Lady Jervois with a little 
more animation of tone and look than usual 

" Hum I he will land himself in the workhouse, and I shall be cu- 
rious to see which of his protegSeswill take him out," said Sir Gil- 
bert, his loud, grating voice drowning the aside between brother 
and sister. 

" He is a fine old fellow," cried Reginald, " and desperately relig- 
ious. I remember Mr. Fielden telling us at Cheddington that at one 
time he thought the Church of England too slow, and joined the 
ranters, or the * latter-day saints,* or some very fast sect" 

^' My dear Reginald," said his mother, entreatingly, " please do 
not speak so flippantly on such subjects." 

" I wish Admiral Desbarres would be advised by us," said Mr. 
Trent. ** He really undertakes too much." 

" Where has he placed Laura and the children ? " a^ked Reginald, 
with some interest. 

** Somewhere in theWestboume district I don't know exactly." 

'^ This ward of Admiral Desbarres is a sort of distant relation of 
ours," continued Remnald, turning to his right-hand neighbor, Mrs. 
John Piers. " And I used to know her in our boy and girl days, for 
I frequently spent my vacations at her uncle's house." 

" Dear me, that was very nice I " returned the lady ; " is she 
pretty ? " 

" No, certainly not pretty, but a deuced clever girl ; quite a * com- 
rade ' you understand, though she was not so plucky as her cousin, 
little Winnie Fielden." 

" I think my papa. General Garden, used to know an Admiral 
Desbarres," said Mrs. John Piers, blushing a Uttle at drawing atten- 
tion to herself, yet not sorry to parade her father the General 

^' It was Admiral Stephen Desbarres," remarked her husband. 

^' Will Miss — " asked Mrs. John Piers, pausing. " Miss — " 

^' Piers," supplied Reginald. 

" Piers live with him ? I dare say she will marry a naval officer." 

" Women's heads are always runiiing on marriage," said Sir Gil- 
bert to Mrs. Trent, as he helped himself a -second time to cheese 
soufflSs, 

" Well, considering the wretched position we hold in society, it is 
not to be wondered at," returned Mrs. Trent, laughing; "of no 
value without a * ' in broadcloth behind us." 

" Whose cash you fling about till you reduce him to naught," 
growled the Baronet. 

"Is it possible you believe us to be extravagant?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Trent with innocent wonder. 

" Possible I " shrieked Sir Gilbert 
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Meantime the banker and Mr. Thurston talked finance, and Major 
Piers laid down the law on Indian afiairs to Reginald, who seemed 
to listen, but was somewhat preoccupied ; then Mrs. Trent gave the 
signal for retiring. 

Reginald was the first to join the ladies, who were grouped, some 
around the best of modern refuges, the photograph album, some 
looking over Miss Trent's music, while Mrs. Trent and Mrs. Piers 
were talking together in a friendly way on a remote sofa. Lady 
Jervois was sitting alone turning over the pages of a gorgeously 
got,up book of Tyrolese scenery, with an expectant look on her sad, 
nervous little face. 

Reginald went straight to her. 

" I could not manage to call before one, Helen," he said in a low 
voice as he drew a chair up beside her, " but I have not forgotten my 
promise. Have you a pocket under all that lace ? " 

" Yes, dear Reggie," she replied, with a shght quiver in her voice. 

" Here then, put this away before he comes up," and he took a 
large thick envelope from his breast and passed it to her. 

** There ! I think it was a proof of brotherly love, to spoil the set 
of my faultless garment with such a package," he said, laughing, 
while he moved his chair between his sister and the rest of the com- 
pany. A quick, partly suppressed sob swelled her throat, as she 
seized the packet with nervous haste, feeling for her pocket so 
eagerly that she twice failed to find it. 

*' Keep yourself better in hand, Helen," he went on in a low 
warning tone. " Will this put you straight ? " 

" Yes, quite 1 You have given me hfe, Reginald." 

" Then for heaven's sake keep straight I I cannot do this again," 
and Reginald's good-looking face contracted with an expression 
which it rarely wore. 

" Trust me, I can and will keep right. I shall be able to endure 
now to the end, and if ever in any way I can repay " 

" I am very sure you will," interrupted Reginald, pleasantly. " I 
will give you an opportunity some day, perhaps." 

There was a pause, and the packet having been successfully hid- 
den away, Reginald pushed back his chair a Uttle, and resumed. 

" What have you been doing since yesterday ? What has my 
mother decided ? " 

" Oh, she has nearly made up her mind to take that house at 
South Kensington. Sir G-ilbert is anxious she should. He thinks 
as it is so near the museum it would be very nice for us — Sybil and 
myself — to come up for a few months every year, for her education, 
you know." 

" I dare say he does," returned Reginald, with a scornful smile ; 
" even if he shares expenses, which I shall take care he does, it will 
be a deuced good arrangement for him." 
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" And what a charming one for us," returned Lady Jervois, her 
face brightenmg up at the prospect. 

" Poor little Nellie I You have had an awful hard time of it," 
said Reginald, compassionately. " It may be better for you, now 
that I am able to play the part of your ' big brother,* but whatever 
you do, keep free of debt It would give him such a pull over you, 
if he found it out, and remember I shall have heaps of claims — 
claims you know nothing about, on my spare cash : I cannot help 
you again." 

" BeUeve me I shall not require help," said Lady Jervois in a low, 
earnest voice. " And oh I if I could convey to you an idea of the 
relief you have given me I Grod bless you, Reggie I " 

** There, there," he returned, pressing her hand hastily. " Don't 
lose hold of yourself ; perhaps you'll bring me luck. I will come 
and see you to-morrow." 

" Come to luncheon ? " 

" No, no. The worthy Baronet would expect me to bring my 
own slice of beef and pint of wine," said Reginald, " as he is in Lon- 
don lodgings, and buying his provisions per ounce. But I will look 
in after. I want you to come to Pierslynn for a fortnight or three 
weeks. I hear Sir Gilbert is going to have an economical debauch 
in Paris among the Palais Royal restaurants, dinners at a franc, 
seventy-five and fifteen centime excursions on the imperial of the 
Passy trams ; so you* and my mother had better come and stay with 
me while he perpetrates these extravagances." 

" It would be very nice ; but, Reggie, you need not be so witty at 
Sir Grilbert's expense; remember you have spent a good many 
weeks at Ashley Grange, aijd had many a day's ride." 

" Quite true, Helen. If he hadn't spoiled your life I would 
spare him; but " 

" Reginald," said Mrs. Trent, interrupting them, *' you are really 
a good-for-nothing boy, never to have been to see me since you 
were at Pierslynn. I wanted to hear all about the place." 

" I dare say I have seemed negligent, Mrs. Trent, but you don't 
know what a heap of business I have had to attend to." 

" Business I Why, Mr. Trent says you have not appeared at the 
office either." 

" No, of course I have had a good deal to do with Fairfield and 
Thwaites, the Pierslynn solicitors." 

" Oh 1 indeed," returned Mrs. Trent, making a mental note of his 
answer : " well, tell me all about it — ^your castle, and broad do- 
mains." 

" You must come and see for yourself, Mrs. Trent. I think you 
will like the place. There is a rambling old house, not at all grand, 
but comfortable, and rather picturesque. There is a fine country 
round. Welsh hills springing up almost from the grounds, and the 
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remnants of an old fortalice where our excellent ancestors used to 
store up the spoils they took from their neighbors. There is, they 
say, a good neighborhood, and I must say the stables filled me with 
a keen delight : I am quite impatient to return to them." 

" That is all very nice, and tell me, Reginald, is the house in good 
order, and what are you going to do about an establishment ? " 

" Oh I I found a stately old dame in black silk with a hugh bunch 
of keys, and an elderly gentleman of clerical aspect to whom the 
place seemed to belong much more than to me, both looking very 
glum; so as everything was in apple-pie order, I made them a 
speech, requesting they would remain and serve me as well as they 
appeared to have done my predecessor, since which everything 
went well" 

"How long did you stay there?" asked Mrs. Trent; but the 
rather thin, tremulous tones of Miss Trent's voice, upraised in an air 
of Schuman's, compelled them to silence. 

Mr. Thurston, Sir Gilbert, Mr. Cannon, and Major Piers sat down 
to whist, and so postponed the hour of departure considerably be- 
yond the usual time of breaking up ; when Sir Gilbert rose from the 
card-table joyous and triumphant, the happy winner of four shil- 
lings and sixpence. 

Some time previously, however, Reginald had made his excuses 
and taken leave. 

" We are going to have another and more welcome change in the 
office," said Mr. Trent, accompanying him to the door. 

'* Indeed, how so ? " 

" Holden tendered his resigiiation to-day. He wants, it seems, 
to join some relatives in New Zealand or Sidney. I can't say I shall 
regret him ; he was useful in some respects, but latterly he grew 
very unsteady. I fear we should have had to dismiss him, which 
would have been unpleasant It is as well he should take the initi- 
ative." 

" It is," returned Reginald, " aiid he will be no great loss. Good- 
night. I shall call on you the day after to-morrow to discuss one 
or two matters. Good-night." 

CHAPTER V. 

MRS. CREWE'S happy and contented mood suffered no dimi- 
nution during the first week of her new inmates' residence. 
The girls were quite punctual, and perhaps a little too silent for 
their hostess's taste. Next to detailing her own affairs, Mrs. Crewe 
loved to hear the histories of other people. Still she made large al- 
lowance for her young guests' depressing circumstances, and did 
not doubt that after a while they would, to use her own expression,^ 
*' put every confidence in her." 



I 
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Meantime the complete change from all they had been accus- 
tomed to, though far from agreeable, helped both Winnie and Laura 
to throw off the first numbness of their griel 

After the Rectory, with its roomy old house and numerous out- 
buildings, and even the Dresden etage, which if more limited had 
exterior compensation in the shape of studios, galleries and muse- 
ums, where they might ramble together unquestioned and unmo- 
lested, life seemed curiously crippled and confined in Mrs. Crewe's 
suburban semi-detached viUa. 

Moreover, the neat, well-kept surrounding^ trim gardens and or- 
derly white muslin-curtained windows, bright brass handles, and 
general uniformity of the neighborhood produced a sense of ex- 
treme weariness on the cousins, when, after an elaborate toilet, Mrs. 
Orewe took them for " a walk abroad.'* Herbert amused himself 
better. He rambled as far as the parks, and spent a few stray pence 
on omnibuses, from the top of which he enjoyed a bird's eye view of 
the streets. 

"I wonder if every day is to be the same, Laura?" exclaimed 
Winnie, one morning. She had been standing in one of the win- 
dows of their room, gazing upon without seeing the street below 
and spoke abruptly out her thoughts. "I feel hopelessly idle, 
as if I never could take to anything again 1 Even if I could bring 
myself to bear the sound of music, the piano is so awfully out of 
tune, it would be impossible to practice ; and where in the world 
coula you paint : there is no room here ; and Mrs. Crewe is so aw- 
fully afraid of things being spoiled downstairs, that I do not see how 
you are to manage it" 

^' I think I could contrive to paint here," said Laura, looking 
round. 

" Then there are scarcely any books in the house, and the whole 
thing is so hopelessly commonplace — one cannot mend clothes 
every day and all day long. I do hope the Admiral will call to-day 
— ^perhaps he will taie us out Come in 1 " exclaimed Winnie, in- 
terrupting herself, as a knock at the door made itself heard ; where- 
upon the door opened, and Mrs. Crewe, in a washed-out but scrupu- 
lously clean dressine-gown of somewhat elaborate construction, 
sailed into the room, ner favorite cat resting on her shoulder and a 
letter in her hand. 

" Well, my dears I I hope you are getting your things straight 
I am sure there is nothing so wretched as untidiness. Here, Win- 
nie, here is a letter from the dear Admiral — no mistaking nis re- 
markable writing — so clear and even." 

" Oh, thank you, Mrs. Crewe I" cried Winnie, and catching and 
opening it eagerly, while Mrs. Crewe continued to talk. "I sec 
you are very orderly, Laura. Would you Uke to have that large 
box put away ? I have a nice box-room upstairs." 
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" Thank you, Mrs. Crewe. It is very useful to keep things in." . 

" Ah I I see. But I am going to get you another large chest of 
drawers and a table. I am only waiting for a sale which will take 
place in about ten days, at the corner house in this road. The room 
is bare at present," looking round with an air of dignity and candor ; 
" but the notice was short, and between you and me and my pre- 
cious Topsy here," stroking the cat with airy jocularity, " cash was 
not plentiful at the moment, or I should have made things nicer 
and prettier." 

" But these are very nice," said Laura, quickly, " and we shall be 
most comfortable with another chest of drawers. Won't yon sit 
down, Mrs. Crewe ? " 

" Thank you, dear," settling herself for a gossip. " I have never 
brought Topsy to see you since you came," placing the cat in her 
lap. " Look my sweet I look at Laura's room ! look at yourself in 
the glass." The creature deliberately jumped down and began to 
inspect the apartment. " It is the most companionable puss in the 
world. You will grow quite fond of her by and by. And now, 
dear," continued Mrs. Crewe, ** let me see some of your German 
fashions. I confess that I am always interested in dress, especially 
for nice young girls like yourselves." 

"But we have brought very little with us," returned Laura. 
" Winnie and I had only one mourning costume each. We made **^ 

up these," touching her skirt, " out of some black dresses we had ; 
Cferman fashions are only French ones grown old." 

" Did you make those yourselves? " asked Mrs. Crewe, eyeing 
them critically. " Very nicely made indeed ; but, as you say, a 
httle old-fashioned. Why do you wear that black frill round your 
throat, my dear? How much better Miss Fielden looks with a 
white one." Mrs. Crewe, considering Winnie a possible bird of 
passage, treated her with a little more ceremony than Laura. 

" Oh 1 because it lasts longer," said Laura, good humoredly, "and 
there is no use taking too much trouble about my looks." 

"Not at all; eare improves every one," returned Mrs. Crewe, 
impressively, " and you do not do yourself justice ; you must let 
me 

" The Admiral desires his compliments to you, Mrs. Crewe," in- 
terrupted Winnie, who had come to the end of her letters, for there 
was one inclosed. " He hopes you will allow him to come to tea as 
he is engaged all to-day. I have a letter, too, from my aunt in Liv- 
erpool, Mrs. Morgan — and, Laura, she asks me to go and stay with 
her 1 It is very kind, and, oh 1 I do hope that I may not be obliged 
to go 1 She is quite a stranger, and then I shall want heaps of things. 
I could not go as I am I " 

" Of course, I shall be charmed to see my esteemed friend, Ad- 
miral Desbarres," said Mrs. Crewe in her best tone. Then with a 
little more eagerness, " Your aunt in Liverpool, who is she ? " 
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" Mamma's sister. I have only seen her once or twice, and did 
not like her much ; but I dare say she is very good, and I believe her 
husband is very rich." 

" Well, she is decidedly friendly," said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of 
dispassionate consideration, " and you should not be too ready to 
reject what may prove an advantageous offer, my love I You will 
excuse my speaking ; but I can truly say I feel a mother's interest 
in you both, not only for the Admiral's sake, but for your own. And 
Liverpool, if inelegant, is substantial There is no knowing," with 
a significant nod, " what good luck you might find there. I would 
not refuse if I were you ; but of course you will be guided by what 
the Admiral says. J ust look at that dear Topsy , she nas settled her- 
self to sleep in the crown of your hat I she will not do it any harm, 
she is so gentle." 

" Oh I never mind," said Winnie, with a slight grimace at Laura, 
behind the speaker. 

" And now let us consult," resumed Mrs. Crewe, returning to her 
seat, after having stroked and fondled Topsy. '* I am, though I say 
it myself, an excellent manager. Let us see, what would you re- 
quire to make a good appearance at the table of these wealthy rela- 
tives? Another dress, more fashionably made and trimmed with 
crape — I see you have none on the dresses you brought with you, 
and crape — you'll excuse my saying it — crape is indispensable,'^ 

" They do not wear it in Germany, and it is so dear there." 

" Yes, yes ; but here you must have it. I dare say I could man- 
age to get you a very pretty costume for four pounds." 

" Four pounds I " echoed Winnie, in despairing accents. 

" And then," continued Mrs. Crewe, evidently enjoying the pros- 
pect of buying and bargaining, " you might do without another hat, 
though you ought to have one ; and you'll not mind my mentioning 
it, but you must have a pair of boota Those you brought with you 
are reaily a disgrace to your feet I never saw such things ; why, 
they are half a yard square at the toes. Then a mantle and a din- 
ner dress— in such a house as your aunt's you must have a dinner 
dress ; fortunately in mourning one does not want a variety." 

" Oh I there is nothing fortunate about mourning," said Winnie, 
shaking her head. 

" Then there are gloves and ribbons and things. I am sure for 
twelve pounds I could supply you well with all necessaries," con- 
tinued Mrs. Crewe, not heeding the interruption. " Just let me see 
what you have already ; you needn't mind me, my dears, my inter- 
est in you is sincere, and God knows I have seen ups and downs 
enough, and known what it is to be almost without a gown to my 
back." Nothing short of her intense itching to handle the belong- 
ings of her young friends and dive into the recesses of the big box 
woidd have drawn this confession fiom Mrs. Crewe, who piqued 
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herself on " keeping up appearances," but who on emergencies like 
the present was apt to reveal the secrets of the past in bursts of 
overS&owing confidence. A Uttle unwillingly, yet reluctant to seem 
unfriendly, Laura and Winnie submitted to a rigorous search — 
nothing escaped ; and amid admiring ejaculations and high pitched 
queries, she managed to extract the price, history, transformations, 
and migrations of every article they possessed. " That is a beauti- 
ful portrait of your father, Laura," she said, looking at a clever 
sketch in water color of an officer. " In his uniform, too I It would 
look very nice in the drawing-room, and might be a comfort to you, 
my dear, to look at. It is a pretty frame, too." 

"Yes, it is very nice," said Laura, quietly taking it out of her 
hands and wrapping it up again in its paper. " Uncle Fielden said 
it was very Hke. /cannot remember ; uncle and aunt Fielden were 
my real father and mother." 

" And I am sure they loved you as if they were," cried Winnie, 
hastily, with a sudden increase of color as if called upon to back up 
Laura in some way. 

" Well, dears, it is nearly one o'clock," said Mrs. Crewe, who had 
passed the morning entirely to her satisfaction. " I must change 
my dress before dinner, so I shall leave you. Trust me, I shall rep- 
resent what you require in a proper manner to the Admiral, and he 
will act — as he always does — handsomely." She picked lip Topsy 
and settled her on her shoulder. 

" Indeed, indeed you must do no such thing 1 " exclaimed Win- 
nie. " I have no claim whatever on him ; I am not even his ward ; 
and I should never dream of asking him for anything." 

" Well, we'll see," returned Mrs. Crewe, smiling superior as she 
opened the door. " Laura, my dear, what does tibe Admiral like 
with his tea ? I did think of pressed beef, but it is scarcely enough ; 
a little pickled salmon would be just the thing, only there is no time. 
I am giving you afore quarter of lamb and peas for dinner to-day, 
to be cold to-morrow, as it is the girl's Sunday out. Some of that 
with the beef," etc., etc. 

" I am sure I do not know what the Admiral likes, Mrs. Crewe. 
I do not think he cares for anything." 

" Oh, every one has their likings, only it takes some time to find 
them out Dinner will be ready in about twenty minutes ; " and 
with a kindly patronizing nod, Mrs. Crewe went out and shut the 
door. 

! " I am so glad she is gone," cried Winnie, seizing Laura somewhat 
violently by the shoulders and forcing her into a chair. " I have 
been just dying to show you this letter. I don't hke it, and there is 
one part," pressing it open against her bosom, " that might offend 
you as it has offended me ; it is so mean. But I must talk to you 
about it, and you wiU not mind — ^will you, my own dear old 
Laura ? " 
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" No ; why should I mind what a stranger says ? " cried Laura, 
a little wondering. 

Kneeling at her cousin's feet, and spreading the letter on her lap, 
while she took one of her hands in hers, Winnie read as follows : 

" My dear Winifrid, — ^I should have written to you on your 
father's death had you announced it yourself, but it seemed to me 
rather negligent of you to employ your cousin to convey the sad in- 
telligence. I was, of course, greatly shocked and surprised, for 
though he often talked of his health, we none of us believed there 
was much the matter with him. However, you are, I am sure, too 
well trained to repine at the divine will ; and knowing that your 
dear father has made a good exchange, you must not give way to 
grief, which will only unfit you for your work here below. Both 
Mr. Morgan and myself are deeply grieved to hear, through your 
good friend Admiral Desbarres, that there seems to be no provision 
for you. It is really too dreadful. If all the money your father 
expended on your cousin had been invested, you might now have a 
nice little sum to fall back upon. I never could understand how 
your mother permitted him to adopt a niece — the child, too, of a 
marriage to which he mtist have been opposed for every reason. 
However, that cannot be helped now, and I am sure you must ac- 
knowledge that you really have no claim on Mr. Morgan. As to 
myself, I had no fortune of my own, and of course I cannot take my 
husband's money to give to my relatives ; but while you are look- 
ing about you, I shall be very happy to have you with us for a few 
months, and I dare say you will get on very well with my girls. I 
write also to Admiral Besbarres, inclosing this, and you will, of 
course, be guided by his advice. If you accept my invitation, let 
me know at once when we shall see you. I shall be happy to pay 
your fare, second class, and will send some one to meet you at the 
station. Meantime, with all good wishes and kind regards, in 
which Mr. Morgan joins, I am your affectionate aunt, 

"E. Morgan." 

Winnie ceased, and a pause ensued. 

"Isn't it hateful?" said she at last, looking a little anxiously 
into Laura's face ; " but you don't mind ? " 

" No," returned Laura, slowly. " I don't mind, but it is a sort of 
revelation to me of my uncle's great goodness. He was so much 
like a father that I scarcely thought of him as a benefactor. Oh ! 
no, Winnie, what Mrs. Morgan says does not hurt me, for we have 
been like real brothers and sisters ; but if I ever can pay back to 
you and Herbert what " 

She stopped, for her voice broke. 

"Yes, of course. It seems quite extraordinary that any one 
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should think of us as anything hut sisters. You see I did not want 
to give you the horrid thing to read while Mrs. Crewe was here. 
She is awfully curious, Laura, and I really believe can read what 
you are thinking, through the back of your head, especially if it is 
about money or dress or anything like that" 

" Still, we ought to be very thankful to be with such a good- 
natured, kind-hearted person." 

" Yes, I know, and she is such fun, too. Oh 1 Laura, I long to sail 
across the room and imitate her with her ' precious puss,' only it is 
too unfeeling of me to think of such things. But this letter, Laura. 
Do you think I ought to go ? Oh, I hope and pray not. Fancy 
staying with such a woman as Mrs. Morgan must be I " 

" It would be dreadful. We will hear what the Admiral says 
to-night And, Winnie, what are we to do ? We cannot go on 
living like this ; we must try and help ourselves. Might we not 
teach ? /c^n paint, and you can play. If we could only live here 
together and work, it would not be so bad." 

" Ah yes 1 Yet how cruel it is to think that dear father is lying 
in Dresden alone j he that we used to take such care of 1 It seems 
as if we had nothmg to do now." 

Laiu*a did not speak, but two big tears welled over and slowly 
coursed down her cheeks. " What is to become of Herbert too ? " 
she resumed. " I know the Admiral is trying to get him into some 
school, but how can we get him clothes, and railway fares, and oh, 
all sorts of things ? I almost wish the dear Admiral would tell us a 
little what he intends to do. But I don't like to even think so." 

" Why not ? " said Winnie, a little rebelliously, and rising from 
her lowly position, she walked to the looking-glass. " I know he 
is an angel of a man and I love him. What beautiful eyes he has, 
Laura 1 still he is not lis ; he can't know exactly what we want" 

" He thinks he knows what is good for us a great deal better than 
we do, but somehow there is something slavish in folding one's 
hands and letting one's life ghde into another's grasp." 

" That's just what I think, Laura, only I cannot say it like you. 
However, we are bound to do what the Admiral desires, at any tslU", 
for the present How much money have you, dear ? " 

" Four marks, eighty-five pfennige. I suppose we can get them 
changed into English money ; then, Winnie, my quarter will be 
due in about a fortnight ; that will be nine pounds and some shil- 
lings." 

" And we will have no one to spend it on but ourselves now 1 " 
sighed Winnie, with unhesitating appropriation, a retrospective ac- 
knowledgment which spoke volumes. 

" No one, indeed I " echoed Laura. 

A heavy thump at the door. " Please come down to dinner," 
said CoUins, outside. It was the voice of one weeping, and Win- 
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Die, who had bee'ii gazing at herself in the glass and carefully ar- 
ranging a bow of black ribbon and an old-fashioned jet brooch 
which fastened the white frill Mrs. Crewe approved of, turned half 
round. " Thank you," she said ; " we will come directly ; " adding, 
in a subdued tone, with a low, sweet laugh, " Collins has been com- 
ing through the fire of tribulation, I imagine ; I don't think she has 
a very easy time of it Are you ready, l/aura ? " 

" In a moment Winnie ; and do shut up your writing things and 
those letters. You never put anything back in its place." 

" Ah I I fear you will never get me into training; but then, Laura, 
I can put on my clothes and do my hair better than you do." 

" I Know that^" returned Laura, with a slight involuntary sigh ; 
" but come, we must not keep Mrs. Crewe waitinff." 

It was a genuine delight to that lady to place me best of every- 
thing within her means before her young guests, to load their plates, 
to press them to eat ; and it was a real disappointment when they 
failed to consume what she provided. 

Her enthusiastic appreciation of Winnie's good looks and pleas- 
ant manners knew no bounds. Laura she summed up as a nice, 
good girl, " a little cold and reserved perhaps, but will no doubt im- 
prove on acquaintance." Such, at least, was her description of that 
young lady in a short confidential interview with her next-door 
neighbor. Miss Brown ; for Mrs. Crewe found her time fully occu- 
pied, while the speed at which Collins galloped up and down and to 
and fro, under the spur of her mistress's exhortations, was almost 
alarming. " How the poor creature escapes a broken neck is a mir- 
acle," was Winnie's comment 

" Your brother has not come in yet," said Mrs. Crewe as the two 
girls entered the little dining-room. " It is really too bad. He 
will not get his dinner comfortably. A fore quarter of lamb cannot 
be played tricks with ; it must be done to a turn and served at the 
right moment I will cut ofi^his dinner. Collins will keep it hot 
for him ; and, Collins, bring me my precious Topsy's plate. Col- 
lins 1 " in a tone of righteous wrath, " how dare you appear to wait at 
table in suck an apron ? It would be intolerable even were I alone, 
but before these young ladies it is positively insulting I Go, my 
girl, go, go, go. There, I will pass the plates, but put on a clean 
apron before you appear in my sight" 

" Please'm," sobbed Collins, retiring overwhelmed, " the laun- 
dress she have lost two of my best, and I hain't got another." 

" Now, don't answer me, Collins ; it is a thing I cannot and will 
not endure. I shall speak to you afterward. Ridiculous creature 1 
she begins to cry if I look at her." 

" Laura, my love, let me send you this nice little rib. We will 
keep the shoulder for this evening. Dear, dear, that girl has never 
left a dish for it I Would you mind passing me that hand-bell, the 
regular bell is always breaking." 
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" Let me go and tell her what you want," said Laura, good-nat- 
uredly, and rising from her seatj "it will save her a journey up- 
stairs." 

" No, no, pray do not trouble yourself my dear ; you really will 
spoil her, and I am sure I do not know what you will think of my 
menage.^* 

" You need not trouble about that," said Winnie, smiling, as 
Laura left the room. " The kitchen and the dining-room doors 
were exactly opppsite each other in Dresden, and we often helped 
to bring in the dinner." 

" Dear me I is it possible ? " said Mrs. Crewe, who was anxiously 
struggling to separate the short bones without splashing gravy on 
the cloth ; then^ter success attended her efforts, sitting down with 
a slight sigh, " How many servants did you keep, my love ? Thank 
you, Laur^ cio sit down and eat something. Is that girl coming ? 
Oh, here, Cfollins I " as the afflicted slavey, still drowned in tears, her 
offending apron turned back in three-cornered fashion, appeared ; 
" come, come, hold the dish nearer ! There, put that in the larder, 
directly y Collins I on the left-hand shelf, mind. Take some mint 
sauce, Winnie. I really cannot call you Miss Fielden. ' ' 

" Pray do not," returned the young lady. 

" But you did not tell me," persisted Mrs. Crewe, when the next 
break in her hospitable cares permitted, " you did not tell me how 
many servants you kept ? " 

" Only one, " said Winnie. 

" And you were four in family, and saw companv, you say ? It 
must have been a tight fit I But then, no doubt, Cferman servants 
are yerj different from the conceited young ladies we have to con- 
tend with ; who think themselves as fine as their mistresses, and do 
not hke to soil their hands I " 

" They are troublesome in G-ermany too," said Laura ; " they 
can work very hard, and would just as soon scrub the floors at seven 
o'clock in the evening as at any time, but they have no notion of 
method ; you have to direct them perpetually." 

" Still, to live in the style you did with only one servant was won- 
derful management I " 

" We did not live in any style," cried Winnie, laughing, and then 
added with a sigh: " But we were very, very happy 1 " and for a 
few minutes silence ensued. Then Mrs. Crewe observed : 

"Ahl yes, young people Uke variety. There I" interrupting 
herself, as the sound of the door-bell reached them — " there is Her- 
bert 1" 

" I will let him in," said Winnie, jumping up and hurrying away. 

" I declare you are the most obliging young creature I ever met,"- 
exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, while she rang the hand-bell vehemently, 
thereby evoking the prest^nce of Collins, who came in nearly head- 
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foremost "There, there, Collins, bring a hot plate for Master 
Herbert ; I will cut his dinner for him, then you can take away the 
lamb, and bring the tart — Well, Mr. Herbert, where have you 
been ? " 

" I am sorry to be so late, Mrs. Crewe, but I strolled away as far 
as St. Janies's, and saw the guard mounted ; then I fell in with a 
Qerman nurse, as I came back through Kensington Gardens ; she 
was looking for one of the children who had strayed away, and she 
could not speak a word of EngHsh ; so I stopped and helped her. 
Thanks, Mrs. Crewe, that's a tremendous plateful, but I am awfully 
hungry." 

Then Mrs. Crewe attacked the tart, a delicious, lightly-browned, 
flaky-looking tart^ and distributed large helpings, flnally exclaim- 
ing in a severe tone, " CoUins 1 bring me a plate, Collins 1 There," 
she continued, heaping up a Uberal supply — " there, eat that your- 
self, and never let me see such an apron again ! " ^dt Collins over- 
powered but consoled. 

" They never can say that they are not well fed here," added Mrs. 
Crewe, defiantly : " they " meaning generally the succession of do- 
mestics who had toiled in her service. "And now, ray dears, what 
are you going to do this afternoon ? would you like to go out ? " 

" I do not want to go out," said Winnie, sadly. 

" Nor I," added Laura. 

" And it is boiling hot I " said Herbert 

" Then," said Mrs. Crewe, cheerfully, " let us have a nice quiet 
afternoon, working and talking. I suppose you young ladies have 
some elegant fancy work on hand ; /am reduced to darn my stock- 
ings — a work I detest." 

" If I might bring down my paint-box and things," said Laura, 
with hesitation, " I could finish a note-book I have been doing for 
my guardian." 

" Certainly I " cried Mra Crewe, with gi-eat readiness. " 1 adore 
everything artistic." 

" And if you hke, I will help you to darn your stockings," said 
Winnie, leaning a little towards her hostess in the half-caressing 
manner peculiar to her. " For I have no work of my own." 

" You are really a darling 1 " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. " We will 
have dinner cleared away as soon as Herbert has finished, and settle 
ourselves here, because (I did not mean to tell you, but I cannot 
keep it), I expect the tuner this afternoon ; the instrument is a good 
one, but terribly neglected." 

" Oh, that will be delightful I " cried Winnie. " I long to play, 
and yet I dread to hear the sound of the airs — the music my father 
used to love." 

" Very natural indeed," said Mrs. Crewe. " But you must en- 
deavor, my love, to conquer these vain regrets, — Collins I Come 
4 
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and take away I Collins 1 She does not hear me " — an hysterical 
fantasia on the belL 

" I do not think I have shown you my son's photograph," said 
Mrs. Crewe, after Laura had settled her painting materials and re- 
commenced the half-finished group of wild flowers on pale gray 
Russian leather, which she designed for her guardian : and Winnie, 
with a basketful of stockings, had established herself on the sofa. 
Mrs. Crewe had drawn a stocking on one hand and then permitted 
it to repose on her lap. "I do not think I have shown you my son's 
photograph." 

" Yes. Do you not remember the day before yesterday when 
you took us into your room ? " said Laura. 

^' Oh I that one," in a disparaging tone. " I mean the last^ a col- 
ored one, cabinet size. He gave it to me just before he went away. 
I will bring it ; " and she left the room for a minute, returning with 
a morocco case in her hand, which she opened and handed to 
Winnie. 

'^ Is he not a handsome fellow ? He has such fine eyes ; and see, 
what a broad, intellectual brow I He is, though /say it, wonder- 
fully clever, and so naturally refined; while his devotion to me is 
something too sweet I Is it not a charming face ? " 

" Yery nice, indeed," said Winnie, kindly^ looking at it for a mo- 
ment and passing it on to Laura, while Mrs. Crewe took up her 
stocking again and stuck her needle into it. 

Laura took the portrait and gazed at it with some interest. It 
represented a man of perhaps thirty, with certainly a broad fore- 
head which seemed low from the mass of black hair that fell over 
it ; dark, well assured, somewhat wistful eyes ; and the rest of the 
features large and strong rather than refined; the embrowned 
countenance grave, almost stern. " It is a resolute face, yet I 
should not be afraid of it," said Laura, thoughtfully, as she continued 
to look at the picture. 

" Afraid 1 " echoed Mrs. Crewe. " I should think not I He is 
the gentlest, quietest creature in a house." 

" Let me see," asked Herbert, who was looking for a book among 
a few volumes of novels, travels, and essays whidi filled a bookcase 
between the windows. 

" I would not like to vex him," was the boy's comment. " He 
looks like a fellow that could give you a thrashing if you deserved 
it. Is he in the navy, Mrs. Crewe ? " for something hke a button 
and gold braid adorned his collar. 

" No, I am sorry to say he is not," sighed Mrs. Crewe, taking the 

Ehotograph and looking long and earnestly at it. " It has always 
een a mortification to me that he could not follow his father's pro- 
fession. Captain Crewe was in the royal navy, you know. But 
he died when my dear boy was just old enough to want a great deal 
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more in the way of education than / could give him ; and then a 
kind friend got him a berth on board one of Duncan and Gibhs's 
ships — which it would have been a clear tempting of Providence to 
refuse — and so he went into the mercantile marine ; but it was a 
bitter trial ; though what the mercantile marine is to the country 
no words of mine can express, yet the officers do not take the posi- 
tion they ought Don't take so much trouble over that stocking, 
dear ; it really is not worth it. The way they destroy things in the 
wash is abominable. But as I was saying, I could not give Denzil 
— ^his name is Arthur Charles Francis Denzil — after my mother's 
grandfather, Lord Denzil of Coomb, and that is a thing that annoys 
me ; the other officers in Duncan and Gibbs's service are not well 
bred. When they come up here to see my son, it is Denny here and 
Denny there, as if he was any low Irishman. Dennis is quite a 
common name among the Irish." 

*' Indeed I " said Winnie, examining another stocking. 

Herbert took " Ivanhoe " from its place and went away to read 
in the garden. There was a pause, during whichCollins put in her 
head. 

" Pleas'm," she said, " there's a gentleman called as wants to re- 
pair the piano." 

" A gentleman I " repeated Mrs. Crewe with strong emphasis, as 
she rose with dignity, clearing her lap of cotton, scissors, etc., etc. 
" When will you learn to speak correctly? Gentlemen don't go 
about with bags to tune pianos." 

" Anyways, 'm, he has a tail-coat and a top-hat." 

" That does not constitute a gentleman," said Mrs. Crewe, sailing 
out of the room. " " There, Collins, do not answer, but go fetch a 
duster and a damp rag. Make haste, Collins, make haste I " 

" Oh, Laura, is she not fun ? " whispered Winnie. " We are in 
for a chapter of Denny. He is very good, I dare say, but he looks 
like a smuggler, a sort of amiable Dick Hatteraiok." 

" I like his face," said Laura, thoughtfully, leaning back to look 
sideways at her last touches^ " and he must be a good son to be so 
loved." 

Winnie made no reply, and darned in silence for some minutes. 

"I do wonder what my fate will be, "she said at length. "I long, 
yet dread, to hear what Admiral Desbarres will say." 

"I do not think he will want you to go to Liverpool," returned 
Laura. 

" I am afraid to hope so." 

Ke-enter Mrs. Crewe. Discordant sounds from the next room, 

" Now, my dears, we shall have a little music of an evening," said 
Mrs. Crewe, resuming her seat. " I delight in music; I used to 
play myself, but my dear father, who commanded the 5th native 
regiment for many years, and was a very distinguished officer. 
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always said my ear was too correct; and I had not patience to 
practice. However, I am longing to hear you play, Winnie ! What 
were we talking of ? — oh I DenzU. Yes, as I was saying, it was not 
in my power to give him those advantages which he deserved, but 
he is quite a bookworm. Those are all his books there. He was 
always fond of improving himself. I remember when he had the 
measles — he had measles very severely when he was about six 
years old. My sister and I — she came to help me nurse him, like a 
kind good creature as she was, and married a naval chaplain after- 
ward, who turned missionary, and after preaching the gospel in 
many climes, he was killed (and they say eaten) in the interior of 
Africa or some-such place. Well, I assure you, that dear boy made us 
read "Little Arthur's History of England " quite through J?ve times. 
I have never forgotten it. I have had a good idea of English his- 
tory ever since : Alfred burning the cakes, you know, and Canute 
with the waves, and the citizens of Calais — though that is not Bug- 
lish history exactly, and Richard the Third, and those poor little 
princes — horrid, greedy wretch 1 and Ratimer and Lidley — I mean 
Latimer and Ridley — and all the rest of it. Oh I he was most per- 
severing." 

" He must have been cruel to have put you five times through 
that horrid little book," said Winnie, smiling; "I should never 
have had the patience to read it over and over." 

" Oh I yes you would, "said Mrs. Crewe with unconscious pathos, 
" if you had such a dear, brave, patient boy — and as little to do 
with and amuse him as I had. Those were trying times, my loves I 
such as I trust you will never know ; but I hope I never forgot, all 
through the worst of them, that I was the daughter and wife of 
British officers, and tried to keep the appearance of a gentle- 
woman." 

" I am sure you did," said Laura, kindly, " and I know how hard 
it is to keep up appearances. I am afraid it is rather waste of en- 
ergy to do so." 

" No, that it is not," returned Mrs. Crewe, warmly. " It just 
gives strength and courage to feel that you are holding your place 
where Grod put you, in spite of difficulties. I am conservative and 
aristocratic in my principles, and I have always managed with 
these principles to keep out of debt" 

" I am sure some of the most charming aristocratic people we 
met in Germany were so deeply in debt that they could not return 
to England, " said Winnie, laughing. 

" Theirs was not true aristocracy," retmned Mrs. Crewe, loftily ; 
" but with these views, you can imagine how bitterly I felt putting 
a son of mine into the merchant service ; but he seems very happy 
and is getting on very well He was promoted to be chief officer 
the voyage before this one, and I hope he will soon be captain. I 
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rather expect him home in a mdnth or six weeks. He has not had 
a very long voyage this time, only to the Cape with cargo and pas- 
sengers. Ah 1 he will be pleased to find that I have two charming 
girls to keep me company, for he was not at all satisfied when he 
left, because I had taken a young man to board — a very respectable 
young man, who is one of Thurston and Trent's clerks, the Admi- 
ral's solicitors, you know ; but he grewjunsteady and irregular in his 
payments ; then he wanted to bring in friends to supper 1 He even 
took liberties, and tried to call my son * Denny,' which of course 
was out of the question — Denzil soon settled that ; at last he bor- 
rowed small sums and gave notice, but I have never seen him or 
any money since." 

" That's too bad," remarked Laura, sympatheticiSly. 

"Oh I I fancy he will pay me yet ; I do not think he was bad- 
hearted — only thoughtless and — not a gentleman, " etc., etc. ; and 
for a whole littemoon Mrs. Crewe talked and questioned and ex- 
claimed in the largest capitals. She would not have had the talk all 
to herself, however, had not Winnie been occupied a good deal by 
conjectures as to what the Admiral would s^ on the momentous 
question of accepting her aunt's invitation. Whatever his decision, 
rfie felt she must be guided by it His benevolence, her own help- 
lessness, forbade her liberty of action ; yet she shrank from tne 
plunge into strange waters, and prayed to be delivered from coming 
into contact with her unknown relatives. 

^F ^F ^F ^F ^F ^F ^F 

" I wish, dear," said Mrs. Crewe to Laura a few hours later, 
" that you would just look at the table and tell me if it is all right. 
I never attempted to entertain the Admiral before, and I do not 
know his tastes." 

" Nor do I," returned Laura. " I have never seen much of him 
till lately, since my dear uncle's death, and then he generally dined 
at the hotel I think his tastes are very simple, and everything is 
very nice, Mrs. Crewe. Admiral Desbarres is a sort of man for 
whom one would never put on fine things, or make a display ; but 
indeed I hardly know him ; he came but rarely to the Rectory, and 
I wrote to him about three times a year. I do not know how it is, 
though I love and revere him, I am not quite at ease in his pres- 
ence." 

" I know," said Mrs. Crewe, nodding her head sagaciously ; " I 
feel the same as if I were in church, and had my best bonnet on and 
must not think profane thoughts. But how kind and generous he 
is!" 

" Still, Lamra, though he is so superior," put in Winnie, " I fancy 
he likes people to look nice, and I wish you would wear one of my 
white frills ; it would be such an improvement" 

" Very well, Winnie, replied Laura, carelessly. The result of 
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wliich assent was that Winnie took charge of her cousin's toilet, 
much to the improvement of her personal appearance. 

The Admiral was a httle late, for which he made a careful and dis- 
tinct apology. He had been issuing from his hotel, when a young 
man — " your relative, Laura, Mr. Reginald Piers — came in, and I 
could do no more than turn back with him, as his visit was an en- 
tirely gratuitous act of civility. I trust, therefore, Mrs. Crewe, you 
will see that my want of punctuahty was unavoidable. I told 
Mr. Piers, after a few minutes, I was due here at seven-thirty, and 
he at once released me." 

" Pray do not mention it. Admiral ; tea is not like dinner, and we 
are all well pleased to wait for youy 

But the Admiral's presence acted in a marvelous way upon the 
bubbling flow of Mrs. Crewe's talk, and the evening meal was more 
silently and quickly dispatched than usual. 

After the third cup had been universally dechned, though the 
hostess assiu"ed them that there was still excellent tea in the teapot. 
Admiral Desbarres said very dehberately, " Will you permit me to 
go into the next room with Laura and Winnie ? I have some mat- 
ters to speak about ; the result of which I shall communicate to you 
afterward." 

" Certainly, my dear sir 1 certainly I " rephed Mrs. Crewe, bland- 
ly, although disappointed at not being included in the privy coun- 
cil. " I shall be waiting here whenever you want me." 

So Latira rose and led the way into the drawing-room, which 
was Mrs. Crewe's most sacred shrine, and though not too abun- 
dantly furnished, was cheerful and pretty, and sweet with mignon- 
ette and wall-flowers. 

The Admiral sat down on the sofa, Laura on a low chair opposite, 
and Winnie, after a moment's hesitation, said with a smile and a 
blush, " May I sit by you ? " The Admiral immediately held out 
his hand, and Winnie nestled to his side with her naturally caress- 
ing manner. " We have several matters to discuss," said the Admi- 
ral after a pause ; " your affairs, my dear Winifrid, are the most 
pressing, i ou have had a letter from your aunt ? and as I have 
for the present taken the place of your guardian and nearest friend, 
I feel justified in asking to see it" 

" Yes, of course," cried Winnie, rising to go and find it " I in- 
tended to show it to you. I am sure you will think it anything but 
kind ; " and she went quickly away. 

" She is a loving, gentle child," said the Admiral, looking after 
her kindly, " but has all the hasty prejudice natural to youth. You, 
Laura, seem gifted with better and calmer judgment; you must as- 
sist me in guiding this impatient spirit" 

" Winnie is very bright," said Laura in her usual low, but clear, 
refined voice, " and has a good deal of natural insight; the letter is 
rather harsh." 
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" I must read it myself and judge," he replied, and kept silent till 
Winnie returned and placed it in his hands, watching him with un- 
disguised anxiety whUe he slowly perused it 

The Admiral still kept silence, even after he had finished and re- 
turned the epistle to its envelope. " It is deficient in kindliness of 
tone," he said at length, " nevertheless, it is kind in reality. Your 
mother's sister offers you the shelter of her home, and for every 
reason it will be well to accept it" 
"'^^innie's eyes filled up and she shook her head. 

" Reflect^" resimied the Admiral ; " she is your nearest of kin ; 
you have a certain claim on her, and she on you ; she is disposed to 
befriend you ; if you reject her advance, you perhaps deprive your- 
self of a natural ally ; if you go to her, you are very likely to touch 
her heart, and convert her into a valuable friend. It is worth while 
to try your chance with these unknown relatives." Another pause, 
during which two big tears rolled down Winnie's cheeks. 

" It may be painful," continued the general benefactor, " but I 
am sure you must agree with me. I too nave had a letter from Mrs. 
Morgan, somewhat in the same strain : she suggests what you have 
yourself thought of — that your education, your familiarity with 
foreign tongues, ought to be a means of support; she is probably 
right ; but^ my child, you are so young, so inexperienced, that I 
rather shrink from the idea of your going among strangers." 

*' I am sure I would prefer real strangers," ejaculated Winnie. 

*' Besides," continued the Admiral, not heeding the interruption, 
** I have a strong prejudice— I should rather say conviction — against 
women going forth to battle with the world ; it is opposed to the 
divine will, so far as we can trace it in natural laws. They have 
plenty of work, most useful work, placed before them ; but let it be 
in private and under the shelter oi sufficient protection." 

" Yet it is disgraceful to women, as well as to men, to Uve on the 
bounty of others," said Laura. 

" Not so much," he returned. " You have rights which no man 
of proper f eeUng can deny." 

" At all events, you think I ought to go to Liverpool ? " said Win- 
nie, ruefully. " I hoped I might stay here, and perhaps Laura and 
I could get pupils, or she might sell her pictures or copies, and I 
might translate things : for Mrs. Crewe is so kind, we might feel 
quite at home with her, and both Laura and I are " — hesitation and 
blushes — " are ashamed of costing you so much." 

A tender smile spread over the Admiral's thoughtful face. " You 
are two fledglings God has given me to shelter ; but Laura is really 
and legally my charge, while you, Winif rid, are just as welcome to 
my care and help ; but I do not feel justified in withdrawing you 
from your relatives and natural protectors j they may be able to do 
more for you than L Therefore, while we try to ascertain if any- 
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thing can be secured for you from the wreck of your father's prop- 
erty, or otherwise arrange your future, you had better accept your 
aunt's invitation." 

" It will be terrible to part," urged Laura. 

" But we must," added Winnie, desparingly. 

" It is not forever," said the Admirsd with his kindest smile. " I 
would not be harsh with you, Winifrid. If upon trial you find 
yourself unkindly treated, or that you fail in creating the tender, 
motherly interest which blesses both giver and receiver, tell me 
frankly, and I will remove you j but you must give your aunt and 
her family a fair trial" 

" Oh ! thank you, dear, dear Admiral," cried Winnie, fairly burst- 
ing into tears ; " that is a gleam of hope, and I will do whatever you 
wish — ^whatever you wish I " 

" All will be well if you are patient and faithful," said the Admi- 
ral, taking her hand in both of his, which was his nearest approach 
to a caress. He was one of those rare, self-sacrificing, self -con- 
trolled men who scarce allowed himself to taste the honey of his 
own beneficence. " And now that we have discussed these letters, 
which it would have been unfair to display to strange eyes, suppose 
yoa ask Mrs. Crewe to join us ; I want to ask her if she can keep 
Herbert^f or the present. The holidays are at hand, and as his Eng- 
llshis somewhat deficient, it would be well if some private lessons 
could be obtained for him." 

Need it be said with what grace and dignity Mrs. Crewe added 
herself to the " friends in council ? " but die was penetrated with 
regret at the idea of losing Miss Fielden ; she has already begun to 
feel a mother's interest in her charming young friend. As to Her- 
bert, the dear boy should be well looked after, and she thought 
her friend next door. Miss Brown, knew one of the masters of a 
large school close by, who often remained during the holidays, and 
might be glad to give English lessons. Really Miss Fielden's de- 
parture would be quite a blow. When must she leave them? 
Next week ! was not that rather quick ? She (Mrs. Crewe) be- 
lieved there were certain indispensable additions to dear Wini- 
frid's toilet that must be provided. 

" Indeed," said the Admiral, with sudden attention. " Be so 
good as to let me know what money is requisite, and I will endeav- 
or to supply it." 

" You know, my dear guardian, that there will be a httle money 
of mine coming soon," murmured Laura. " I shall stay here ; I shall 
not want anything." 

" My dear, I require that you leave your affairs in my hands for 
the present," said the Admiral with authority. 

And then Mrs. Crewe launched forth in voluble particulars, as to 
what was necessary for her charming young friend, till the worthy 
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gentleman, bewildered by a torrent of terms he could not under- 
stand, mildly demanded a sum total This, after some contention 
between the excess of Mrs. Crewe's computation and the more 
modest estimate of the young ladies, was finally adjusted, and then 
the Admiral was pressed to partake of wine and biscuit, and even 
a glass of " grog," as Mrs. Crewe blandly observed she understood 
a sailor's tastes, while Laura and Winnie stood aghast at the sacri- 
lege of ofiering such a beverage to their exalted " guardian angel" 

" Thank you, no," said the Admiral, smiling. " In the early days 
I enjoyed my glass as heartily as most men, but this quiet sheltered 
life does not entitle me to such strong stimulants. I rarely taste 
spirits, and never touch anything after my evening meal I had al- 
most forgotten to mention, Mrs. Crewe, that my young acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Beginald Piers, requests permission to call upon you and 
his relative Laura, whom he used to know before she went to Ger- 
many." 

" Oh I of course. Admiral ; any friend of yours will be most wel- 
come." 

" Reginald Piers I " repeated Laura, the color slowly, faintly com- 
ing to her cheek. 

" Reginald Piers I " cried Winnie. " I remember he used to be 
such a tease. Oh I I shall be so glad to see him." 

A few works of leave-taking and the Admiral was gone. 

" There was never such a charming, well-bred, true Christian," 
said Mrs. Crewe, as she replaced the bottles she had hospitably set 
forth, in the sideboard. *' But I wish you were not to go away, 
Winnie ; you must try and come back as soon as you can. And 
who is Mr. Reginald Piers, my dears ? Is he a first cousin, Laura ? " 

" Oh, no I third or fourth — I do not know exactly. He was at 
school with Dick — Winnie's eldest brother — and used often to 
spend the holidays with us." 

" He is very nice — or he used to be very nice," added Winnie. 
" He is older than Dick, and very clever, I believe. The last time 
he was at Cheddington he had just gone into some business or office 
in London. I wonder how the Admiral met him ? But if you do 
not mmd, Mrs. Crewe, I will go to bed ; I feel quite heartbroken at 
the idea of going to this strange aunt I cannot tell you how I 
dread it." 

" Well, we must only hope it will turn out for the best," said 
Mrs. Crewe, kindly, as she bid her young guests good-night, and as 
they ascended to their chamber, they heard her caUing sonorously, 
" Collins — Collins I where is Topsy ? I have not seen her the whole 
evening. I cannot go to bed unless my precious cat is safe." 

Arrived in their own quarters, poor Winnie quite broke down ; 
she hung round Laura ; she conjured up the most painful pictures of 
her own desolation when banished far from all she loved ; she re- 
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fused to be comforted, and when at last Laura persuaded her to go 
to bed, sobbed herself to sleep like a weary, disappointed child. 

Then Laura drew forth her writing-case, and sat down to make a 
few entries in her journal, which was a kind of confidant and com- 
panion to her, and though still and very quiet, large tears welled up 
and dropped upon the page ; while she looked long and tenderly at 
the flushed cheek and parted lips of the sleeper, whose breath even 
yet quivered with the violence of her past emotion ; and then from 
out her" few treasures she took a case of photographs, and gazed at 
the well-known, well-loved faces of the aunt and uncle who had 
been as parents to her. Finally, she dwelt long upon the portrait of 
a young man — a bright, bold face, with the suspicion of a mischiev- 
ous smile — a face that satisfied her ideal of manhness, intelligence, 
refinement ; and while she gazed, she hved over again many a ram- 
ble tkrough wood and field, many a joyous game of noisy play, many 
an eager argument, many a quieter talk when the boy's dawning 
ambition suggested air castles, to which she Hstened with delightful 
interest ; and nearer memories still recalled the last weeks they had 
spent together, which from some hidden cause had been imbued 
with such strange sweetness — ^sweetness her heart ached to re- 
member ; and then all was dark and dreary. Reginald Piers passed 
out of her life into the world of reality beyond her ken ; change, and 
sorrow, and separation came, and she saw him no more. But he 
was coming 1 — coming of his own free will and unconstrained kind- 
ness ! What joy to listen to that pleasant voice, to see those bright 
laughing eyes once more ; if only — only she were not so plain and 
colorless, so little gifted with grace or lovehness I Oh I for even a 
shadow of Winnie's beauty — that beauty which her artistic soul 
loved and admired with a generous appreciative love. 

" How weak, and fooUsh, and contemptible I am," she murmured 
at last, hastily closing up the case, " to waste my heart in such fruit- 
less longings ! Let me grasp what gifts I have, and make the most 
of them. Friendship is worth something ; and at least it rests with 
myself to be like the king's daughter, * all glorious within '." 

CHAPTER VL 

LUNCHEON was over in the temporary dweUing of Sir Gilbert 
Jervois, on« warm rainy afternoon at the end of May, more 
than a month after the deatii of Mr. Fielden and the accession of 
Reginald Piers to the family estate. 

"Is Sir Gilbert at home ? "asked that gentleman, as the only man- 
servant the baronet deemed necessary to his town establishment 
opened the door. 

" No, sir I Sir Gilbert started this morning for Paris, but my lady 
is in the drawing-room." 
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• 

She was not there, however, when Kednald was shown in, nor 
did she join him for some minutes ; these ne employed first in star- 
ing out of the window, evidently not seeing what he was looking at, 
and then in turning over some books which lay upon the table, till 
his attention was arrested by a volume of Byron, in faded but once 
gorgeous binding ; when the sombre, almost savage expression of 
his countenance gave place to a half -mocking, hali-kin<Uy smile as 
he opened it and read on tlie fly-leaf, " To H. 6. F., from her attach- 
ed A. P." 

That book I he had known it all his life ; it had been one of the 
ornaments on his mother's table in the dimly remembered time 
when he could just recall his father, a querulous, troublesome in- 
valid, the family Juggernaut, beneath the castors of whose chftir 
were prostrated metaphorically wife and children, but to chance, 
visitors a charming, high-bred man of the world, such a dehghtful 
companion. 

Algernon Piers had been for a good many years aUcuM to a small 
legation at a G-erman Court, and even in this simple society of home- 
ly highnesses he contrived to amass a tolerable amount of debt. 
These incumbrances had reached inconvenient dimensions when a 
family of wandering Ene;lish visited the picturesque little town of 
Stolzstadt The agreeable attacM soon became indispensable to the 
visitors, and ended by fascinating the wealthy orphan niece of the 
leader of the expedition, a good-natured, inert ex-militaire, who, as 
the yoimg lady was of a^e, wisely offered no opposition, and the 
course of true love in this instance ran exceedingly smooth. 

But the smoothness of Mr. and Mrs. Algernon Piers's after life 
was of a fatally sHppery kind. Indolent, self-indulgent, unsuspect- 
ing, ignorant of the value of money, whenever any unpleasant pres- 
sure pinched them, money was raised, or stock sold, till, when her 
husband was overtaken by his last illness, Mrs. Piers awoke to find 
herself almost reduced to poverty. 

How weU Reginald could remember the narrow limits of his 
early home life ; the stocking-darning, and boot-mending ; the long 
consideration of " to be, or not to be," as regarded new clothes ; 
the enormous importance attached to his sister's dress ; the steadi- 
ness with which his mother closed up her ranks and presented an 
unbroken front to that inquisitive foe, " Mrs. G-rundy " ; and then 
his schooldays, the rather intermittent education, which his military 
great-uncle assisted to pay, with their many small mortifications, 
Sie severe training which taught him to cover up his natural pride 
and disdain, wounded feeling and vain ambition, with a mantle of 
good-humored, careless indifference and readiness to oblige. 

Then came the great event from which dated the years of his later 
boyhood and maturer days. Sir Gilbert Jervois met Reginald's 
sister (who was several years her brother's senior) at the house of a 
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mutual relation, was captivated, and, after a short struggle between 
parsimony and passion, proposed for the pretty, penniless daughter 
of the ex-diplomate. 

Then great changes ensued. Mrs. Piers fondly beUeved she had 
come to the end of all her troubles, having a sort of notion that a 
rich son-in-law ought to support her. This was not quite Sir Gil- 
bert's view of the subject, but whether he thought it better to keep 
his wife quiet in their remote home, by letting her have her moth- 
er's company, or considered it a cheap piece of generosity to let her 
have the run of the house, expecting her to be a sort of unpaid head 
nurse, it is impossible to say, but after about a year Mrs. Piers went 
to reside at Ashley Grange, and then it was that Reginald gladly 
accepted Mr. Fielden's invitation to pass the holidays at the Rec- 
tory, for Sir Gilbert's hospitality was spasmodic, though at the 
Grange a month or two more made small difference. Finally came 
his own launch into life, when his cousin, Kate Piers, now become 
Mrs. Trent, mindful of pleasant days spent in his father's house, 
persuaded her husband to take the young relative at a reduced 
premiiun into his flourishing office. 

How vividly all these events came back to him as he stood mus- 
ing with " Childe Harold " open in his hands, and now '* the winter 
of his discontent was made glorious summer by the sun " of unex- 
pected prosperity. No more need to wear a mask, to follow uncon- 
genial drudgery with a smiling face, to clothe himself in a panoply 
of careless good-humor, from which the shafts of insolence or the 
rebuffs of authority glanced off harmless ; yes, it was glorious ! yet 
the words " Too bad 1 " dropped from his lips, and his next thought 
was " The poor mother I she has had hard times of it. It is some- 
thing to get her out of Jervois's clutches. I am glad I am not a wom- 
an ; they get the worst of it, as the weak always must. Ah 1 Nel- 
lie, so Sir Gilbert is off! " turning as Lady Jervois entered the 
room. 

" Yes, he was obliged to put off his departure, but is gone 1 " and 
though not by any means inclined to shake her chains, Lady Jervois 
could not repress a certain tone of relief in the last words. 

" Well, I shall be able to see you with some comfort now. Did 
you say anything to him about coming down to Pierslynn ? " 

" No ; it was not necessary. We have this house for a fortnight 
longer, and then, if he is not back, we may do what we please." 

" Yes ; but; Helen, I do not want to go to Pierslynn so soon ; I 
have business that may detain me ; still, if you and my mother and 
Sybil like to go, the place is at your service. Where are you go- 

For Lady Jervois was in her out-door attire. 
" I am going to the Scholastic Agency Office in Piccadilly to see 
about a German governess for Sybil ; she is really too backward for 
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a girl nearly ten years old. Indeed, I fear I have neglected her. 1 
have been so absorbed in my own troubles ; but you^ dear Reggie, 
have set me free and I can never thank you enough." 

"It ought to bring me luck," he muttered, evidently lost in 
thoiight. 

" L uok I I think you have had luck ; and you deserve it," return- 
ed his sister. 

Reginald did not seem to hear her. " Where is my mother ? " he 
asked abruptly, after a short pause. 

" She went up to put on her bonnet — she is coming with me." 

" I want to speak to her," said Reginald. 

" I never saw such a change as in her," said Lady Jervois. " She 
is ten years younger since you succeeded to Pierslynn ; indeed, I 
am almost as much revived. I really think my mother and myself 
are more elated than you are." 

" Ah I you do not know what this succession is to me. I " 

The entrance of Mrs. Piers prevented his finishing his sentence. 

" Reginald," said his mother, kissing him warmly, " I did not 
know you were here. I wish you could come with me to see the 
landlord of 'my house, and get him to finish|the alterations we want. 
I should hke to get settled by the middle of August. I do not 
want to go back to the Grange, and it will be so lonely to stay here 
after Helen goes." 

" Very well," returned Reginald. " And now, mother, I want 
NeUie and you to do something for me." 

" What is it, Reggie ? " said both ladies together. 

" You remember I told you that poor Fielden was dead ? Well, 
Admiral Desbarres has brought over the daughter and young- 
est boy as well as his ward, Laura Piers, who is a distant cousin of 
ours, and placed them with some lady, the widow of an old brother- 
officer, I think. Now •! want you both to call on these girls — you 
especially, mother. It would be only right, considering all the hos- 
pitality I received from the Fieldens, and — you'll come with me, 
will you not ? " breaking off abruptly. 

" What sort of girls are these wards of Admiral Desbarres ? " ask- 
ed Mrs. Piers, in an unfriendly tone. 

" Oh I they are nice and ladylike — at least Laura was — the other 
was quite a school-girl when I saw her last I do not know how 
she has turned out ; but Laura was a very pleasant girl with lots" to 
say." 

" Is she pretty ? " said Mrs. Piers, in a frigid tone. 

" No 1 not a bit," replied Reginald, laughing. " Why, are you 
already scenting matrimonial rocks ahead, mother ? " 

" Indeed, Reginald, you may laugh," she returned, herself relax- 
ing into a smile ; " but it is well for a young man in your position to 
be cautious. Without any thought on your part, your attentions 
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may give rise to hopes which it would be painful to crush j these 
boy-and-girl friendships are apt to become entanglements it would 
be well to avoid." 

" A pleasant look-out for me," said Reginald, still laughing, " if I 
am to weigh every word I speak to a pretty girl I Why downright 
matrimony would be freedom compared to such a state of things." 

" Ah, my dear boy, would to heaven I could find a suitable wife 
for you I " said Mrs. Piers, piously. " For you are not only entitled 
to, but deserve all that is best" 

" Youth,' beauty, rank, accomplishments, and riches. Eh, moth- 
er?" 

" However, as Miss Piers has none of these qualifications, there 
can be small danger. Let us go and leave our cards upon her, " said 
Lady Jervois. " How is she related to us, Reginald ? " she added. 

" I scarcely know. Her father was a Captain Edward Piers, and 
I think he knew my father. Do you remember anything of him ? " 
(to Mrs. Piers). 

" Oh ! she is Edward Piers's daughter ? Yes, I remember his 
staying with us at a pretty Utile place we took near Goodwood, 
He came for the races. He was certainly a cousin, and he and your 
father used to be together a good deal as boys, I believe ; but there 
was a something about his family not quite comme ilfaut I don't 
know what. Oh I it was ages ago. -fie was very nice. I remem- 
ber his strolling in the garden witii me by moonlight, and telling me 
how desperately in love he was with the sister of a clergyman, 
somewhere in Devonshire, I think ; but her people opposed the 
marriage — then I lost sight of him," and Mrs. Piers heaved a sigh at 
the backward glimpse of happy days thus recalled. 

" I am not at all up in genealogy," remarked Reginald ; " all I 
know is that the Fieldens were very kind to me, and we ought to 
show these girls some attention." 

" Very well, Reginald. Where do they five ? If not very far 
you might come with us to call there first" 

" There is the address," taking Admiral Desbarres's card, on the 
back of which he had written it from his note-book — " 13 Leaming- 
ton Road, Westboume Park." 

" That is ratiier out of the way beyond the parks " said Lady Jer- 
vois. 

" I know it was too expensive a neighborhood for me to lodge in, 
six weeks ago," returned Reginald, laughing, " and I used to envy a 
fellow-clerk of mine having such nice quarters. I believe he Uved 
in this very house; to be sure, money was no object to him, as he 
did not pay unless convenient" 

^' Let us go then, " said Mrs. Piers ; adding in a rather dissatisfied 
tone, "they will certainly be at home such a day as this." 

Reginald threw a curious glance, half laughing, yet resolute, at 
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his mother ; and then with extreme politeness, offered his arm to 
lead her to the carriage. 

4( 4( « 4( * * « 

But in spite of rain and mud, CoUins, somewhat excited by the 
unusual appearance of " carriage company " in Leamington Road, 
reported " Missus and the young ladies as gone out," whereupon a 
small pack of cards were deposited in her grimy hands, for Collins 
had embraced the opportunity of having the house to herself, to en- 
joy a good cleaning of the bed-rooms while safe from being " wor- 
ritted." 

Each of the ladies left two cards, and Reginald three, while he 
drew anxious looks from his mother by writing the name of ** Miss 
Piers " on one, adding at the back, " Sorry not to find you — will 
call again soon." 

" I do not think that necessary, Reginald," she said. 

" Never mind, mother," he replied, as he drew up the windows of 
the carriage. " Laura is a sensible girl, and will not order her trous- 
seau on the strength of my message. Set me down at the corner of 
Bond Street, Helen." 

Mrs. Crewe's regret at missing these distinguished visitors was 
both loud and deep. " I am sure it was very kind and friendly to 
call, and such a bad day 1 They evidently intended to find us at 
home. I see Mr. Piers has left three cards I I suppose one is for 
me. I am rather surprised the ladies did not do the same. ' ' 

"Oh I I dare say one card was meant for Laura and me together, 
you know, as we are like sisters," cried Winnie, with ready tact 
and half believing what she said. 

" Reginald says he will come again ; how glad I shall be to see 
him 1" cried Laura, studying his card. " I hope you will not be 
gone when he comes, Winnie. How surprised he will be to see 
you I " 

To this Winnie made no answer, she could'not command her voice 
to speak of her fast approaching departure ; for not even the pleas- 
ant operation of renewing her rather exhausted wardrobe, nor a 
fairly polite letter from her unknown aunt, had reconciled her to the 
prospect of this plunge into life on her own account. 

She had submitted to the Admiral's decision, but with utter hope- 
lessness as to the result, only she had made up her mind to accept 
the dictum of her benefactor without murmuring, and even got up 
some interest in the purchases declared indispensable by Mrs. 
Crewe. To that lady the interval of preparation was decidedly en- 
joyable ; to get a large amouAt of value for money actually ex- 
pended, by ransackingMarshalland Snelgrove's, and examining the 
innermost recesses of Whitely's ; to pick up unheard-of bargains in 
frilling, fans, and jet pins ; to beat the dressmaker down to the low- 
est margin of profit ; to devise amazing transformations of old ma- 
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terials, and expend much eloquence in the effort to bring her young 
friends round to her special views touching " flounces, fringes, pUs- 
s^s, and princess robes," kept her constantly and agreeably excited. 
As she remarked during a flying visit she paid to her friendly next- 
door neighbor, " I have, of course, a good deal on my hands just 
now ; these poor, dear girls do not like to do anything without me, 
and it is both.a duty and a pleasure to assist them ; they are so grate- 
ful for my help, so lady-like and refined, quite what I have been ac- 
customed to," etc., etc. 

To which Miss Brown repUed, " I dare say they are ; but a young 
woman of twenty or twenty-one — did you say Miss Piers was ? — 
ought to be able to take care of herseK and save you trouble." 

" Oh 1 I am quite ready to be of use to them, poor young creat- 
ures. You can't think how accompHshed they are. Miss Piers 
paints and draws Hke an artist ; she is making a beautiful picture of 
my precious Topsy — quite life-like! Winnie Fielden, too,. she 
plays Tnost beautifully. Come in and have a cup of tea with us this 
evening, just to hear her — ^you understand these things and have 
had more to do with them than I have— and I am sure you will be 
charmed." 

" You are very good, Mrs. Crewe. I shall be very glad to have 
an opportunity of seeing your young friends after hearing so much 
about them." 

" She is a good soul," thought Mrs. Crewe, as she bid her a smil- 
ing good-day ; " but a little envious of my superior advantages." 

" She is a kind neighbor," reflected Miss Brown, as she attended 
her deferentially to the door ; " but all her geese are swans." 

Meantime the dreaded day of parting drew near with appalling 
rapidity. Laura was more affected by Winnie's sudden determina- 
tion to endure and to submit than she would have been by the loud- 
est lamentations. She would have given anything to go in her 
place, for, though not three years Winnie's senior, 3ie had a won- 
derfully maternal feeling for her cousin, a longing to spare her in all 
possible ways ; partly, perhaps, from the tender, grateful regard 
she had had for the aunt, to whom this only daughter had been so 
inexpressibly dear, partly from the pleasure she always took in 
Winnie's beauty and grace. Moreover, th^^ child waa both win- 
some and winning, one of those fortune's favorites, who, without 
effort on their own part, seem to attract to themselves the best of 
everything. 

Laura exhausted all the topics of consolation in her power ; but 
chiefly she dwelt on the Admiral's permission to return should 
Winifrid find life in Liverpool unendurable. 

" Yes ; but that depends on what constitutes being unendura- 
ble," said poor Winnie, despairingly. " To live there at all seems 
to me unendurable ; but Admiral Desbarres does not think so. Oh I 
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dearest Laura, strive to get leave for us to work together while I 
am awav. We surely have a right to independence u we can earn 
it" 

" Trust me, I will, and I shall succeed ; for you know, Winnie, I 
think there is a limit to obedience. Only I cannot bear to vex the 
Admiral." 

" And you will write often, dear, dear Laura. Answer all my 
letters, and tell me all about Reginald Piers." 

"Yes, dear, I will." 

" Let me sleep with you, Laura, to-night I feel as if I could not 
let you go. How desolate I shall he to-morrow I There I I will 
not talk any more ; I must make up my mind and be brave. " 

Yet it was Winnie who slept^ and Laura who watched and 
prayed. So the night passed. 

The next morning, with many a tearful embrace and reiterated 
promises to write, with a motherly blessing, a huge packet of sand- 
wiches, and a flask of sherry and water from Mrs. Crewe, an illus- 
trated paper, and the " Leisure Hour " from the Admiral, Winnie, 
trying to smile through her tears, was set forward on her first step 
alone in the journey of Ufe. 

CHAPTER VIL 

THE days which followed Winnie's departure were like a 
strange, bad dream. They had never been separated before, 
and Laura was like a creature that had lost her other self. To wake 
in the morning and see Winnie's little white bed smooth and emp- 
ty ; to sit down to work or paint and find herself on the point of 
uttering some thought as it stirred the convolutions of her brain, 
and suddenly remember that there was no other self to receive the 
utterance j to go to rest at night unaccompanied, alone — how pain- 
ful it all was I What a sense of being lost weighed down every 
minute of those first days ! Then, though heartily grateful to Mrs. 
Crewe for her warm hospitality, it was not diverting to listen to an 
unceasing flow of anecdotes respecting persons she had never 
known, histories of complicated transactions rendered incompre- 
hensible by endless parentheses, or a course of searching interroga- 
tions as to her own life and adventures,her uncle's income, and why 
he had not saved money, the probability of the Admiral leaving his 
fortune to her, etc., etc. Above all, there was the perpetual work- 
ing of her imagination ; ceaselessly did it present pictures of what 
Winnie was doing or suffering ; of how Winnie would conduct her- 
self, and manacle her clothes ; and how miserable she would be by 
herself, even if her stranger relatives were nice and kind. Mrs. 
Crewe was most sympathetic : " I am sure I don't wonder at your 
feeling your cousin's loss I " she would say ; " a sweeter girl I never 

5 
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saw, and so pretty ! You'll see she will pick up a rich husband in 
Liverpool, so it may be all for the best" 

** I do not know that," said Laura, smiling ; '^ I should lose her 
then altogether I " 

" Oh, in a good cause you would not mind I Now, don't stay 
moping in your own room ; bring your painting things, or what- 
ever you have to do, here, and we will be company to each other. I 
Uke to see you painting, it is quite wonderful ; and I had such a 
charming letter from my dear boy ; I will read it to you." 

And she proceeded to do so with telling emphasis, running every 
now and then into passages not intended for public perusal, and 
then pulling herself up short. " You see what a dear, considerate 
fellow he is," she concluded ; " how pleased he will be to find I have 
a nice girl hke you with me. And now, dear, if you are not going 
to paint, and have nothing particular to do, would you mind alter- 
ing the neck of my black grenadine for me ? it is too low at the left 
side. I cannot manage these sort of things, and you are so handy ; 
meanwhile I will just look at the paper and read anything interest- 
ing." 

"Very well, Mrs. Crewe," said Laura, resignedly; and Mrs. 
Crewe had just left the room to seek the garment in question, when 
the second postal delivery brought the eagerly anticipated first let- 
ter from Winnie. 

Four days had passed since they parted, and as agreed upon, after 
dispatching a post-card to announce her safe arrival, Winnie waited 
to gain some idea of her surroundings before writing. 

With almost trembling eagerness Laura tore open the envelope, 
and read : 

" My own dear Laura,— ^I feel as if I had such a volume to tell 
you, I do not know where to begin. First of all, I cried half the 
way here ; I felt nearly as miserable aa that terrible evening when 
the dear father was taken from us ! Then aa old gentleman who 
sat opposite to me was so good, and wanted to get me some refresh- 
ments when we stopped somewhere, so I showed him my packet of 
sandwiches, and then he ate a good many of them ; tell Mrs. Crewe 
they were so nice I 

" When we arrived at Liverpool, I felt half frightened, to be quite 
alone among such a crowd of strangers; but my kind old gentle- 
man stayed with me, and presently a rather rough-looking man, 
Uke a bad style of groom, came along the platform, saying, * Any 
lady here for Mr. Morgan's, Prince's Park ? ' so I stepped fdlNvard, 
and he asked my name ; then he said it was all right, he^jfead been 
sent to fetch me, and had a cab waiting. We had quite a long drive 
— oh I such a wretched drive. This is a fine, large house, splendid- 
ly furnished, quite stiff with grandeur ; but when I got in, there 
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was only a parlor maid to receive me, a nice smart girl. My aunt 
was out in the carriage with my eldest cousin, and the little ones 
5vere away with their maid. The servants offered me refreshments, 
but I preferred waiting for dinner. Then I went to my room, a 
pretty litlJe room, very tiny, and made myself presentable ; by that 
time the servant knocked at the door and said Mrs. Morgan was 
waiting for me in the drawing-room. 

" I felt nervous, you may be sure ; however, I went down. My 
aunt is an immensely stout woman and was gorgeously arrayed, 
but is rather good-looking, and greeted me pleasantly. * I thought 
you wouldn't be here before six,* she said. * Here, Amelia, here is 
your cousin Winif rid I ' and then my cousin Amelia came forward. 
Oh I such a sUm, elegant, laced-up young lady ; she gave me a hand, 
which was merely what Herbert would call a * bunch of fives,' such 
cold, loose fingers 1 

" At dinner I was introduced to Mr. Morgan : hels tall and thin 
and yellow, and very well dressed, but he does not seem quite like 
a gentleman ; he hardly took any notice of me, and seemed rather 
cross. He found fault with everything at table, thogg^i all was ex- 
cellent; when he had finished eating he suddenly asked what this 
Admiral friend of mine intended to do with me. * Is he going to 
adopt you, or support you ? ' I said I should think not ; that I 
hoped to support myself j then he gave a sort of a sneering laugh, 
and said that was easier said than done ; so my aunt cried out, 
* Nonsense, Tom ; the girl shows a right spirit ; don't you discour- 
age her.' 

" After dinner we went into the drawing-room. Mr. Morgan 
settled himself to sleep in the biggest arm-chair, and Mrs. Morgan 
sat down and fanned herself in another, while Amelia asked me if I 
could play. Presently her mother asked her to open the piano ; 
she did so and played a valse of Chopin's — one poor dead Fraulein 
Becker used to play so deUciously. It did not sound a bit like the 
same thing, she seemed to stutter over the music. Then my aunt 
asked me to play ; so I sat down and quite enjoyed the piano ; it is 
very good. I played that lovely spinning song from the * Flie- 
gander Hollander,' and just as I was swelling up the wonderful 
chorus part, Mr. Morgan suddenly woke and shouted, * Hold that 
row, will you I I call that music gone mad.' I was startled, but 
could not help laughing : it was just the sort of a scene a German 
would consider characteristic of England. My aunt exclaimed, 
' Law, Mr. Morgan, you are enough to frighten the girl out of her 
wits ! I am sure you must have practiced a great deal, Winifrid ; 
but Mr. Morgan is tired ; so, AmeUa, you had better shut up the 
piano.' 

" Soon after this the children came in. They had been spending 
the evening somewhere j they were wonderfully dressed, and their 
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hftir plaited and frizzed and tied up with ribbons ; thej took very 
little notice of me, but seemed great pets with their father. There 
are two little girls, ten and twelve, and a boy of eight — the eldest- 
boy, about fourteen, is away at Rugby. These children are quite 
odious J they seem to be guessing the money-value of every new 
thing they see. I am really quite sorry for Uiem, they are so un- 
natural. 

" Yesterday m^ aunt and Amelia went to an ' afternoon ' at some 
lady's house^ so I was put in charge of the second girl, Sarah, and 
the nursemaid or bonne, to walk about the leading streets. It is a 
fine city, full of life, but I do not think I shall Hke it Now do not 
imagine I am going to be fanciful and easily offended. I sliall be 
patient and reasonable. I really do not dislike my aunt, she seems 
kind and good-humored ; but I never felt so small in my life before 
— so poor and insignificant Still, things may get better ; but oh ! 
Laura, dear, dear Laura, if I could only throw my arms round you 
and hear your voice and have a good cry, I should feel quite strong I 
Write to me soon — very, very soon — ask Herbert to write I I 
never thought I loved him so much ; I hope he is not troublesome I 
My kind love and thanks to dear Mrs. Crewe. Oh that I was sit- 
ting down to tea with you to-night I but I am determined to be 
brave and cheerful. I write to the Admiral by this day's post. 
Now I must go down to dinner. I have put on my new dress with 
the train and the jet pins in my hair, and I think I look rather nice I 
Grod bless you, dearest Laura ; I pray for you every night Ever 
your loving cousin and sister, Winifrid Fielden." 

Laura devoured the epistle she had so anxiously anticipated with 
fond greediness. These Liverpool relations seemed anything but 
congenial. Winnie, though putting a good face on it, was evidently 
miserable, and deep in her inmost heart Laura vowed she would 
deliver her ere long from the thralldom of aunt and uncle. " But 
she is good and brave," thought Laura, with almost maternal pride. 
" I hardly hoped she would be so strong." While she thought thus, 
turning over the pages of the letter to reread it, Mrs. Crewe came 
back with Topsy on her shoulder. " The utter carelessness of Col- 
lins," she said, " is most disgraceful. Not one morsel of breakfast 
has this precious puss had to-day I and when I went to look for her 
she was crouched in the garden with all her dear little toes tucked 
under her, absolutely weak for want of food 1 so I stopped to give 
her a little cold mutton. You have had a letter, dear ? " interrupt- 
ing hersell " From our sweet Winnie ? Tell me all about it," sit- 
ting down and arranging the cat in her lap, prepared for a feast of 
news. 

Laura read her some small extracts, and told her the rest, being 
resolved against too unlimited a degree of confidence. Mrs. Crewe 
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was bj no means satisfied. " Does she not mention her uncle, dear ? 
I imagine she will be a favorite with him I Men, young or old, are 
always mollified by good looks, and of course it is most important to 
stand well with him 1 Is there an elder son, my dear ? That might 
be fortunate or unfortunate — a daughter about the same age is un- 
lucky. Doesshesayif they keep a butler? Oh I you need not be 
afraid to trust me, I never gossip. Dear creature ! I wish she were 
back here, vnth all my heart I Now don't make yourself unhappy," 
for a tear had fallen upon the paper. " So far as you have duowed 
me to tmderstandj I think everythmg is satisf actoiy." There was a 
certain amount of rebuke in Mrs. Crewe's emphasis, but before Lau- 
ra could reply, a sudden, sharp ring diverted her interlocutor's at- 
tention. "That is the front door bell, and it is rather early for visit- 
ors." A moment's pause, when the much-enduring Collins put in 
her head cautiously sideways, so as to keep an eye on the umbrella 
stand. ^^ There's a gentleman wants to see you, mum," holding 
forth a card at the same time. 

" Is it the beer man ? " asked Mrs. Crewe, without moving. Laura 
rose and took the card, turning strangely hot and cold as she read 
aloud, " Mr. Reginald Piers." 

" Gk>odnes8 gracious ! " cried Mrs. Crewe, " put him in the draw- 
ing-room, mv girl, and pull up the Venetians, the sun is nearly off" 
now. Would you mind going in, dear Laura, while I put on anoth- 
er cro?" 

" No, Mrs. Crewe," said Laura, trembling a little, and glancing at 
a small mirror that hung between the windows, as Airs. Urewe hur- 
ried out of the room. It gave bacl^ the reflection of a pide face and 
eyes never very bright, but now dimmed and slightly red, lips that 
closed perhaps too firmly ^et could smile pleasantiy, and a figure, as 
has been said before, straight enough but somewhat square. Her 
hair was neatly braided, and her dress was carefully put on, but the 
absence of the slightest coquetry of toilette, the sombre, unrelieved 
black of her garments, bespoke an almost pathetic renunciation of 
woman's first, most natural ambition — ^the power to charm ; never- 
theless, her movements as she walked towards the drawing-room 
were easy and not undignified, and the somewhat unsteady hand 
she laid upon the door was small and well shaped. 

Surely it was a glorified likeness of her cousin Reggie rather than 
the well-remembered original which met her eyes as she entered the 
apartment sacred to Mrs. Crewe's cult of the " genteel." Taller 
than she expected, straight, " svelte " ; attired in faultless garments, 
the subtle elegance of which informed her hitherto blank intelU- 
gence — ^blank in the matter of masculine costume, a gardenia and 
morsel of heliotrope in his button-hole, a riding- whip and his hat in 
one hand, the other extended to take hers — Reginald Piers was as 
pleasing a specimen of " the upper ten " as could be met with in a 
day's march. 
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*' Laura, I am delighted to see you again I I was determined to 
find you this time, so I came at an outrageous hour ; but you and I 
need not stand on ceremony, eh ? " 

" Oh, Reginald, I am so glad to see you, and yet, how you bring 
everything back to me 1 " Her voice broke, and she stood still and 
silent, strugghng hard for self-controL 

Reginald laid down both hat and whip and put his other hand 
over the one he held. " Come," he said, " you must not let me think 
the sight of me is painful. My dear girl I I am afraid you have had 
hard times of it since we met Come, sit down and let us have a 
long talk." He drew her to the sofa, placing himself beside her, and 
rehnquishing her hand. " Ah ! " exclaimed Laura, smiling frankly 
as she looked at him. " The sight of you is very pleasant to me, 
dear Reggie ; it is so long since I have seen anything or any one fa- 
miliar, and you are very good to come and see me." 

" Good I " repeated Reginald, with a slight smile ; " good to my- 
self 1 You cannot know how vividly I remember our old friend- 
ship," he continued, after a scarcely perceptible pause ; " how often 
I recall our rambles and adventures by flood and field. I only fear- 
ed to find you more cut up and altered instead of looking " 

what^ he did not say, but he gazed into Laura's eyes with an expres- 
sion t^at puzzled but did not embarrass her. 

" The Admiral has told me something of how matters are, but no 
particulars," he resumed after a pause: " and you must grant me a 
kinsman's right to inquire into your affjdrs. How long are you go- 
ing to stay here ? What are you going to do ? What is to become 
of the FieWen children ? " 

" As to me, I hope to stay on here. Mrs. Crewe is very kind, and 
I hope to get some pupils for Q-erman and drawing, and perhaps to 
sell some of my paintings. Do not laugh, Reginald, but I have im- 
proved, and learned a great deal since we met, and I quite long to 
be sell-supporting." 

" Laugh ? " he replied, kindly. " I shall do no such thing. You 
were always what Dick Fielden would call a * dab ' at drawing. 
Don't you remember a sketch of the east end of Cheddington ChurdL 
and the big oak tree you did for me when I was last at the Rectory ? 
I have it still, Laura, among my treasures." 

" Have you really ? " a faint color stealing into her cheeks and 
something of brilliancy lighting her eyes at the low tone in which 
he uttered these last words. " I am glad you kept it ; you see I am 
so alone that any bit of kindliness is precious," she added, candidly. 

" Tell me about poor Mr. Fielden's death," he asked, and Laura, 
with unconscious force and pathos, described the last scene in Dres- 
den — big tears slowly coursing down her cheek unheeded as she 
spoke. " Awiully trying for you," said Reginald, taking her hand 
tenderly in the attempt to console her. " How the deuce our friend 
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the rector could have let himself drift into such a mess I cannot con- 
ceive I and Herbert and little Winnie, what are they doing ? " 

" Oh I Winnie is taller than I am. and has grown so pretty — more 
than pretty — poor dear Winnie ; her aunt in Liverpool invited her 
to stay there, and the Admiral thought she ought to go^ut I am 
afraid she is as wretched there as I am without her 1 and Herbert is 
here for the holidays. But oh 1 Reginald, I have just had a letter 
from Winnie, and I am sure she cannot stay there, yet what can I 
do?" " 

" We must try to put matters in better train ; we will consult to- 
gether. Times have changed with me " 

Here the door opened suddenly and Mrs. Crewe entered majes- 
tically. She had not only changed her cap but put on her best black 
silk dress and Honiton lace cravat; indeed, she might have been a 
dowager countess from her aspect and carriage. A quick glance 
and instantly suppressed smile as she came in showed Laura she had 
noticed that their distinguished-looking visitor was holding her 
hand affectionately. 

Both Laura and Reginald rose, and the former performed the 
usual ceremony of introduction. 

" I am veiT happy to have the pleasure of making your acquaint- 
ance," said Mrs Cfrewe, graciously ; " any friend of the Admiral and 
my dear Laura is welcome to me." 

Reginald bowed politely. " I am very glad to find Laura so hap- 
pily placed," he said, obeying the graceful gesture with which Mrs. 
Crewe waved him to a seat 

" You are very good, Mr. Piers, and I assure you I am most hap- 
py to have such a charming companion. I was very sorry to have 
missed Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois when they called the other 
day." 

" Oh, yes, they were very sorry too," returned Reginald, catching 
a glimpse of Mrs. Crewe*s idea and feeUng the necessity of adopting 
it. " I hope you will soon be able to return the visit. My mother 
is quite anxious to make your acquaintance, Laura, she has heard so 
much about you." 

" Has she ? " said Laura, opening her eyes. 

" And," continued Reginald, " if she can be of any use to the 
young Fieldens she would be most happy. I assure you, we neither 
of us forget poor Mrs. Fielden's kindness and hospitality to me, 
when I was a raw youngster." 

" Oh I Reginald, you are as kind as ever." Her lips quivered, 
and her eyes lit up with pleasure and gratitude as Laura spoke. 

" It is not every day such noble sentiments are to be met with," 
said Mrs. Crewe, softly ; and then, quickly descending to her usual 
level of curiosity, she added, " I see you have ridden out here this 
morning, Mr. piers. It is a delightful exercise, riding, and most 
healthful" 
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" Ridden out! " repeated Laura in some surprise, for she had no 
idea Hiat her old companion's fortunes had changed so much for the 
better. " Have you a horse, Reginald ? " 

" I have," he said, smiling. " I was going to tell you, when Mrs. 
Orewe came in, that I have succeeded to me Pierslynn property. 
Hugh Piers, a cousin you know, was killed out hunting about six 
weeks ago, and I am his next-of-kin." 

" Reafiy I this is quite a romance," said Mrs. Crewe, her head in- 
clined gracefully to one side, her eyes glistening with deUght at the 
vision of a distinguished circle of acquaintances which dawned up- 
on her. 

" I never heard of him before," replied Laura. " And are you 
rich now, Reginald? " 

" Yes ; that is, fairly well oflf ; and, what is better still, I have a 
nice old place in the country where I hope we shall enjoy some 
rambles together as in old times, eh I Laura ? " leaning forward and 
glancing up at her with a look half tender, half playful. A blissful 
smile spread itself over Mrs. Crewe's face as with pride in her own 
penetration she thought she saw how the land lay. 

" I can hardly believe it," returned Laura, feeling strangely, de- 
lightfully disturbed, a glow as of softest springtide warmth diffiising 
itself through her veins and sending unwonted color to her cheeks. 
" I thought we were all poor together ! Do you know I feel half 
sorry ? Your riches seem to put you away at a distance." 

" Why I you do not think I am such a cad as to fancy myself in 
any way different from the Reggie Piers you used to quarrel and 
make up with in our school days, because I have had the luck to in- 
herit the family estate ? " 

" No, indeed," ejaculated Mrs. Crewe, with warmest approba- 
tion. " Any one might see, Laura, that your cousin's nature is far 
too noble to forget those he once — a — let us say preferred." 

" Thank you for your good opinion," said Reginald, laughing. 

** But," resumed Laura, scarcely able to take in the idea that her 
former playfellow, who was often out at the elbows, had really de- 
veloped into a man of fortune, " are you able to keep horses and 
carriages ? and do you still go to that office in the city — Thurston 
and Trent — ^was that the name ? " 

" Oh I I have left the shop of course, but I see Trent very often ; 
his wife was a Piers, you know." 

"Dear, dearl how curiously things come about," cried Mrs. 
Crewe, on the stretch to understand all the ins and outs of the story. 
" I suppose you mean Messrs. Thurston and Trent ? " 

" Yes," returned Reginald. 

" Then you probably knew a Mr. Holden, who was a clerk in 
their establishment ? He was for some time an inmate of mine — 
for I do not mind confessing, to a man. of your exalted turn of mind. 
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that I am obliged to seek occupants for a portion of my house, which 
is really larger than I require. A sailor, my dear Mr. Piers, no mat- 
ter how well he may serve his countiy, seldom leaves a wealthy 
widow. But Mr. Efolden mistook the character of the house and 
became very irregular in his hours, and when I remonstrated, he 
showed temper and gave me warning. I by no means regretted 
him." 

" So Holden was here, was he ? " ejaculated Reginald, with evi- 
dent interest "He certainly was no fit inmate for you. He is not 
a gentleman ; of course I knew him, being in the same office, but 
that was alL I am afraid he is not very steady. Well, Laura, when 
will you and Mrs. Crewe come and call on my mother and sister ? I 
shoidd like to meet you there — will Tuesday next suityou ? " 

" All days suit me," said Laura, " if it will suit Mrs. drewe." 

" May I suggest Wednesday ? " said that lady, sweetly j " I have 
an engagement on Tuesday." 

" Oh ! certainly," he returned, rising. " I have paid you a visita- 
tion, but you must let<me come again soon. I should like to see 
Herbert ; he was quite a small boy when I was last at the Rectory : 
and then we are to make some plan for Winnie's deliverance ! I 
shall look in on Monday or Tuesday, if you will let me, Mrs. Crewe." 

" You may come in when you like, and as often as you like," said 
she, smiling unbounded approbation upon him. 

" Many thanks • good-morning," returned Reginald, bowing low. 
" Good-bye for tne present, Laura ; you must cheer up ; I trust 
there are pleasant days in store for you ! The sight of you has re- 
called some of my happiest hours," he added in a low tone, pressing 
her hand with kindly, cousinly warmth. 

" And you 1 oh, how you recall mine I I feel as if all Uie past 
had not quite gone from me when I hear you speak, Reggie I " she 
returned, her voice, always musical and expressive, instinct with 
warm sympathy. 

" Au revovTj then," and with a parting bow he left them. 

At the sound of the front door closing, Mrs. Crewe moved quickly 
to a vantage post, where from behind the shelter of the muslin cur- 
tain she could see without being seen. " What a nice young man 1 
Such distinguished manners, and a beautiful figure ; he is standing 
at the gate putting on his gloves in a brown study, waiting for the 
horses. Here they are ; such beautiful horses and a most styUsh 
groom I Laura, my dear, you ought to come to the window and 
kiss your hand to him before he rides away. There, he is off! Why 
did you not tell me what a charming cousin you had I Why, my 
dear Laura, what is the matter, sitting there crying ? when you 
ought to be so pleased to have a young man of fortune and distinc- 
tion and high family so much attached to you ! Now do not con- 
tradict me, dear, I know the world ; I have had great experience, 
and I say that elegant young fellow is sincerely attached to you." 
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" Yes, as a friend, a sister, I think he always did Uke me," cried 
Laura, with a sort of nervous fear at Mrs. Crewe's words, a dread 
lest the possibilities of a hidden preference might wither and die 
under the glare of her reckless observation ; " but, beheve me, any- 
thing else is out of the question. Indeed considering it is more 
than three years since we heard anything oi him — never since Dick 
went to India has he written or inquired about us — I am quite as- 
tonished that he has taken the trouble to come here and see me. 
He was always nice and good-natured, but I scarcely expected 
this." 

" My dear, he was probably not in a position to marry, and so 
was prudent Now it is quite different " 

" Dear Mrs. Crewe,'' earnestly, with clasped hands, " pray do not 
destroy the great pleasure I have in seeing Reggie by suggesting 
such ideas I I have had so much sorrow, let me have a little com- 
fort now." 

" Well, well I if you take it in that light, I will not say another 
word J only, dear, I have my own opinion, and one day you will 
confess I am right" 

Laura smiled good-humoredly : " You do not know how ridicu- 
lously impossible such a thing seems to me," she said. ' ' Now, Mrs. 
Crewe, you have some needlework for me, have you not ? " 

"You can settle down to needlework?" asked Mrs. Crewe. 
" Well, that is being quite philosophic, but as you are so good, I will 
just show you what I want. Come, let us go into 3ie dining- 
room ; " where, after an elaborate explanation touching the depth 
and length of the ill-fitting collar, Mrs. Crewe settled herself in an 
arm-chair, and took up the paper ; she could not, however, long at- 
tend to abstract matters. " I think, my dear Laura, this dress and 
my black lace mantilla will do very well for our visit on Wednes- 
day ? " 

" I am sure you will look very nice," said Laura. 

"But, Laura," in a serious and impressive tone, "I am really 
anxious about you! You ought to have a new dress — a black 
barege, if I might suggest — with a crossover pelerine to go out in, 
and a new hat : appearance is of the last importance— especially 
sometimes. Now I think it is very necessary that you should make 
a good first impression on Mrs. Piers, and though I am the last per- 
son to counsel extravagance, I think, dear, you ought to treat your- 
self to a new dress and hat Come, make up your mind ; I know 
the Admiral brought you your allowance or dividends, or whatever 
it is, the other day ; so let us put on our bonnets directly dinner is 
over ; there are charming things at Whiteley's, and we can get the 
dressmaker to take your measure this evening. Eh ! my love, I 
consider these purchases absolutely essential." 

" No, dear Mrs. Crewe, I cannot indulge myself in anything of 
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the kind this quarter ; I have all I absolutely require, and it would 
be a little extravagant to buy fine things for the sake of one visit, for 
I have an id^a that we shall not see much more of Mrs. Piers. I 
know at the Rectory we all imagined her to be a proud, cold woman, 
from little things; I remember she wrote a letter to my aunt once, 
thanking her for her kindness to Reggie, and my aunt laughed about 
it, and said it was rather stiff and condescending. Indeed I wish I 
had not to go and see her." 

" Well, Laura, I wish you would be guided by me. I believe it 
is a duty you owe to yourself to make this little outlay. Believe 
me, you could improve yourself inunensely by careful dressing; 
you do not give sufficient thought to appearance." 

" I give as much thought and more than it deserves to my own 
appearance," returned Laura, laughing. "But this sacrifice to the 
beautiful I do not feel called upon to make." 

Whereupon Mrs. Crewe resumed the thread of her discourse, and 
argued with some force and great good sense in favor of the pur- 
chases she considered so requisite ; finally, finding she failed to per- 
suade her Ustener, she was not a little offended. 

" Oh, very well," she said, "we will say no more about it; I 
should not have inti-uded my advice were I not actuated by the 
sincerest interest in your welfare, and a knowledge of the world 
which at your age you cannot possibly possess. You may regret 
not having attended to my advice, for I am quite sure much may 
arise from our visit on Wednesday." 

" I am sure you are both wise and kind," cried Laura, anxious to 
mollify her. " But I want to save my money for " 

" Pray, my dear, do not allow yourself to grow penurious, it is 
not amiable in a young person ; " and Mrs. Crewe took refuge in 
the broad sheet of. the Standard; for it need scarcely be said that 
she was aristocratic by taste and conservative by conviction. 

The rest of the day passed tranquilly. Some delicate attentions 
to Topsy at dinner completely reconciled Mrs. Crewe to her young 
friend, and Laura occupied the afternoon in writing a voluminous 
letter to Winnie, largely made up of details of Reginald's visit, and 
then in arranging the materials for a picture she was attempting 
partly from memory, partly from an old very sketchy sketch of a 
^lade in the woods behind the Rectory, with a number of curious 
hchen-covered stones, the remains of some shrine or altar, the mem- 
ory of which had passed away, and a sleepy little shadowy pool 
bordered with moss and rushes. The visit of that morning had 
brought the scene back to her more vividly than ever, for it was a 
favorite spot with both herself and Reginald ; many an afternoon 
gouter of bread and fruit, many a long hour's perusal of some favor- 
ite book, had they enjoyed there, with and without Dick, who was 
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of a prosaic disposition. The attempt to reproduce this well-re- 
membered spot was, in any case, a deUcious employment, but to-day 
her thoughts and fancies were like sweetest chimes " ringing peals 
of merry music from the belfrv of her heart" Yet she had been 
quite sincere in assuring Mrs. Crewe that the idea of anything lover- 
like in Regi nald Piers seemed impossible to her. He was too much 
an ideal hero for her to think it possible that she could ever be any- 
thing but his friend, his somewhat humble friend, in spite of a cer- 
tain intellectual equaUty. But to find him so true, so kind, so con- 
siderate, was a heavenly surprise ; for, perhaps unconsciously, under 
all her Uking and admiration for her bright, good-looking playfel- 
low, lay a scarce defined feeling that exalted loyalty, or warm re- 
membrance, was somehow not too certainly to be expected from 
Reggie. She, too, had never done him quite justice, and now to be 
able to let the full flow of her liking and admiration rise unchecked, 
heightened by hearty gratitude for the frank completeness with 
which he took up the well-nigh broken thread of their friendship 
and knotted it together more firmly — it was too delicious I The 
sense of loneliness, the weight of responsibility as elder sister, which 
used to press her down, seemed suddenly dispersed, or to be as noth- 
ing to the strength given her to support it. With Reginald's sympa- 
thy she could remove mountains. He would help her with her 
dear, good, beneficent guardian, and aid her in her attempt to get 
Winnie back. For to be happy while Winnie was miserable was 
something impossible, sacrilegious ; and so Laura traced the out- 
lines of her picture, being at the blessed stage of gratified afifection 
when nerves, fancy, imagination, boldness are at their fullest and 
firmest, when faith in another radiates faith in one's self, before the 
glow and warmth that vivifies has passed into the flame that con- 
sumes. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

ADMIRAL DESBARRES'S stay in town had extended itself 
into the third week, and he was beginning to be weary, to 
long for the quiet and sweetness of the simple home of which he 
was so fond. But he was not a man to leave his work undone, and 
he waited bravely on until he saw Herbert fairly at work with the 
tutor he had found for the holidays, and until the investment was 
arranged for which Messrs. Thurston and Trent had promised to 
look out. The office was as full and busy as it had been the morn- 
ing Reginald Piers had stood smiling in Mr. Trent's room to an- 
nounce the mighty change in his fortunes, but on this occasion it 
was Mr. West who held council with the second partner; Mr. 
West, the only one remaining of the trio who had formerly occupied 
the inner office on the ground floor. They had been in earnest talk, 
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and Mr. Trent's countenance looked more than usually dark and 
keen, when, as before, their conversation was interrupted by a clerk 
who presented the Admiral's card. 

" Ah I my dear sir," said the solicitor, after they had exchanged 
greetings, and West had bowed himself out. " I suppose you have 
come to reproach our tardiness for not getting that little affair of 
yours settled. But do you know it is not so easy to find an invest- 
ment in every way suitable, such as I should like to recommend to 
you." 

" I have not come to reproach you," interrupted the Admiral, 
with his grave, sweet smile. " I am, on the contrary, well pleased 
that matters have not gone farther. I had long interviews yester- 
day and the day before with Mr. Atkins, nephew of my old friend 
Lord Trevallan ; he has thoroughly explained his scheme of the 
Szolnok and Of en Canal. He is himself a very honorable man and 
an engineer of some experience. It is not, you know, a project in 
embryo. The company is formed, and they expect to hear daily 
that tJie Hungarian Ghatnber has granted their charter. Shares are 
rising, and it is by special favor that he is disposed to give me a suffi- 
cient number for the amount of capital I have to invest Lord Tre- 
vallan is in it and Mr. Grey, of Grey, Hughes & Co.," continued the 
Admiral, taking a paper from his pocket. "Also Mr. Simon 
Pounce,. Q.O. These are good names, and I see no reason for losin g 
such an excellent investment from mere distrust of a scheme which 
has received the sanction of shrewd and honorable men. I have 
therefore resolved to invest in this company, especially as it is highly 
probable no further call will be made than fifty pounds per share, 
which at present pay six per cent." 

" My dear Admiral, I but repeat what I said before, that you are 
running a great risk. I certainly see, with no small surprise, the 
names you mention in connection with this company, and I by no 
means intend to insinuate that the gentlemen who promoted it are 
not sincere and well-intentioned ; bid I would not risk my own 
money in itj and I am most reluctant to let you risk yours." 

" Your profession inclines you to be distrustful, but I am, I assure 
you, by no means disposed to believe too readily," repUed the Ad- 
miral, with an air of knowing what he was about, at which Mr. 
Trent was secretly amused. " And having, as I said, informed my- 
self thoroughly in the matter, I have made up my mind to put the 
whole of the money at my disposal in this undertaking." 

Mr. Trent shook his head. " Well, Admiral Desbarres, I can say 
no more. You are of course free to do what you like with your 
own, but I most emphatically protest that you are acting entirely 
against my advice.'* 

" Yes. I absolve you from all responsibility," he returned, smil- 
ing; " your strength lies in unbelief, mine in faith : tim,e only can 
show which will be justified." 
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There was a short pause. Mr. Trent was truly interested in his 
dient) and much annoyed at not being able to dissuade him from 
what he considered a more than doubtful investment. 

*' I think of leaving town the day after to-morrow," resumed the 
Admiral. " You will be glad to hear that the aunt of one of my 
charges — I mean Miss Fielden — has offered a temporary home to 
her niece." 

* * Yes, it is a little lightening of the load, ' ' said Mr. Trent. * * What 
are you going to do with your ward ? " 

" Nothing at all at present; she is happily placed, as I think I 
told you. I see she has some exalted idea of maintaining herself by 
teaching or painting ; however, the question of self-support is a 
very deucate one, where a young girl is concerned. I insist upon 
her waiting until we see what the elder brother of the Fieldens can 
and will do for them ; then we can arrange some plan of life." 

" Can she paint ? your ward, I mean ? " 

" I am no judge, but I think she can ; her trees look like trees, and 
her figures like men and women ; but who would buy such un- 
known work ? " 

" It is hard to say. Every one must have a beginning ; at any 
rate, encourage the spirit of independence. There is nothing dan- 
gerous or unfeminine in painting a picture and selling it. I am sure 
Mrs. Trent would be very happy to be of any use to her and you. 
If you like, she will call on your ward. Mrs. Trent is fond of dab- 
bling in artistic matters, and is somehow distantly related to Miss 
Piers. I never understand relationships, but there is some connec- 
tion between them." 

" You are very good," said the Admiral, rising. " Mrs. Trent's 
acquaintance would be a great acquisition to Laura in any case. I 
hope she and all your family are well." 

" Quite well, thank you. I wish you could- give us a day before 
you leave town, my dear sir. Mrs. Trent would be charmed to see 
you." 

" I thank you, but I rarely dine out This evening I give to my 
ward ; to-morrow I dine with an old friend who is trying to assist 
me in obtaining admittance for Herbert Fielden to the school for 
sons of the clergy." 

" Well, when you come up again you must positively dine with 
us. You are quite a good Samaritan ; you seem to have no object 
but to help others. ' ' 

"In my case I fear it is but enlarged selfishness," returned the ' 
Admiral with a smile. " I must wish you good-morning." 

" Good-morning, Admiral ; I wish you would be guided by me 
in this Hungarian Canal concern." 

" On ray head be it," said the Admiral ; shaking hands cordially 
with his legal adviser he left the office and walked deliberately to- 
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ward the Mansion House by the shady sides of the streets, appar^ 
ently in deep thought.. The warning of his solicitor caused him lit- 
tle or no apprehension. Having satisfied the requirements of his 
own simple, unsuspicious mind, he troubled himself no further, and 
was only too glad to find he could increase his means of helping 
others. 

The evening before the momentous visit to Mrs. Piers and Lady 
Jervois had found Mrs. Crewe in an advanced state of preparation 
for that event Laura had been occupied the greater part of the 
afternoon in the composition of a lace collarette. Real lace was 
an article of almost religious faith with Mrs. Crewe. Real lace, real 
jewelry, and real Indian shawls were with her the outward and vis- 
ible signs of inward and unmistakable gentility. They covered a 
large amount of shortcomings in other ways, and she cherished a 
certain card-board box containing a moderate quantity of point 
d'Alengon, point de Bruxelles, and Honiton, with almost reverent 
care, as a kind of patent of nobility. And in this Laura was not un- 
sympathetic. Lace is always attractive to the artist. There is so 
much high-bred beauty in the delicate filmy texture. It is the 
poetry of decoration, compared with which jewels, however mag- 
nificent, are vulgarly material. " I am sure, my dear, you have done 
that most beautifully, quite like a first-rate milliner," said Mrs, 
Crewe, sailing into Laura's room, where she sat at work with the 
famous box under her arm. " It is absolutely perfect" holding it 
to her throat ; " and now, my dear, what are you going to wear 
yourself ? " 

" I have but one dress and one hat I can wear," said Laura, smil- 
ing. " But I defer to your better judgment, Mrs. Crewe ; I bought 
some white frilling when I went out with Herbert this morning, 
and I am going to wear it" 

" I am very glad to hear it, dear," returned Mrs. Crewe, solemnly. 
" It will be an immense improvement I wish you had followed 
my advice in other respects, but the young always think themselves 
wisest Would you mind my suggesting a drooping feather in your 
hat ? A black feather is quite admissible in mourning, you know, 
and I would be most happy to lend you mine which I had in my 
winter bonnet. It is real ostrich ; I am sure you will appreciate 
my motives in offering it, and not feel offended." 

" Offended I no indeed, you are very kind ; but I think, dear Mrs. 
, CrewCj a feather would scarce be suitable to so plain and quiet a 
personage as I am. Do not try to lift me out of my natural insig- 
nificance," said Laura, laughing. 

" Insignificant or not," began Mrs. Crewe with a knowing nod of 
the head, when a knock interrupted her. A quick " Come m " was 
followed by the appearance of Herbert, looking red and dusty, 
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witih a lar^e bouquet of exquisite fragrant flowers in one hand, and 
a note in me other. 

" Here, Laura," he exclaimed ; "just see if there is any answer ; 
there is a smart little chap in cords and tops waiting downstairs, 
and the Admiral was coming into the garden as I was in the hall." 

"•Gracious goodness! " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe in a fever of ex- 
citement) " and I have only eggs and bacon for tea I Is it not un- 
lucky ? But what lovely flowers I Do look at the note, Laura 
dear ; of course it is from Mr. Piers. Is it to put us off to-mor- 
row?" 

" No I " opening the note quickly and glancing through it. " It 
is only to say he has had these flowers from Fierslynn, and sends 
them on ; he begs me not to forget our appointment for to-mor- 
row." 

" That's right, my deai;,! I wiU go down to the Admiral at once. 
What a mercy I had put on my grenadine I Pray come as quickly 
as you can ; I don't know how it is, I never can keep up a conversa- 
tion long with that dear, kind Admiral" 

But Laura waited to write an acknowledgment for the following 
note: 

" My Dear Laura, — I send you a bouquet which has just come 
from Pierslynn, remembering your old love of flowers, and am very 
sorry a troublesome engagement prevents my bringing them my- 
sell Remember we are to meet at my sister's to-morrow at 2.30, 
when I hope to settle with you to visit some of the galleries and ex- 
hibitions now open, where no chaperonage is requisite beyond that 
of your affectionate friend and kinsman, 

" Reginald Piers." 

This pleasant token of consideration, and the vista of joy it 
opened out, sent Laura down to meet her guardian with an amount 
of light and color in cheek and eyes that almost transformed her 
usually pale, thin face. 

Of course the Admiral was established in state in the drawing- 
room, while Mrs. Crewe, posed elegantly in an easy -chair, dili- 
gently engaged in the task of entertaining her honored guest, 
watehed with some eagerness for the entrance of her charming 
young friend to relieve guard, and set her free to inspect the prepa- 
ration of the evening meal 

The Admiral, cool, well-dressed, with the slight languor which 
always gave such repose to his bearing and manner, was listening 
with the honest attention he invariably gave to every one and every- 
thing ; while Mrs. Crewe, thinking she had hit on a congenial sub- 
ject, was describing the clergyman whose church she attended. 
" For I never like to neglect church, for although as yet my means 
will not permit me to take a sitting ; and I assure you Mr. Middle- 
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ton is most eloquent. Last Sunday he enlarged upon the Ninth 
Article — ^you know it is all about Original Sin^ and that sort of 
thing — and he was so convincing. I am sure I don't know how 
any one can help being sinful and ^oing wrong." 

''Is that not a dangerous doctrme/' said the Admiral, thought- 
fully, " and one of the most difficult a preacher can attempt to 
handle ? If we admit the taint of birth-sin to its full extent, it is 
difficult to Qiaintain the responsibility of free will ; and without 
I free will " 

He paused and seemed lost in profound and painful thought 

" Exactly so," returned Mrs. Crewe, blandly ; " that is just wljat 
I I said to dear Laura as we came out of church. How is one to do 

right and be spiritually-minded when one is wrong from the begin- 
ning ? I am sure the thoughts that come in one's nead, even when 
the orffan is placing in church, are most extraordinary ; but here is 
Laura nerself," m a tone of relief. " What lovely flowers I Look, 
my dear Admiral, are they not? Young Mr. Piers has just sent 
them ; very pretty of him, is it not ? He is such a charming young 
man. Are you going to put them in the drawing-room ? Thank 
you, dear, i ou are very generous to share such a precious gift ; is 
she not, Admiral ? " concluded Mrs. Crewe, airily, as she swept 
away. 

Laura advanced with outstretched hand to her guardian. " It 
seems so long since I have seen you," she said with the soft earnest- 
ness which was one of her few attractions. 

" I have been much occupied, chiefly on your account and your 
young cousin's," returned the Admiral, smiling kindly upon her, 
and pressing her hand warmly. " I am glad to see that youth is 
asserting itself," he continued, gazing with interest at her. " You 
are looking wonderfully revived and better — better than I ever saw 
you before — and young Piers sent you these flowers ? It was a 
a kind and kinsmanly civility. You were friends in your boy-and- 
girldays?" 

" Yes, great friends," replied Laura, frankly, while she looked for 
a suitable vase to hold her precious flowers. A long pause ensued. 
The Admiral drew from his breast-pocket a letter (in Winnie's 
writing Laura could see) and began to read it. 

The Admiral's deliberation was sometimes a little exasperating 
to persons of slighter, quicker natures, and not even the happy 
mental effervescence induced by Reginald's presence could make 
Laura indifferent to the anxious question which suggested itself, 
"I wonder how Winnie wrote, and how the Admiral will take her 
view of her new relatives ? '* 

But before he could speak Herbert made his appearance, hastily 
brushed and made fit to be seen. Then he had to undergo a cross- 
examination as to his work with his new tutor. The Admiral was 

6 
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sterner and colder with boys than girls, and Herbert was mortally 
afraid of him ; consequently never appeared to advantage under 
the raking fire of his benefactor's questions. However, deliver- 
ance came quickly in the shape of OolUns, who with tearful eyes 
and a fiery face, keeping herself well behind the half -opened door, 
asked, " Will you be pleased to come into tea ? " 

The Admiral, with old-fashioned politeness, offered his arm to 
his ward and followed by Herbert, went into the dining-room, 
where Mrs. Crewe awaited them beside a well-covered table. 

Mrs. Crewe was great in emergencies, and on the present occa- 
sion the commonplace — not to say vulgarity of bacon and eggs was 
almost redeemed by the refinement of a large dish of strawberries 
plentifully garnished by leaves ; while a home-made cake, taste- 
fully ornamented with cut paper, and a basket of mignonette and 
pinks, partially concealed a tin kettle and spirit lamp — tin, but pol- 
ished to silvery brightness, which blazed and hissed behind them. 

'* I never apologize for humble fare which is heartily offered," 
said Mrs. Crewe with a distinguished air. " Mine is a very modest 
household, as no one has a better right to know than yourself. Ad- 
miral Desbarres, and such as it is, you are always a favored guest. 
Bacon and eggs may not be fashionable, but it is a most nourishing 
and — pray sit on my right. Admiral ; Laura, go next your guard- 
ian ; Herbert, Uke a dear boy, blow out the spirit lamp for me. Col- 
lins I " ring, ring, ring, ring. " Oh Collins, do not rush in head fore- 
most, it is quite bad style 1 Collins, do bring my precious Topsy, put 
her chair by me. I trust, my dear Admiral, you do not mind my 
little favorite coming to table. You know that until you sent me 
that dear girl there, she was my only companion," etc., etc. 

" These dumb creatures are a curious study," said the Admiral, 
after he had partaken moderately of the good things set before him. 
" They seem to have the germ of much that characterizes human 
beings. I remember a pet monkey we had on board the Revenge 
when I was a youngster. He used to sleep in a different berth 
every night, sometimes in the first lieutenant's cabin, sometimes 
at one of the mate's doors ; but he never went so low as to associate 
with the midshipm'en, except in broad daylight." 

" How extraordinary I " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 

" How do you account for that, sir ? " asked Herbert, curiosity 
loosening his tongue. " Did he ever sleep with the captain ? " 

" The captain would not have him." 

" He could not have known the difference of rank," said Her- 
bert 

" Perhaps the midshipmen teased him more than the others," 
said Laura. 

"Perhaps so, but he never seemed to dislike the teasing," con- 
cluded the Admiral. " I only know the facts. In small as well as 
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great thin^ our understanding is very limited : " and he remained 
silent unm Mrs. Crewe suggested that " the Admiral would proba- 
bly like to go into the drawing-room with Laura, where she would 
join them presently." " Let me see you before you go," said the gen- 
eral benefactor to Herbert, and he followed his ward into the next 
room. " I am going to leave you, my dear Laura," said he when he 
had taken his seat in an arm-chair and watched his ward knitting 
for an instant '^ I return home on Thursday. My sister is not 
well ; I think I have mentioned that she is highly nervous, and I 
have been away from her for a long time." 

" You have indeed I " exclaimed Laura, " and for our sakes. You 
have been so good that I feel it is beyond our thanks. How lonely 
I shall feel when you are gone, and yet I should feel much worse if 
Mrs. Crewe were not so kind ; that is another debt to you, this quiet 
home." 

" I am convinced of your gratitude " said the Admiral, calmly. 
" You are my particular charge, and I think you are a girl of princi- 
ple, but I am much inclined to believe that you have a ground tier 
of self-will. Not that you have ever opposed me, but I have ob- 
served you closely, and I counsel you to subdue any tendency to 
willfulness when you perceive it arise, my (J^ar Laura." 

Laura listened in no small surprise. " I am not aware of it," slic 
said, " but I will watch my sell" 

" Submission is a rare and noble virtue in the young," continued 
the Admiral ; " strive to attain to it^" and he held out his hand for 
hers^ which he pressed kindly. 

"Your cousin has of course written to you," he resumed. "I 
have had a letter from her, from which I can see she is not pleased 
with her relations or her reception; does she write in the same 
strain to you ? " 

" Just the same," returned Laura, earnestly hoping he would not 
ask to see the letter. 

" The beginning is painful in most things, and strange places and 
people are unattractive at first, but Winnie may grow to like her 
aunt and cousins, and find a happy home with them. She is her- 
self so lovable that she will no doubt make friends wherever she 
goes." 

" She is indeed ; and oh, what a loss to me I " 

" That I can understand," replied the Admiral, kindly. " How- 
ever, it would be well if she should continue under the care of such 
natural protectors as she has found. * I am a little afraid of her mak- 
ing vain and imprudent efforts at self-support ; if she can make her- 
self useful and acceptable to her aunt, it would be better than to run 
any risk among strangers." 

" But, dear guardian, do you not think every one, even young 
girls, have a right to try and earn their own living ? " 
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" With certain restrictions, yes." 

" I am deeply interested in your opinion," cried Laura, " because 
I want to sell my pictures if I can. It is a tremendous t/J I fear, and 
I can do nothing without your consent" 

The Admiral smiled indulgently, with a soft, far-away look in 
his dark eyes. " Yes, yes, I know you young creatures are led 
away with a dream of independence ; you think if you can but fill 
your purse you can go free ; you forget that time alone can set you 
free from your apprenticeship, from the duty of obedience to those 
whom nature or circumstances, which are God's by-laws, have set 
over you. Nevertheless, I do not say that the ambition is alto- 
gether wrong. Paint your pictures, Laura, but do not go abroad to 
sell them. Let me know when you have something to dispose of, 
and we will see what can be done." 

" But I have some ready," cried Laura, her heart palpitating with 
eagerness ; " one or two copies of pictures in the gallery, the Dres- 
den Gallery, and two scenes in Saxon Switzerland. They are here 
now, they came in our heavy boxes ; may I show them to you ? " 
and she rose up. 

"It would be useless, Laura; I have no knowledge of such 
things, and Httle taste for them ; at beSt they are a poor travesty of 
the beauty of nature. I prefer to talk with you." He paused. 

" Mr. Trent, my solicitor, has proposed that his wife, who is some 
relation of yours, should call upon you," resumed the Admiral. " It' 
she asks to see your paintings, let her see them ; she is perhaps able 
and willing to help you. ' ' * 

" Did she say she would come and see me ? how very kind," cried 
Laura. " Why, I am gathering quite a circle of acquaintances. I 
forgot to tell you that Reginald's mother and sister called a day or 
two before Winnie left, but we were out" 

" Indeed ! " said the Admiral, visibly gratified. " They are no 
doubt cognizant of the kindness shown to young Piera in the Rec- 
tory days." 

" But tell me, dearest guardian, should Winnie find these Liver- 
pool people unendurable, you will let her come back here. Oh I 
how happy we might be living together, if I could sell my pictures 
and she could get music pupils I " 

" Do not allow yourself to speak with that disrespectful tone, my 
dear child, of persons who may be worthy of all esteem ; these care- 
less modes of speech deteriorate thought. Yes, should Winnie 
really be unhappy, I will deliver her out of their hands," said the 
Admiral, kindly. " But we must give them a fair trial, we must not 
judge prematurely. Trust me, however, Laura, I do not wish Win- 
nie to be crushed, and, should her aunt or uncle prove harsh or un- 
friendly, she shall leave them. Now, tell me, Laura, how are you off 
for money ? I know you are prudent, but I do not wish you to be 
penniless." 
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'' Oh 1 thank joUj" exclaimed Laura^ coloring, ^' I have the money 
you brought me almost untouched. I only wish I had not to Uve 
upon your bounty." 

" There is the pride and self-will of which I spoke," said the Ad- 
miral, not unkindly ; '^ you know I have gladly charged myself with 
the care of your future. I only hesitate to undertime that of your 
cousin, because I do not yet see clearly that it is given to me." 

^' No pride could be hurt by an obUgation to you," repUed Laura, 
warmly, while she thought^ " By what instinct does he divine my 
rebellion against authority, even his kindly authority, for I have 
never disobeyed him : yet how essential freedom is to my very ex- 
istence I Why is it tnat I must walk in paths of my own making if 
I am to move at all ? " 

But this conversation comforted Laura. The Admiral was so 
absolutely true and sincere, that the lightest word with him was 
binding as the solenmest vow, and she firmly beUeved that poor 
Winnie's evil days would not last long. 

CHAPTER 13L 

THE important Wednesday broke mistily, with gusts of wind 
and rain. Mrs. Crewe was loud in her lamentations at the un- 
toward change of weather. "It makes such a mess of one's 
clothes," she said, as she endeavored to discover a morsel of blue sky 
in the square portion visible over the back garden. " And there is 
that dear Topsy washing her face as hard as she can, which is a sure 
sign of a wet day I Don't you think, Laura dear, we might sliare a 
cab from the Marble Arch — it would be money well spent — ^and 
then we would go in at Lady Jervois's nice and fresh, instead of be- 
ing draggled and splashed and untidy ? I don't want you to look 
Uke apoor relation " 

" Well, nor do I, though I am one," returned Laura, laughing ; 
" let us have the cab by all means." 

" It will be just tenpence each, omnibus included," said Mrs. 
Crewe, making a rapid calculation : " and if you do not mind a cold 
luncheon at half -past twelve, it will give us time to dress and get to 
Mount Street by two o'clock." 

• ••••••• 

The moment of giving their names to the serious-looking man* 
out of livery who opened the door was one of no small trial Laura 
could not reason herself out of the mingled apprehension and ex- 
citement with which she looked forward to the ordeal of introduc- 
tion to Reginald's mother and sister. 

Why should she dread meeting people who had gone out of their 
way to show her civiHty ? But though there was no satisfactory 
ftnswer to this question, she could not quiet the rapid throbbing of 
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her pulses, nor attend to the whispered observations of Mrs. Crewe, 
who, with an air of haughty self-possession, uttered sharp com- 
ments under her breath : " The stair carpets are shockingly shabby," 
and, " What a dusty landing I " " The paint does not look very 
fresh," etc. The next moment the door was flung open, and their 
names called out in loud tones, " Mrs. Crewe and Miss Piers." 

But there just within the threshold stood Reginald, erect, fresh, * 
smiling, with flowers in his button-hole, and his usual well-cared- 
for aspect At sight of him new courage sprang up in Laura's 
heart. 

In an easy-chair near the window witli a small work-table beside 
her, sat a refined-looking, elderly lady, whose quietly rich morning 
dress was well suited to a dowager of distinction, and in the middle 
distance a small, delicate, pretty woman, in a simple ecru costume, 
with pale blue ribbons and a " Corday " cap of muslin and Valen- 
ciennes lace, was looking at an illustrated paper. 

The whole scene stamped itself on Laura's memory once and for- 
ever : tlie somewhat dingy, ready -furnished look of the room, the 
perfume of the heliotrope and roses, which were its best ornaments, 
the pose of its occupants, the indefinable air of assured position 
stamped upon them. Finally, the image of herself reflected in a 
long glass between the windows facing her as she came in, so black, 
so insignificant, in her scarf and large hat. She did not observe 
what Reginald did, that there was something dignified in her com- 
posure, something pleasant in the honest steadiness of her eyes, 
which to those who took the trouble of noticing them, saved her 
from being commonplace. The reflection of Mrs. Crewe was also 
a Uttle incongruous; her height was overpowering, and though 
slight rather flian stout, she had large ways ; her dress, too, though 
in passing good taste, had evidently not come from the same class 
of laboratory as Mrs. Piers's. While these thoughts were flashing 
through her mind, Reginald was greeting them cordially. 

" Very good of you to come out in such horrid weather, Mrs. 
Crewe. Let me introduce you to my mother. My sister Lady 
Jervois, Mrs. Crewe. Mother, let me present my old playfellow, 
Laura Piers, to you ; you have often heard me talk of her and of the 
Fieldens." 

Mrs. Piers rose, and stepping a few inches forward, made a sUght 
stiff* courtesy, first to Mrs. Crewe, then to Laura, and after a scarcely 
perceptible hesitation held out her hand to the latter. " Very hap- 
py to see you — won't you sit down ? " 

Lady Jervois was much more cordial ; she came forward smiling- 
ly, and said she was very pleased to make their acquaintance, but 
she too only offered her hand to Laura. Mrs. Crewe was an out- 
sider, a dweller on the threshold, an unknown quantity, who must 
be, as it were, kept beyond the barriers, and though good breeding 
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insisted on padding those barriers, they must, nevertheless, be im-, 
passable ; aU of which was perfectly perceptible to Mrs. Crewe, 
who by nature and grace was peculiarly qualified to penetrate and 
appreciate the mystic cabala of good society. She showed no sign, 
however, only from the reserved force of family connections evoked 
the shade of her noble great-grandfather, and held him in readiness 
for a decisive moment to turn the tide of opinion in her favor. 

After the first greetings had been exchanged they sat down, 
Laura near Mrs. Piers, Mrs. Crewe near Lady Jervois, and Reginald 
between them, ready to lend his aid to either party. 

"I was very sorry to hear of Mr. Fielden's death," said Mrs. 
Piers, looking earnestly at Laura, her countenance relaxing as she 
looked. " It has been a sad loss to his family." 

" A terrible loss — one we feel more and more each day," return- 
ed Laura, and Reginald thought that a voice so sweet and clear and 
delicately refined was in itself a beauty, a recommendation with 
which his mother muat be pleased. 

" No doubt I you were brought up with the family, my son tells 
me," said Mrs. Piers, whose manner was coldly polite. 

" I never knew any father or mother except my uncle and aunt 
Fielden," rephed Laura with a Uttle quiver in her voice. 

" Yes I Laura was poor Mr Fielden's special favorite," put in 
Reginald ; " she was his secretary and right hand. He kept you 
pretty close too, Laura I Do you remember the day we were going 
to see the sheep-shearing at Oatlands ? and you could not come be- 
cause your uncle had to finish something by post- time, and you 
were obHged to copy, or look up authorities, or some such thing ? i t 
was awfully hard lines I I remember you tried to hide the tears, 
but /saw them, eh I Laura?" 

"Yes, it was a fearful disappointment," said Laura, with a sad 
little smile at the memory. 

" So it was to me ! by Jove I I did not enjoy the expedition a 
bit without you." 

Mrs. Piers looked curiously at her son. 

Meantime Lady Jervois, with some difficulty, started a conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Crewe. " Sorry not to find you at home the other 
day I I had no idea Westbourne Park was such a nice neighbor- 
hood. Have you been residing there long ? ' ' 

"Nearly two years — ^yes! it is pretty well for a suburb," said 
Mrs. Crewe, magnificently, " but if I had more of this world's goods 
it is not the situation I should choose. However, I need not say 
that a sailor's widow has not much power of choice, and I was a 
good deal influenced by the advice of my dear friend, Rear- Admi- 
ral Desbarres (an old mess-mate of my husband's) in the choice of 
residence," returned Mrs. Crewe, blandly. 

"Oh I indeed," said Lady Jervois. "It's rather a long way 
out." 
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" The omnibuses are very convenient," rejoined Mrs. Crewe,v«^ho 
disdained concealing her mode of locomotion. " They are not ele- 
gant, but most commodious," etc., etc. 

" Are you going to make any stay in town ? " asked Mrs. Piers. 

" Yes," said Laura, " I think my home in future will be with Mrs. 
Crewe." 

" Ah I " ejaculated Mrs. Piers, softly. 

" Have you seen the Academy exhibition ? " asked Lady Jer- 
vois. 

" Not yet^" said Laura, " it is almost the only thing I care to 
see " 

" Very well," remarked Reginald. " We must go, and I shall 
listen with deference to your criticisms 1 Miss Piers is an artist 
herself, Helen." 

** I am very fond of painting, but I fear I have small claim to the 
title of artist," returned Laura, coloring faintly. 

" Indeed, you will allow me to say, uiough^erhaps I am no great 
judge, that you have a decided genius," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. 
" I assure you," addressing Mrs. Piers, " there are some heads (one 
especially of an old man in a turban) which my friend, Miss Piers, 
did in Germany, that looks absolutely alive, perfectly wonderful I 
Then she is making a charming picture of my favorite cat — a great 
pet, such an intelhgent darling, and she is also painting a sweet 
landscape, that pretty thing with trees and a pool of water, Laura, 
it reminds me of a part of my great-grandfather's woods at Coomb, 
Lord Danzil of Coomb — perhaps you know the family ? " 

" I know who you mean, but am not acquainted with any of 
them," said Mrs. Piers, icily. 

" It must be very nice to paint " said Lady Jervois. " Used you 
to copy in the Dresden Q-allery ? 

" I es, occasionally." 

" You must let me see your pictures, Laura," said Reginald. " I 
will come to-morrow about two if you will let me, and turn over 
the contents of your studio ; of course you have a studio ? " 

" No, I regret to say, not as yet," said Mrs. Crewe, loftily ; " we 
have scarcely settled down, but I hope to keep my young friend 
with me for a long time, and I have a very nice breakfast-room, 
opening to the garden, which I shall certainly give her for an ate- 
lier ! The exercise of talent such as hers should not be impeded." 

" Certainly not. And, Laura, you must come down to Piers- 
lynn and immortalize some of our * banks and braes.' I fancy from 
the glance I had (it was little more) that there are many pretty bits 
*bout the place. Eh ! mother, we must get Laura down there, and 
let her paint to her heart's content." 

Mrs. Piers smiled — not a cordial smile. " You are the master, 
Reginald/* she said ; " it is for you to invite the guests." Then 
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turning to Laura, " I was sorry not to see Miss Fielden when I 
called. Reginald owes many pleasant days to her father's hospi- 
tality." 

*^ Oh, yes ! Repaid was quite one of us at the Rectory ; we 
always enjoyed his visitB," returned Laura with unconscious famil- 
iarity, and ahe looked kindly and frankly at him. Mrs. Piers's deli- 
cate cheek flushed slightly, and in spite of a lifetime of social train- 
ing her brow contracted with a momentary expression of annoyance 
at this indication of intimacy, of perfect equality with that impor- 
tant potentate, her son, the lord of Pierslynn — the future spouse of 
some noble damsel She familiar I a mere w aif and stray — a remote 
offshoot of the family I " 

But Laura did not notice it — ^for Reginald, bending a little toward 
her with a look that sent a strange shiver through her veins — said 
very distinctly, " They were my happiest days." And Lady Jervois 
followed up file speech quicMy by saying, " Miss Fielden has left 
town has she not ? 

" She has gone to stay with her aunt in Liverpool," replied Laura. 
Then a somewhat languid conversation dragged on — something 
was*said about regret at leaving town so soon — and not being able 
to see Miss Piers again ; and Lady Jervois explained that they were 
going to her brother's place in a few days, to await Sir Gilbert's re- 
turn, and then, to Laura's reHef, Mrs. Crewe rose to take leave. " I 
will come, too," said Reginald, with the same easy cordiality he had 
shown all through the visit, and followed them downstairs. " How 
are you going back ? " he asked, as they issued from the house. 

" It is not raining now," said Mrs. Crewe, raising her dress dex- 
terously in graceful folds, " and we have a little shopping to do be- 
fore our return, so we will make our way to Regent Street." 

" Very well Where to ? — Howell and James's ? " 

" No, no. Nothing so fine — only to Jay's." 

" But you have not told me if I may come to-morrow and see the 
paintings. Eh, Mrs. Crewe ? " 

" Oh I my dear Mr. Piers, you are most welcome as far as I am 
concerned," said that lady, graciously. 

" If you really care, Reginald, I shall be very pleased to show you 
my work ; but I did not think you would be troubled with such 
things.'* 

" I am more artistic in my tastes than you fancy I " They talked 
pleasantly until they reached the well-known emporium— where 
Reginald left them, with a parting pressure of the hand, and the 
words, " At two, then, to-morrow." 

"Well, my dear I and what did you think of our visit?" said 
Mrs. Crewe, as she settled herself in her favorite chair, her feet on a 
footstool, and Topsy curled up luxuriously in her lap. 
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They had done a good deal of miscellaneous buying at a small 
outlay since they parted with Reginald. They had had a severe 
struggle for places in a " White Hart " omnibus, and reached home 
late, where Mrs. Crewe found a short but satisfactory letter from 
her son awaiting her ; thus tea was delayed, and this was the 6rst 
moment free for discussion. 

'' There is not much to think about," said Laura, who was sitting 
by the open window in unusual idleness. " It was all very com- 
monplace. . Mrs. Piers is very different from Reginald ! I do not 
tliink she was particularly glad to see us." 

" And I think," said Mrs. Crewe with candor and decision, *' that 
she is a most forbidding, contemptuous person ! Why, she hardly 
took any notice of me ; no more flian if I was — nobody at all. Who 
is Mrs. Piers, I should like to know ? Nothing very particular, I 
believe ! Lady Jervois is much nicer, much better bred I How 
that elegant, charming, delightful young man can be her son (I 
mean Mrs. Piers's) I cannot unagine I But Laura, my dear, I un- 
derstand it all — to me it is as plain as A B C. That woman — (ex- 
cuse my calling her so, but I can*t help it) — that woman is afraid of 
you ; she sees that nice son of hers is devotedly attached to you, 
and she is enraged at his constancy ! Now do not interrupt me, 
Laura ; pray do not be f oohsh at such an important crisis of your 
life. I am sure you are superior to mock modesty, and I am also 
sure you cannot be indifferent to your cousin, it would not be human 
nature." 

" Mrs. Crewe, I beg of you," began poor Laura, trying to stem the 
torrent of her eloquence. 

'' Do hear me out^" cried Mrs. Crewe, persistently. " Don't let 
any ridiculous false pride come between you and fortune, happi- 
ness, and your bounden duty. Be advised by me, I implore and 
beseech you ! You know I only speak for your own good. Why 
you shoidd be blind, or pretend to be blind, to Mr. Piers's intentions, 
I cannot understand ! " 

" You would understand, Mrs. Crewe," said Laura, seriously dis- 
tressed and eager to disabuse her hostess's mind of the unfortunate 
impression she had so readily adopted ; " you would understand if 
you knew the terms we were on at Cheddington. Why, he used 
to tell me his love affairs, and I used to darn his socks — for he was a 
good deal neglected — and he used to talk to me as if I was sure to be 
an old maid — that is, till the last time — when I suppose he was old 
enough to think it uncivil. He was always fond of me in a way, I 
think, because I understood him. But to fall in love with me ! dear 
Mrs. Crewe, you don't know how he adores beauty, or you would 
never dream of such a thing." 

" There is no accounting for such feelings," returned that lady, 
with more oandor than courtesy. 
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" It is just the old, kindly brotherly feeling that brings him here. 
If you talk in this way, you will destroy my comfort in seeing him — 
I shall feel and seem awkward, and h6 will perceive it, and fancy 
heaven knows what 1 perhaps not care to come near me any more I 
I could ill spare so good a friend. If you will only leave him alone, 
— well — I will readily promise to accept him if he proposes for me, 
but only on condition that you never say anything more about the 
possibihty of such an event ; " and with a pleasant, caressing smile, 
Laura took Mrs. Crewe's hand. 

" Very good," returned that lady, who was easily moUi&ed. " I 
agree; but I must just once more say, that I firmly believe I shall 
see you mistress of Pierslynn before many months are over." 

" Then remember our bargain," said Laura, laughing. 

" Yes, I will ; but you cannot prevent me from forming my own 
opinion," and Mrs. Crewe nodded sagely. 

However, she evidently considered the compact binding, for she 
at once changed the subject, and did not openly allude to it for a 
considerable time-— covert hints and knowing glances she never 
could resist---but for the present she began to talk of turning the 
breakfast-room into a ^' studio," as she liked to call it. 

" It is really a nice little room in summer, and opens on the gar- 
den. I don't think you could use it in winter — it never has any 
sun — but that is of no consequence. You will probably not requi re 
— ahraal I beg your pardon." 

" It has a nortii light, perhaps," returned Laura, disregarding this 
lapse ; " and that is just the thing for a painting-room. " 

After some further explanation touching her intentions of placing 
sundry articles of furniture, culled from the not too-abundant 
'plenishing of the other apartments, in the studio, ending with, 
"Your cousin must have a chair to sit down upon, my dear," to 
which Laura returned, good-humoredly, " And so must you, when 
you come to see me," Mrs. Crewe produced her son's letter. * ' Dear 
boy," she said, " he was just going to leave the Cape for a place 
caUed Rio, and hoped to see me before three months were over. I 
think you will be very pleased with Denzil, Laura, he is so intelli- 
gent and refined. He is as much a gentleman as if he was on boanl 
a flagship ! Ah I what a pity it is that adverse circumstances did 
notpermit of his going into the royal navy," etc., etc., etc. 

When Laura was at last alone in her own room she could not 
regulate the thronging crowd of thoughts that passed wave after 
wave through her brain, and stood long, her hand resting on the 
dressing-table, just as she put down the candle, seeing visions of 
the old time and the new. 

Poor Mrs. Crewe's imaginings were simply the dream of a kind, 
commonplace person — whose idea of feminine good fortune could 
reach no farther than a rich marriage, and was quite incapable of 
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conceiving friendship between man and woman — stilL strive for 
mastery as she would over the suggestions of fancy, Laura could 
not quite turn from the glories suggested by her good-natured 
friend's conjectures. It was sweet and delightful enough to find 
Reginald so true and frank and kindly, but if it were possible that he 
should love her I surely the confines of mortal mould would be too 
narrow to hold her enraptured spirit ! She knew how fondly she 
had cherished the memory of her gay, gallant, good-looking play- 
fellow down in the innermost depths of her soul, where none could 
see her weakness, not even Winnie, her dearest confidant And 
in this secrecy was her strength. Never had she deceived herself 
as to the quaUty of Reginald's feelings, and the discov<»ry of her 
own warmer aJQfection, which dawned upon her with the growing 
wisdom of womanhood, had brought with it the bitterest mortifica- 
tion. To love, when that love was unsought, was degradation, and 
to hide and conquer the intense longing for a return of what she 
gave became the supreme effort of her life. Nor was it unsuccess- 
ful ' Round Reginald still centred her tenderest interest, her most 
artistic imaginings, that purple and golden haze of loveliest illusion, 
fairest, sweetest attribute of youth and genius, but his love she had 
ceased to long for or regret, or regard as in any way possible. She 
had never hoped for it. Now she could hold his hands with un- 
quickened pulse. She could look into his eyes with the calmest, 
most sisterly glance. Yet the love was not dead, but slept, ready 
to spring into vivid burning life at the touch of the master's hand. 
And Laura covM love. Within that plain, unattractive exterior 
was enshrineda soul of rare and subtle power, keen to perceive and 
drink in beauty, to recognize all that was noble and true, unstinted 
in its generous self-devotion to those she loved, quick to resent in- 
justice, and glowing with the healthy circulation of a pure, rich 
nature I Ah I could she have moulded the prison-house of such an 
inmate in harmony with its fair proportions, no lovelier form had 
inspired painter or poet. As it was, " she was just a good, sensible 
girl, but decidedly plain," in the sight of her kinsfolk and acquaint- 
ance, except in Winnie's, who firmly beheved in Laura's genius 
and knowledge and universal ability. 

" OhI I do hope Mrs. Crewe will leave me in peace j her words 
rouse up old follies. I shall lose all, if I lose my precious, calm 
friendship with Reginald — I want nothing more — yet," and even 
her thoughts became indistinct at the recollection of his last look 
and hand-pressure. At last, with a supreme effort, she roused her- 
seK and undressed, taking a tough German book to bed with her, 
read resolutely until she had brought her imagination within 
bounds, and at last dropped asleep. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE little downstairs parlor was a tower of refuge to Laura and 
a source of great enjoyment There she could spread out the 
implements of her art, and leave them undisturbed, to return when 
she could. There Mrs. Crewe oocasionallj descended with Topsy 
on her shoulder, and gave utterance to her admiration and approba- 
tion in the largest capitals. There too were Miss Brown and Mr. 
Brown solemmy introduced to view the progress of the fine arts as 
exemplified by Miss Piers's brush and pencil ; there Herbert tried 
chemical experiments, creating horrible odors, and also endeavored 
to draw, under his cousin's direction. Above all, there Reginald 
lounged in the early afternoon or evening, criticising, praising, dis- 
puting, talking of himself and his plans, his hopes, his ambitions, 
very much as in the Cheddington days, only there was something 
of a foundation in his present castles. 

He had taken Laura to several of the exhibitions and galleries, he 
had presented Mrs. Crewe with a box at one of the best theatres on 
several occasions, much to that lady's gratification, for she dearly 
loved sight-seeing and junketing, and above all, he had more than 
once partaken of tea-dmner, with great apparent content, praised 
the veal and ham pie, and declared the pressed beef worthy of all 
conmiendation. 

Meantime Laura was half frightened at the dim, delightful haze 
of happiness that seemed to fold her in its vaeue, sootlnng sweet- 
ness — could it last ? Could it be possible that ^e was growing dear 
to Reginald? Meantime it was almost faithless to be so happy 
while dear Winnie was sad and alone. 

Winnie's letters had not increased in cheerfulness ; for the first 
couple of weeks Aunt Morgan had been very pleasant, and " uncle " 
less morose. Then the former had suggested that while Winnie 
was looking about and she herself not suited with a governess, her 
niece might as well hear Fanny practice, and give both younger 
girls lessons in German, with occasional instructions in '' conversa- 
tion " to Amelia, " who has had very expensive lessons indeed ; " 
so Winnie found herself an unpaid governess with an infinitely 
more difficult task as regards discipline than a stranger would have 
had, owing to the familiarity of her cousins, while their parents ev- 
idently considered themselves as infinitely benevolent in permit- 
ting her " to try her 'prentice hand at teaching," as Mrs. Morgan ex- 
pressed it. 

Still poor Winnie wrote bravely, though here and there touching 
little phrases expressive of helpless despondency escaped her pen. 
Yet she forbade Laura communicating the true condition of things 
to the Admiral. " I write to him every week," she said, " as truly 
but as cheerfully as I can, but it is evidently his intention that I 
should endure until it is unendurable." 
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Laura understood the spirit that upheld Winnie in her courageous 
obedience. Moreover, though Dick wrote kindly and sympathet- 
ically, it waa evidently out of his pov«rer for the present- to give the 
family any substantial aid. " If I could but have her witti me ! " 
was Laura's cry, and then Reginald would whisper some myste- 
rious consolation. " Don't make yourself miserable, Laura. Let 
me go and see the Admiral ; I will go as soon as ever I settle my 
mother at Pierslynn, and then — ^we shall see." 

One of the pleasantest episodes of this pleasant time was a visit 
from Mrs. Trent 

Laura and Mrs. Orewe were upstairs preparing for an expedition 
to some elysium of cheapness in Tottenham Court Road, where 
Mrs. Crewe proposed to make various purchases of beauty and util- 
ity for her house, which was to her a shrine on which she lavished 
time, toil, and money. 

" Please come down, ma'am, there is a lady in the drawing- 
room," said Collins, as Mrs. Crewe opened the door to the knock. 

' ' Dear, dear ! I should not wonder if it were Mrs. Piers. Laura, 
I believe Mrs. Piers is in the drawing-room, but that stupid girl for- 
got to bring up her card." 

" Mrs. Piers I " repeated Laura, turning a little cold and pale with 
an unaccountable degree of apprehension. " I do not fancy it is 
Mrs. Piers." 

On entering the carefully darkened drawing-room, a tall hand- 
some woman richly and tastefully dressed came forward, smiling 
and civil " Miss Piers, I presume I I must present myself. I am 
a sort of far-away cousin. Perhaps Mr. Piers of Pierslynn may 
have mentioned me to you — Mrs. Trent, nee Piers." 

" Oh, yes," said Laura, shyly, " I am very happy to see you ; " 
then the usual introduction to Mrs. Crewe followed. 

Mrs. Trent was abundantly civil — quite sunny — ready to agree 
with anything and everything ; she had been away, she said, to 
Southsea with the youngest little girl who had lately recovered 
from whooping cough and required change, or she would have 
sooner done herself tiie pleasure of calling on Miss Piers and Mrs. 
Crewe. Had they seen the Admiral lately ? What a charming- 
ideal kind of man he was, a sort of knightly Christian ; Miss Piers 
was fortunate to have such a guardian. Mr. Trent, though like 
most men of business, exceedingly unimpressionable, was quite im- 
pressed by Admiral Desbarres. Had Miss Piers been long in Ger- 
many ? " Three years I How nice I / have only paid flying visits 
to the principal towns during our legal holidays, and always longed 
to make myself better acquainted witli the country. I am told you 
are an artist, Miss Piers ? May I see some of your pictures ? I am 
a humble lover of art myself " 

** Indeed, I have nothing worth looking at ! "said Laura. 
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" Nonsense, my dear," put in Mrs. Crewe, loftily. " Pray show 
Mrs. Trent the studio, as she is so good as to take an interest in your 
work. I assure you my young friend has decided talent^ not to say 
genius. Do take Mrs. Trent downstairs, Laura. Mine is but a 
tiny mansion," continued Mrs. Crewe, elegantly, " but we can con- 
trive a home for art within its limits, humble as they are." 

" But I am sure it is charmingly pretty and sweety" returned Mrs. 
Trent, amiably, while she listened to Laura's aside. 

" The place is all in disorder, and Reggie has been smoking there 
this morning." 

" Never mind, dear, a studio never is orderly, and I am sure I 
don^t know the morning that Mr. Piers has not been smoking 
there," with a significant look at Mrs. Trent which fortunately es- 
caped Laura. 

" You see a great deal of Mr. Piers, I suppose ? " observed Mrs. 
Trent 

" A great deal," returned Mrs. Crewe ; " and a very charming 
young man he is, so unaffected and unspoiled he is with all this won- 
derful change of fortune." 

" Quite so," acquiesced Mrs. Trent. " We were always fond of 
Reginald, and saw a good deal of him formerly. I believe the 
Pierslynn property is a very fine one, and besides there was a large 
sum of ready money, investments, and I know not what Do you 
know Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois ? " 

" Slightly, we have exchanged visits," said Mrs. Crewe, with su- 
preme eleeant nonchalance. " But Mr. Piers is naturally a good 

deal here, his old friendship with " It is impossible to say of 

what imprudence Mrs. Crewe might not have been guilty, when 
Laura's return interrupted her speech and Mrs. Trent's somewhat 
eager attention. 

" This is rather a large picture, but as it was a favorite of my un- 
cle's I copied it in the same size as the original It is in the Dresden 
Q-allery, and is by a pupil of Rembrandt" 

" It is evidently an excellent copy," said Mrs. Trent, stepping 
backward till she got it into a proper light. " Your flesh tint is very 
good, and that white turban must have been difficult ; really. Miss 
Piers, you have a great deal of talent ; and these smaller pictures ? ' ' 

" These I painted from nature ; that is a little study of rocks and 
trees near Konigstein, and this is a bit of the Elbe in Saxon Switzer- 
landLa sunset." 

" Very charming, very sweet," remarked Mrs. Trent, evidently 
&little surprised. " I am no judge, yet they seem to me very good. 
I hope you will not be displeased if I ask you to let me carry these 
pictures away with me ; Mr. Trent understood from Admiral Des- 
barres that you would not object to sell some of your paintings." 

" Object? " exclaimed Laura, flushing with pleasure at this open- 
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ing, " I should only be too glad to sell any of them, or to get an or- 
der — as artists say — but I fear the head is too large tor your carriage 
to hold conveniently." 

" Oh, I shall manage it," said Mrs. Trent, complacently. " I am 
not able, you understand, to be myself a patron of art, but I have a 
friend who is a great picture-fancier, and he might possibly fancy 
one of these ; I ^ould Uke this Elbe picture myself — ^pray, what do 
you expect for it ? '* 

"Oh I I have no idea what to ask," cried Laura, smiling; "I 
should be quite satisfied with whatever you would like to give ; " 
on which Mrs. Crewe, behind the visitor's back, frowned with a 
warning shake of the head. " Indeed," she said, stepping forward, 
" I often tell my dear young friend that genius like hers, if known, 
would command a hign price, and I want her very much to try what 
a real judge of painting would offer for her charming pictures. We 
have a very artistic neighbor^ who is of opinion tibat Miss Piers 

ought to exhibit in , oh, I forget the name of the gallery, and 

then she would ascertain her true value ; it is not well to under-rate 
one's self." 

" Exactly so," said Mrs. Trent, blandly, " and that is just what 
those horrid picture-dealers who frequent the galleries would do ; 
they would persuade Miss Piers that her work was mere daubing. 
We must do better. You are content then to leave the affair in my 
hands ? Trust me I shall do the best I can for y ou. " 

" I am most grateful to you for this help," said Laura, warmly. 

" Ahem I Miss Piers is quite enthusiastic in her artistic ardor," 
said Mrs. Crewe, a httle disdainfully — she was always averse to 
Laura's project of seUing her pictures. " But don't you think, my 
dear," turning to her, " it would be as well to consult your cousin 
before you part with them ? He takes such a deep interest in all 
that concerns you, I think it would be only right " 

" Oh I I do not see any necessity," interruped Laura, a little sur- 
prised ; " Reginald will be very pleased to know that I have a 
chance of selling anything " 

" Very well. Miss Piers, I hope I may bring you good fortune ; 
and tell me, what you are going to do tins summer ; I suppose you 
would like to see something of English scenery, after your long resi- 
dence on the Continent ? " 

" I do not suppose I shall see anything of English scenery beyond 
Kensington Q-ardensor Hampstead," said Laura, smiling. 

" Ah 1 you think of staying in town all the summer ? Well, it 
may do for once, as you have been so much away ; but in general 
one requires a little toning up for the winter after the season, and 
the unavoidable excitement," etc., etc., and the conversation rip- 
pled languidly along conventional channels for a few minutes j then 
Mrs. Trent rose, and Collins was called to assist the refined footman 
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to carry the pictures to the handsome doable brougham in waiting, 
and Mrs. Trent took a gracious farewell of her young relative and 
Mrs. Crewe. ** I hope to see more of you," she said, smiling, " and 
as soon as I can fix a day, I trust Mrs. Urewe and yourself wul come 
and dine with us sans cererrwniey 

" Thank you," said Laura, simply. 

" It will give me great pleasure," said Mrs. Crewe, formally ; and 
with a final " Good-morning " Mrs. Trent departed. 

" How very nice and kind she is I " cried Laura, impulsively, as 
Mrs. Crewe hastily moved to her usual post of observation behind 
the musUn curtains. 

" Ye— es — a very neat turnout indeed," said Mrs. Crewe ; '* a 
pair of dark chestnuts, coachman, and footman — well, well, it has 
taken a great many six and eightpences to pay for all that, and I 
must say she is a styUsh, well-mannered woman. Did you observe, 
Laura, she had a ^ Marie Stuart * bonnet and a fringe I and real Span- 
ish on her mantle ; but — I don't know how it is — I feel a sort of 
distrust I It is really a misfortune to have the keen insight / have I 
I do not Uke her carrying oft* your pictures in that way ; depend 
upon it, she will not get half their value for you ; there is something 
under it aU I cannot understand. Eh, Laura ? does it strike you ? " 

" No, not at all, Mrs. Crewe ; I see nothing whatever but simple 
good nature, suggested no doubt by the Admiral. Why sliould we 
suspect evil ? " 

" Ah I my dear, when you have seen as much of life as I have, 
you will be distrustful of appearances 1 If there is one thing on 

which I specially pique myself, it is insight into character, and " 

a pause. " Should Mrs. Trent invite us to dinner (which is far from 
certain), what shall I wear, and what have you in the way of 
toilette ? " etc., etc., etc. 

In the lazy, after-dinner time of the same day, when the children 
had had their share of dessert, and having fulfilled their unconscious 
task of amusing " Papa," had gone to bed, Mr. and Mrs. Trent were 
alone, as their eldest daughter was staying with some friends in the 
Isle of Wight. " Monsieur " was half asleep in his chair, the even- 
ing paper he had been endeavoring to decipher slipping from his 
hand, and " Madame " in her cool, careful demi-toilette of gray silk 
and white lace, had put down the morsel of fancy work with which 
she had been playing. 

The room was deliciously dusk and fresh, the odor of cut grass 
and flowers stealing in from the gardens on which the windows 
opened, the small Sutherland tea-table, with its burden of delicate 
china and graceful silver, still standing where it had been placed an 
hour ago against a background of leaves and blossoms which filled 
up and hid the fireplace ; the whole apartment expressive of the 

7 
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well-ordered luxury which distinguishes the wealthy Bnglish mid- 
dle-class home, where every means and appliance that can make the 
chariot wheels of life turn noiselessly and roll smoothly is used un- 
sparingly, yet without relaxing that constant self-restraint, that 
steady regard for appearances, which, let Bohemians sneer as they 
will, give Philistines the whip-hand of society. 

" I called on that Miss Piers to-day," said Mrs. Trent after a si- 
lence of some minutes. No answer. " Are you asleep, John ? " 

"No — not at all; what is it? what do you say ? " 

" I called on the Admiral's ward to-day," resumed his wife. 

" Well, you ought to have gone long ago I — ^why, it is more than 
ten days since he left town," said Mr. Trent, rather gruffly. 

" And only three since I returned to it," replied Mrs. Trent with 
unruffled composure. " Do you know, John, I really believe Regi- 
nald is smitten with that very plain friend of his youth — Laura 
• Piers ? It is evident he goes to see her every day." 

" Hum— what is she hke ? " 

" She is a bundle of negatives — neither tall, or short, or dark, 
or fair, or absolutely ugly, or decidedly ungraceful ; just the 
sort of girl men would pass over without seeing, and yet Keginald 
goes every morning and smokes in some den of a painting-room 
she has i^nderground somewhere." 

" Oh \ He will take care of himself — ^he is ambitious, I can tell 
you 1 He is not at all the kind of fellow to make a foolish mar- 
riage." 

"^ don't know — ^I think beauty goes a long way with him, but 
this Miss Piers is decidedly plain." 

" I thought she was not * decidedly ' anything." 

"Don't be contradictory, John! — I admit there is something 
pleasing and ladyUke in her manners, and her voice is peculiarly 
sweet — otherwise she is supremely commonplace ; but what im- 
presses me with the idea that Reginald is more closely lied vnth his 
cousin than we think is that he came here yesterday quite late in 
the afternoon and begged me to go see the young artist and her 
works ; moreover he requested me to expend twenty pounds for 
Him in the purchase of some of her pictures, as he knew she wanted 
money and did not know how to help her. He is of course to be 
kept out of sight" 

" A very pretty bit of romance," said Mr. Trent with a quick, 
mocking smile. " Could he not hand twenty pounds to the Admi- 
ral for her use ? " 

"Perhaps the Admiral would not take it; at any rate I per- 
formed the commission and brought away three pictures. She 
paints very well ; I should rather like to take one myself ; I think it 
would look well." 

" What would you do with it ? " 
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^* I do not know — ^I am going to ask Kate's drawing-master to 
look at them " 

" Oh, as to value, that's * nil ' I fancy — but buy one if vou like, 
only do not be too romantically generous as to price ; I think you 
give your imagination too much play about young Piers ; he is a 
very cool hand. Why did you not keep him to dinner yesterday ? " 

" He was engaged to a county neighbor, Lord Midhurst, who 
seems very civil to him ; I fancy there is some political baas to their 
friendship. The present member for North Saltshire is very old 
and in bad health, and Lord Dereham's sons are at school." 

There was a long pause. Had Mr. Trent been a smoker a few 
meditative puffs might have filled up the interval appropriately, but 
he was superior to such a commonplace indulgence, so he sat quite 
still until the fall of the newspaper roused him. 

" When does Katie come oack ? " he asked, suddenly. Mrs. 
Trent, who had been watching him, smiled and replied : " On 
Wednesday or Thursday next, and then I was going to proi»Ov«?e 
asking Miss Laura Piers and Reginald to dinner." 

" I don't see the necessity — ^but I dare say you have some object 
in it I don't understand I " 

" Really, John I you credit me with more depth than I possess. 
My object is simply to show civility to the Admiral's proUgee and 
Reginald's cousin," returned Mrs. Trent with a good«^humored 
laugh ; " your legal habits incline you to fish for whales in any milk- 
jug that comes in your way I " 

" Well, do as you like," said her husband. Mrs. Trent rose and 
rang the bell for the servant to remove the tea-things, then resum- 
ing her seat she asked, " Does Reginald never go to the office * 
now?" 

" Never," [returned Mr. Trent, sharply. " He intends leaving 
his affairs in the hands of Fanshawe and Green, the late man's ad- 
visers." 

" Well — I think it rather ungrateful of him, considering your 
kindness in taking him to the office on the terms you did." 

" Nonsense," said Mr. Trent, tartly, " it is nothing of the kind. 
It is quite natural he should employ the men who have always man- 
aged the property ; and we — we can do without his business." 

" Oh, no doubt! " said Mrs. Trent, soothingly, while she thought 
to herself, " He does not like it though," 

'* Reginald is wonderfully quiet and unassuming," she resumed 
aloud, " considering it really a case of a beggar set on horseback." 

" Wait," said Mr. Trent, " he has not been in the saddle quite 
three months. I believe there is not a prouder, more ambitious 
young fellow in England than Reggie Piers I You'll see he will 
slowly turn his back on every one, but he is far too knowing to do it 
suddenly." 
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" Gome, come, you are a little unjust ; I have a great regard for 
Reginald 1 Would you like the lamp or candles ? I am going to 
see the children in bed." 

" Well, ring, and I will tell Thomaa to bring the lamp." 

The possibility of selling her pictures, of earning enough for her- 
self , suggested by Mrs. Trent's visit, was the crowning item of joy 
in the ingredients of this summer-time of happiness wluch had sud- 
denly shone out from among the quiet, gray clouds which formed 
the ordinary back-ground of Laura's neutrid-tinted existence. Of 
course the Admiral and Winnie were duly informed of the great 
fact. The former wrote a grave but not too cordial approval. He 
earnestly warned his dear ward not to expect too high a remunera- 
tion. He himself sincerely admired her work, but large allowance 
must be made for the partiality he felt for his ward, who had always 
been a source of satisfaction to him. She must therefore not be too 
much disappointed if her well-meant efforts proved fruitless. He 
himself cared little or nothing as regarded the question of her inde- 
pendence. He was, or would be, better off than hitherto, and 
looked on her as a sacred charge, whose well-being should ever be 
his first consideration. " I had a letter from Winnie yesterday," 
he continued ; " she is evidently progressing in the estimation of her 
relatives, and able to be of use, I am glad to perceive, pending Mrs. 
Morgan's search for a governess ; yet, though she does not com- 
plain, I see she is not content ; nevertheless, it will be a satisfaction 
hereafter to her to think that she has availed herself of her aunt's 
invitation in the same spirit in which we have a right to suppose it 
•was offered. 

" My dear sister is, I am happy to say, better and more cheerful. 
I do not despair of her making your acquaintance at some future 
period." 

" Well, he really is a darling I " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, after she 
had perused this letter which Laura handed to her " I wonder if 
he has come into money ? do you think he has ? K so, it will be bet- 
ter for you, my dear I Do you know any thing about it ? " 

" Indeed I do not, Mrs. Crewe. Why do you think so ? " 

" Why, he says here — ^where is it? " turning back the page — 
" Oh, here — * I am, or will be, better off tlian hitherto.' Now, that 
must niean money. I protest, Laura, you are a lucky giil. " 

" Yes I I think I am," she returned, smiling a smile that came 
from a grateful, sunny spirit. " Whetl ler any one leaves me money 
or not, the best of all would be to sell my pictures." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! Ton will never need to sell them, or any- 
thing else. Eh, Mr. Piers ? " 

For while she spoke the door had opened to admit Reginald. 
" What is the question ? " he asked, as he shook hands with both 
ladies. 
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" I tell our dear Laura there will be no necessity for her to sell 
her pictures." 

" The fact of their being salable is a sort of hall-mark, however/' 
returned Beginald. " What has brought the matter on the tapis ? " 

" Because/' exclaimed Laura^ eagerly, ^' your charming mend 
Mrs. Trent was here the day before yesterday, and took away three 
of my pictures, hoping to dispose of them ; was it not kind of 
her ? " 

" To take away your pictures — I am not sure — I hope she will 
get a good price for them. You must let me have your present 
work, * A Qiade near Cheddington ' ; will you not, Laura ? " 

" If you will give it room in your grand house, you are heartily 
welcome to it" 

"Ahl I don't mean that But come along to the studio ; I want 
to see what you have been doing during those long days I have 
been .away. Do you know I have been cultivating my Saltshire 
neighbors who happen to be in town ? which I hope accounts." 

"I, for on^, feel sure that you did not absent yourself without 
cause, or willingly," said Mrs. Crewe, airily, as she picked up Topsy 
and cradled her in her arms. ^' Q^t away to the studio, then, you 
artistic people ; I am going to look in the * Shipping News ' for my 
son's movements." 

'^ Collios has not opened the window this morning/' said Laura, 
going to it with an odd, unusual sensation of embarrassment, for 
there was something grave and unlike himself in the way that Reg- 
inald watched her movements. ^^ I am afraid you find the smell of 
paint very strong." 

" And what did Mrs. Trent carry away ? " asked Reginald, look- 
ing round. " Oh I the Dresden head and those two Saxon land- 
scapes. How are you getting on with the water ? — very good — it 
seems to my untrained eye very like water indeed j you have done 
A good deal" 

" I worked a long while yesterday," said Laura, arranging her 
materials and taking up her palette. " I have had a long letter from 
Winnie, and I am afraid she is getting quite worn out with those 
dreadful cousins of hers ; they play all manner of pranks and are so 
oommon and vulgar. I don' t imagine Mrs. Morgan is at all uice. I 
think seriously of trying to find music lessons for her here. I in- 
tend writing to the Admiral about it, and — " 

" Wait," interrupted Reginald with some eagerness ; " promise 
me to do nothing till I return." 

" Return — where are you going, Reggie ? " 

" To Pierslynn, with my mother and sister, only for a few days ; 
when I see them settled I will come back. You will miss me a little, 
eh! Laura?" looking steadily at her, for she had grown rather 
pale. 
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" Oh I I shall miss you very much ; but of course I must get ac- 
customed to that. I camiot suppose I shall always see as much of 
you as I do now." 

" Why not^ Laura ? " then, after a short pause, " I have made a 
a sort of plan of life— I will tell you all about it when I come back — 
will you help me to carry it out ? " 

" Yes, if i can, but how can I do anything for you f " 

" I will tell you by and by, and then we can see what can be done 
for Winnie." 

A pause, during which Reginald looked at the picture as if ab- 
sorbed in thought; then rousing himself with an effort, began to 
talk of Herbert and the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, but his mind was 
not easy and unembarrassed as usual. At last he exclaimed : " I 
must go, Laura ; I only came to tell you that I shall not see you for a 
week ; and here — if you and Mrs. Crewe would care to hear Rigo- 
letto to-morrow night — I have got a box for you on the second 
tier." 

" Thanks, dear Reggie, you are really very good. We shall be 
quite delighted. When do you go to Pierslynn ? " 

" To-morrow. My mother is very sorry ^ she could not see you 
before she left town, but she has been busy about her new house. 
When she is settled I hope you wiU see a great deal of her." To 
which Laura replied : " I hope so." Then uiere was another pause, 
which Reginald broke abruptly by saying : 

" Good-bye then, Laura — or rather, au revoir — for I shall not be 
many days away, and you are to pray for me night and morning, re- 
member," he said with a pleasant laugh ; " and here is a new photo- 
graph I have had taken of my noble self j you see I do not trust to 
your unassisted memory." 

" But I think you may, Reginald. I have not so many friends 
that I should forget one so kind and true as yourself." 

Reginald's answer was to catch her hand, and kiss it twice very 
warmly. " Say good-bye for me to Mrs. Crewe," he said, and 
turning rapidly, he left the room. 

Laura looked after him, puzzled, agitated, almost terrified at the 
possibilities suggested by his mode of taking leave. What interpre- 
tation could she put on his evident reluctance to part from her even 
for a few days, save he loved her with love passing that of a broth- 
er ? The idea made her tremble, she dared not use her brush, the 
tears came with a sob to her eyes, and laying aside her palette, she 
began mechanically to arrange and dust the rather miscellaneous 
furniture of her Httle room, as the sound of a foot on the stairs 
warned her of Mrs. Crewe's approach. 

" Well 1 " cried that lady, bursting in, evidently much disturbed, 
Topsy sitting upon one arm, with head erect and disapprobation 

flittering in each wide-opened eye. " Well I so he is gone I is he ? 
do hope and trust you have not done anything foolish 1 " 
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'^ Reginald desired me to say good-bye to you, Mrs. Crewe. He 
had very little time to-day, for he goes out of town with his mother 
and Lady Jervois to-morrow." 

" Out of town with those women ! " cried Mrs, Crewe. " How 
unfortunate I how ill-advised 1 ** She sat down hastily and let 
Topsy jump to the ground unnoticed. " Why did you let him 
go?" 

" How could I possibly prevent it ? He is not gone forever, Mrs. 
Crewe," returned Laura, restored to herself .and smiling at her 
friend's discomfiture ; " he is coming back at the end of tlie week." 

'^ Ah ! he thinks so, and you think so, but don't expect it ! I 
know what men are ; the last woman that talks with them has the 
greatest influence I Mark my words, that mother of his will not 
let him come back. She knows what his intentions are towards 
you, Laura, and now they have got him down there, we will not see 
him back in a hurry 1 Oh, Laura, why did you not send for me be- 
fore you let him go ! you foolish, fooUsh girl I " 

CHAPTER XL 

^'TS Mr. Thurston in his room? " asked Mr. Trent one morning, 
X some days after.this blow had fallen on Mrs. Crewe, as he fin- 
ished dictating a letter to a clerk who took down his words in short- 
hand. 

"Heis,su-." 

"And alone?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" I want to speak to him ; " and Mr. Trent rose and walked across 
the landing to his partner's room, which was the best and most 
luxuriously furnished in the establishment Mr. Thurston was 
enthroned in state in a mighty chair of oak and leather, surrounded 
by papers, law books, and all the insignia of hard work, but his abso- 
lute employment was reading The Times. " I have had a letter 
from Admiral Desbarres this morning. He wants a codicil added 
to his will, bequeathing two thousand five hundred (which he has 
persisted in putting in this canal concern) to his ward, with another 
thousand should she survive his sister. Here is his letter. I wish 
you would see to it, Thurston, for I have arranged to run down to 
the Isle of Wight for a sniJff'of the briny this evening, and to escort 
my daughter home on Wednesday." 

" Very well," replied Mr. Thurston, taking the lette* and read- 
ing it. 

" You see, he wants it to be got ready at once, as he does not 
know what day he can come up to town, and he wishes it to be 
ready for his signature." 

" I will attend to it It is a simple affair," said Mr. Thurston. 
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" How thorough the Admiral is in all things I This young lady is 
Tery fortunate to have such a guardian." 

" Very. I hope there will be some of the two thousand forth- 
coming when the will is proved I I don*t believe Admiral Desbar- 
res wiU ever get back a sixpence of it" 

" I am not so sure," returned Mr. Thurston, looking at The Times 
again. " I see the shares are going up ; there was a rise of a 16th to 
an 8th yesterday." 

" The Admiral's purchase has given them a fillip," said Mr. Trent, 
grimly. 

" Well, well I we must hope for the best," replied the elder part- 
ner, who represented the heavy metal rather than the motive pow- 
er of the firm, and was indolently good-natured. " Get him to sell 
out as soon as you can, you have a good deal of influence " 

" Not I," interrupted the other, " nor any one else. Admiral 
Desbarres's lines of action are determined on principles which actu- 
ate few, and moulded on types to be found in dreams and moral es- 
says I his gold is too pure for general circulation, and so, well-nigh 
useless." 

" Perhaps so." 

" Mr. Rogers wishes to speak to you, sir," said a clerk, coming in 
with a card. 

" Oh I show him up I I will attend to this at once, Trent, though I 
see Admiral Desbarres does not think of being in town before next 
week." 

Mr. Trent returned to his room and his writing, while many 
thoughts passed through his brain. Though it was no breach of eti - 
quette that Reginald Piers should have left the business of his es- 
tate in the hands of the firm who had always managed it, yet he was 
displeased. He had the instinctive longing to gather up and hold 
fast documents and papers, inherent in the legal mind. The desire 
of having the basis on which suits and leases, and covenants, and 
undertakings might be built up, within his grasp, safely stowed 
away in tin boxes, calculated to defy moth and rust and thieves, 
was but natural to a man whose training had been exclusively fo- 
rensic. There was something beyond this, however. Reginald 
Piers, his wife's struggling young relative — his own protSgi and fa- 
vorite — had escaped away out of his hands. He could not accuse 
him of neglect or ungraciousness, or any uppish airs or failure on 
any point of good breeding, but with all his frank friendliness of 
manner, Reginald was all at once Piers of Pierslynn about whose 
affairs he did not presume to ask a question, or a word of advice. 

While Mr. Trent finished his day's work, and hastened home to 
be carefully packed up and fed, comforted with cool drinks, and 
sent on his way with every possible provision for his needs, while his 
wife having kissed her hand to him at the hall door, stepped into he^" 
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neat brougham and drove away to pick up a confl;enial friend on her 
way to the opera, Laura Piers sat at worlc in Mrs. Crewe's dining- 
room by the open window, feeling unreasonably depressed and sad. 
Mrs. Crewe, with Topsy on her lap, was nodding over yesterday's 
Times and Herbert was composing with pain and grief an epistle to 
the Admiral at a rather unsteady writing-table beside the fireplace, 
his fingers d^ed an inch high in mk, one cheek almost touching his 
left hand as if his nose was ambitious of assisting to guide the pen. 

" I have put that, Laura," he said, after an interval of silence and 
scratching over the Pftper, and he read aloud : " * I am getting on 

?retty well with Mr. Walker, and hope he is satisfied with me.' 
am nearly -down to the bottom of the second page," he added. 
" Don't you think I might end up now ? " 

" No, Herbert, try and think of something else." 

" But how is a feUow to fill a letter every week 1 and not a thing 
to write about, no cricket or rowing — ^no nothing ? Why, it is be- 
yond reason." 

" Well, really, Herbert, you ought to put something of your own 
in I However, I wiU teU you ihU time — say — oh I say you shall like 
school work again." 

" Ay — by Jove so I shall ! I never had such stupid horrid holi- 
days I I declare I am quite glad to go to old Walker of a morning 
for something to do 1 There, I can' t say more. " 

" It is duU for you, poor boy I but it cannot be helped," said Laura 
with a sigh. " Next year things may be better." 

To this there was no reply, as Herbert was now scratching on to 
the " finish," " That's done I " he said at last. " I've put my name 
and all, for it is quite a long letter I Just look over it, Ukc a good 
girl, will you," and he began to put away his writing materials. " I 
say," he resumed after a pause, " I would much rather go to sea than 
stew over Latin and Greek I I ain't one bit the sort of fellow for 
the Church I I tell you what, when Mrs. Crewe's son comes home; 
I'll talk to him about it. /have no objection to the mercantile 
marine." 

" What is that about ? " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, rousing up at the 
sound of the detested appellation. " Who did you say was in the 
mercantile marine ? " 

" No one. But I should like well enough to be in it," returned 
Herbert. • 

" Don't think of such a thing, my dear boy. Would you mind 
opening the door? that precious puss wants to go out, she did ask 
prettily, she did. No, no ; how much nicer it would be to go into the 
Church, as the dear Admiral wishes ; so much more dignified and 
gentleman-like ; perhaps getting to be a bishop, with those elegant 
lawn sleeves and a seat in the House of Lords — think of that; in- 
stead of knocking about on a horrid dirty ship with all sorts of seo- 
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ond-rate people ; obliged to dip your hands in a tar bucket to fit 
yourself for tlie service — so a very nice young man Denzil brought 
up here one day told me — though Denzil had suppressed the fact in 
consideration of my feelings." 

'^ Oh, I should like sailing about and seeing all sorts of places well 
enough, and I would not mind the tar-bucket," said Herbert. 
** You must ask your son to take me with him when he goes to sea 
again," and he left the room with a good-humored nod. 

'* I am sure the Admiral would be greatly displeased if such an 
idea took hold of Herbert," said Mrs. Crewe, looking after him. 
" You must do your best to put it out of his head, Laura." 

" The best plan is to do nothing, ' ' rephed Laura, languidly. " He 
merely talks, he has no strong likings — as to a profession I mean. 
Do you not think it is very oppressive this evening, Mrs. Crewe, as 
if we were going to have a thunder-storm ? " 

She dropped ner work as she spoke, with an unconscious de- 
sponding gesture, and leaning back in her chair passed her hand 
over her brow. 

" No 1 I do not find it oppressive, Laura Piers, but I do see that 
you are depressed, and I am not surprised at it," Mrs. Crewe was 
beginning, when a low melancholy mew proclaimed that Topsy 
was waiting for admission outside. " Oh I you dear, dear thing ! " 
cried Mrs. Crewe, rising quickly though a little stiffly from her 
chair. " How soon you have come back I " and she hastened to 
open the door, whereupon enter Topsy with much dignity, her tail 
erect and her eyes fixed on an especial chair where she loved to sit. 

" Do you know, Laura," continued Mrs. Crewe, still pausing at 
the door, suspicion and displeasure strongly expressed in her face, 
*' I should not be one bit surprised if that good-for-nothing girl has 
slipped out and taken the key I I know that precious puss can't 
bear to be alone, and not finding any one below she has come back 
to us. Collins 1 " — no answer. " Collins I " in tragic and awful tones 
— still no answer. 

'* Well I " sailing back to the dining-room, " I call that disgrace- 
ful I and I had put a sponge cake in the oven and told her on no ac- 
count to leave it There is no depending on one of them I I must 
see to it myself," and with a swift but not ungraceful step she dis- 
appeared. Almost immediately there was a sharp ring at the front 
door bell. It was the postman, who delivered to Laura a perfumed 
cream-colored note, with a dainty blue monogram, directed to her- 
self in small, beautifully formed, firm characters. 

Laura opened it eagerly, glanced at the contents, uttered a little 
scream of delight, and flew down stairs, where Mrs. Crewe, with 
mingled wrati and dignity, was removing a delicately browned 
cake from the oven. 

" Dear, dearest Mrs. Crewe — what do you think " 
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" Has he written to say he is coming then ? " interrupted Mrs. 
Crewe, eagerly, while she continued to lift her cake on to the table. 

" No — no — ^not at all — listen to this : 

" * My dear Miss Piers— My friend — the connoisseur of whom 
I spoke to you — has, I am happy to s^, taken two of your pictures, 
the cepy of a head from the Dresden Gallery, and * On the Elbe,' for 
which he has given twenty pounds. And if you will allow me to 
keep the view near some fortress — I forget the name — I beg your 
acceptance of four guineas for it. I therefore inclose a check for 
twenty-four pounds four shillings — and congratulate you sincerely 
on your success. I think it not improbable my friend may like to 
have some other productions of your brush. I am not at all aware 
what price your work would be likely to command among regular 
dealers, and Mr. Trent thinks it would be well if you could ascertain 
this, with a view to fixing your own prices. Perhaps my daugh- 
ter's drawing-master might be able to assist you ; I should be hap- 
py to give you an introduction to him if you wish it; he does not 
live far from you. Of course, the present Uttle transaction is ex- 
ceptional 

" * With compliments to Mrs. Orewe, 
" * I am. dear Miss Piers, 

" * Very truly yours, 

*" Kate Trent.' 

"And there — ^there is the check for twenty-four pounds four shil- 
lings,'* cried Laura^ excitedly, holding up a long slip of pale lavender 
paper bearing the magic numerals. " I can scarcely believe it ! 
Isn't she kind — ^is it not marvelous ? " 

And she sat down on the nearest kitchen chair, her heart beating 
with pleasure at this gleam of hope. 

" Twenty-four pounds four," repeated Mrs. Orewe in doubtful 
tones, stepping back the better to contemplate her cake. " Well it 
is a nice little sum, but nothing very generous. I suppose this con- 
noisseur she talks about is rich — and my opinion is he has got a bar- 
gain ! Let me look at the note, my dear, I am not so overjoyed as 
you are. I did think it was from Mr. Piers by the fuss you made ! " 

" Well, Mrs. Crewe, so I ought ! I mean I ought to make more 
fuss about it than about one from Reginald — ^f ond as I am of him — 
this " (handing it to her friend) " may be the beginning of indepen- 
dence." 

" I declare, Laura — for a sweet girl, which you certainly are — 
you can be rather provoking ; but I will say no more now. Look 
here, my love, I call the end of this note nasty — decidedly nasty. 
Does she mean that you have got too much for your beautiful pict- 
ures — or what doesshemeanby oallingit an exceptional transac- 
tion ? I am sure when I went to see the Royal Academy with 
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Miss Brown, I saw nothing better than your pictures — ^nothing — ^I 
give you my word." 

" Then I am very sorry for English art," returned Laura, laughing 
good himioredly. " I am sure Miss Brown would not agree with 
you." 

" Oh I I am quite aware I am ignorant on many subjects, art in- 
cluded." 

" You are too good to those you like," said Laura, apologetical- 
ly. " But what shall I do with this money ? I want to make some 
very good use of it." 

" Buy yourself a new dress and hat, and put what is left away in 
the post-office savings bank. You may want it or you may not," 
nodding her head sagely. " We shall see what we shall see 1 " 

Laura made no answer. She had for some time resolutely re- 
fused to notice or reply to any of Mrs. Crewe's insinuations or sug- 
gestions, hoping they might cease for want of opposition. She 
was provoked, nevertheless, to find, however successfully she pre- 
served an unmoved appearance, she was inwardly vexed and dis- 
turbed by these gadflies of words. She sat silently gazing at the 
slip of paper which she held, and which she felt ought to be a talis- 
man to her and strengthen her in the daily conflict. " I must write 
to the Admiral and Winnie," she exclaimed, at last rousing from 
her thoughts. " Perhaps we may both be with you, dear Mrs. 
Crewe. Suppose I could sell six or seven pictures in a year at ten 
pounds apiece, with my own httle money and some drawing les- 
sons, I could do quite well ; and they might lead to pupils for Win- 
nie — you do not know how clever she is in music and languages." 

" I do not doubt it, my dear ; but teaching and all that sort of 
thing is miserable work. Winnie Fielden is so handsome, that if 
she could be just dressed up and set out in society, she would man y 
well ; mark my words." 

" 1 dare say she would, for she is a dear I and so bright and pleas- 
ant. But though it must be very delightful to have a nice, kind 
husband, don't you think it is better and more honest to try and get 
one's own living than to buy fine clothes on the chance of winning a 
good marriage ? It is like gambling on the Stock Exchange ! " 

" Yes, yes, I know that is all very fine, no doubt ; just like the sen- 
tences they put in copy-books ; but no one cares to act upon them. 
It is how you can get along best and fastest, people -think about, 
but as for women, they have so few ways of getting on.'' 

*'But, Mrs. Crewe, you have always been honest and self-sus- 
taining, and you have got on." 

" After a fashion. Ah I dear Laura, I Wish every girl a better lot 
than I had. There I there is no use talking." 

"No, indeed," echoed Laura; " so I will go away and write my 
letters. Oh I how thankful I am to have such news to tell." 
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Laura's letter to the Admiral was tempered by the same sort of 
instinct which makes impressionable people speak low when they 
inspect a chmrch, and which generally affected those who held in- 
tercourse with the rare old man ; but to Winnie she wrote with all 
the exuberance of a joyous heart, gratified beyond the money's 
value by the recognition of her own capability which a price paid 
stamps upon artistic work. 

'' I know she is wretched^" thought Laura, as her pen raced rap- 
idly over the paper. " The very lifting of the mist for a moment 
will do her good — to think there is a chance of our helping ourselves 
may give her courage ; for though she says so little, I know what a 
horrible life she must be leading, especially since that nephew 
came ; " and laying down the pen, she opened Winnie's last epistle, 
turning to a part she had already read more than once. After de- 
scribing her difficulties with her small cousins and pupils, Winnie 
continued : ^^ Don't think I am selfish in pouring out my griev- 
ances, it helps me to bear them when I can relieve my mind, and I atn 
by no means so doleful as I seem by this letter ; but I have a fresh 
worry. As if Fanny and Jack were not bad enough, a nephew of 
Mr. Morgan's has lately come here from some place beyond the 
seas. He is a stout, black-eyed, dreadful young man, rich 1 believe, 
for his fat stumpy fingers are adorned with rings, and besides he is 
treated with much consideration. Well, this unpleasant person age 
seems to have taken a fancy to me. He is always running against 
us out walking, and stares at me until I am inclined to throw ' the 
thing that lieth nearest ' in his face. Moreover he manages to show 
his preference in a queer stealthy way, as if it was not degradation 
enough that such a creature dared to look at me as he does 1 

'' I rather imagine they all (himself included) want my eldest 
cousin to marry mm. Mrs. Morgan has been so disagreeable since, 
and I am sorry for it, for she is much the best of them, and inclined 
to be kind to me — but for all that, I will put down Mr. Price I Oh I 
that I could talk to you once more, dearest and best I No poverty 
can compare with the mental starvation I suffer here 1 " 

" This is not to be endured," thought Laura, as she put the letter 
again into its envelope. *' The Admiral ought to know, but how 
can I tell him ? I will consult Reginald when he comes, if he 
comes, for Mrs. Crewe may be right," and she sighed. He had 
been so much with her lately, that it seemed almost impossible to 
endure life without him. But this would not do ; she had to think 
of work, of real practical existence ; she must write a poUtely grate- 
ful note to Mrs. Trent: she must try and finish that picture of » 
glade in Cheddington Woods ; she must throw herself into art more 
than she had hitherto done. In occupation, in real work, she would 
find strength and consolation. And time, the mighty healer, would 
bring about new combinations and display fresh aspects, till only 
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the tender grace of the present would be remembered, and its pain 
and suffering be overshadowed by the " raven down" of merciful 
oblivion. 

So Laura closed up her letters and took them herself to a neigh- 
boring post-pillar. On her return she found Mrs. Crewe, with 
Topsy in her arms, holding forth to the deUnquent Collins in the hall. 

" Don't tell me you were dressing, Collins 1 don't do it I I know 
better. I would have called you up at«once when you came in (for 
you were out), only Miss Brown was with me ; but now I tell you it 
will not do 1 Weil, suppose you were dressing, what business had 
you to leave my cake to bum? Do you know what judgment 
awaits the untruthful ? Oh, you may cry, Collins, but it is most 
disgraceful ! and if you cannot behave better, you must leave my 
house this day montli. There, now it is time for prayers ! Q-o — 
fetch me the large Bible and my glasses, they are on the drawers in 
my room. Go, go, go, my girl ! do not dawdle I .Oh ! Laura, my 
dear, I am quite exhausted trying to impress Collins with the in- 
iquity of her conduct ; would you mind reading prayers to-night ? 
Read that chapter in the Acts about Ananias and Sapphira. Dear, 
dear 1 1 am so tired — CoUins do you intend coming down to-night 
or not?" 

CHAPTER XIL 

THE morning after the receipt of Mrs. Trent's note, Mrs. Crewe, 
having had an early dinner, started to make some important 
purchases at Shoolbred's — taking advantage of Miss Brown's com- 
pany as she was bound on a similar errand. 

Laura rejoiced in a long afternoon all to herself ; she had spent 
the morning in adding touches to her now finished picture of the 
Cheddington Q-lade. It was a labor of love, and it was with reluc- 
tance she removed it from her easel, lest further efforts to improve it 
might have the opposite effect She had sought among her 
sketches for another subject, and fixed upon a view of Meissen — 
the old cradle of the House of Wettine. It was a water-color 
di'awing, and therefore a better basis for a picture, but she feared 
the subject was difficult and required a more practiced hand than 
hei's. While she looked and tnougnt, sne was dimly conscious that 
the door-bell had rung loudly, and that Collins had clattered up- 
stairs in obedience to its summons. 

Suddenly the door of her little studio opened, and Reginald stood 
before her. She was too startled for an instant even to be delight- 
ed, and felt that she grew pale. 

" Why, Laura I you look as if you had seen a ghost 1 " he cried, 
coming quickly to her, and taking her hand in both of his. " I have 
frightened you ? Are you not glad to see me ? " 
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" Yes I I am indeed I and I have good news for you." 

" Well I you do not look as if you had been having a good time^ 
as the Americans say. Dear Laura, have you been well ? " still 
holding her hand. 

" Quite well — quite comfortable— and " 

" All the better for not being troubled by my visits, eh ? " he in- 
terrupted. 

"Yes, of course," returned Laura^ smiling in spite of herself; 
" but sit down if you can find a chair." 

"I don't want to sit down. I want you to put on your hat and 
come out with me. It is a heavenly day, and I have a trap and a 
pair of horses I have been trying, at the door. It will do you a 
world of good 1 It is a capital chance, as Mrs. Crewe is out, and I 
can have you all to myself. " 

" That will be delightful," cried Laura, frankly, beginning to put 
away her paints and turning her picture to the wall ; "out let me tell 
you of my good fortune," and she proceeded to recoimt her success 
in selling her pictures. Reginald listened with an expression half- 
pleased, half amused. " Well done, Laura, we will see your pict- 
ures on the line one of these days — but go, like a good girl, put on 
your things and let us be off.'' 

Laura gladly ran upstairs and attired herself quickly yet with 
unusual care, and descended, looking like a new creature. 

" Q-ood 1 you do not spend too much time on your toilette ! " cried 
Reginald, who was putting on his gloves at the open door as she 
came down. " You are always the right thing," he added, turning 
to look at her ; " how do you manage it, Laura ? " 

"That is a compUment," she replied, smiling. "I am afraid I 
must not accept it. I used to be all wrong occasionally in old 
times I " 

" Perhaps so, but not now. Come along ! Tell Mrs. Crewe," he 
went on, addressing Collins, who was at the door, " that she may 
expect us when she sees us. I will bring Miss Piers home all right 
some time this evening." 

Collins grinned delight and approbation. 

" Is it not a neat turn-out ? " asked Reginald as they walked 
down the little garden. Laura expressed her admiration. 

It was a mail phaeton, dark blue picked out with a lighter shade, 
drawn by a fine pair of brown bays ; a smart groom in snowy buck- 
skins and a leather belt stood at their heads. 

" You are my first fare," said the owner, smiling as he handed her 
in. " And I have made up my mind to put the charge at a high fig- 
ure." 

" You may do that if you like, it is of no consequence to me, see- 
ing I cannot pay." 

" I am not so sure of that," replied Reginald, as he took his seat 
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beside her and gathered the reins m his hand. The groom sprang 
up behind, the bays arched their necks, and the equipage dashed o(i' 
at a good pace, while the inhabitants of Leamington Villas flattened 
their noses against the window panes to watch its progress. 
" Where to, Laura? " asked her charioteer, " shall we go to the park, 
or get away from town ? " 

"Yes — ^by all means — away from the town ; do you mind going 
to Hampstead ? I am so fond of the view from the Heath." 

" You have never seen Richmond, I think ? you will like it better 
than Hampstead ; we can put up the horses and take a stroll in the 
park." 

" It will be perfectly delightful, Reginald I What a good boy 
you are to give me such a treat 1 " 

" Boy indeed I " he returned, laughing j " pray remember I am 
five or six years your senior, to say nothing of being ages older in 
experience." 

" Yet I have had my experience too," said Laura, who was quiv- 
ering with the intense enjoyment of this unexpected reunion. " I 
feel quite old from having the care of my uncle and Winnie for 
nearly four years. By-me-bye, Reginald, I had a dreadful letter 
from Winnie a few days ago," and she proceeded to detail its con- 
tents. Reginald listened not too attentively, being a good deal oc- 
cupied with the eccentricities of one of his horses ; at the conclusion 
Lam:a exclaimed, " Is it not all very disagreeable ? " 

" Very 1 But if this fellow is not too bad style, and has lots of 
money, why can't Winnie make up her mind to marry him ? It is 
such awful lines for a woman to be poor I " 

" But, Reginald," cried Laura, pained and wounded by his words, 
" don't you see how horrible and shocking it would be to marry 
such a man as she describes ? better for her to work all her life for 
bare necessities than Oh 1 if you could see Winnie ! do you re- 
member her?" 

" Yes, of course ; and I suppose this is an atrocious cad. How- 
ever, if your little cousin is as pretty as you say, she will have lots of 
chances. Do you think me a brute for suggesting such a termina- 
tion of her troubles ? " 

" Such a beginning of them, you mean 1 No, you were not think - 
ini^ of what you said." 

" That is the truth, I am afraid. Never mind, Laura, I am going 
to pay the Admiral a visit in a day or two, and 1 will do my best to 
induce him to restore Winnie to you. I don't like to see that 
fretted look in your eyes when you speak of her ; do you know that 
you have very expressive eyes, Laura ? Did any one ever tell you 
so?" 

" No indeed," returned Laura, laughing. " I don't think any one 
ever looked twice at tlicm exc^^pt Winnie, and that only when she 
wanted to see if I were vexed with her or not" 
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" Ay I they speak truth — they are eyes one can trust, as you trust 
heaven," cried Reginald, turning to look at her earnestly ; " and 
that is more than can be said of most eyes, however beautiful they 
may be 1 " 

" I hope I am true. I try to be true," said Laura, softly, much 
moved by Reginald's words and tone. He drove on for some time ic 
silence, apparently lost in tliought; while Laura, a little wonder- 
ing as to what train of ideas could be working in his brain, was feel- 
ing exquisitely happy with the sense of sympathy which existed 
between them. 

At last the pause became oppressive, and Laura broke it to in- 
quire for Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois, after which the conversation 
though intermittent flowed with tolerable ease on ordinary topics, 
Reginald pointing out anything that was worth notice as they 
drove by Mortlake and Sheen, and so into the remoter side of Ihe 
park. 

On reaching a beautiful point of view over the river, Reginald 
proposed to afight. 

" It is deliciously cool and shady here," he said. " Let us stroll 
about for a while and walk back to the 'Star and G-arter,' — while 
you (to the groom) can drive there at once and put up the horses." 

The man touched his hat, and when Laura had descended, drove 
slowly away. 

" Come, tiiis is like old times to be once more alone together un- 
der the greenwood tree. Is it better than Hampstead ? " 

" Yes," returned Laura, " I did not think Richmond was so beau- 
tiful ; but I do not give up my Hampstead view — the view behind 
* Jack Straw's Castle '." 

" I know it," said Reginald, and they walked slowly on. " You 
would like Pierslynn, " he resumed. " I saw more of it during this 
last visit It is really a nice old place — my mother is chai-med with 
it and all its belongings." 

" No doubt," returned Laura. 

" Here is a seat and a capital view — shall we sit down ? " 

" I think you would like Pierslynn," repeated Reginald, more to 
himself than to his companion, " and you could help me to make it 
a more charming home." 

"/ could 1 " exclaimed Laura, greatly wondering. "Oh, of 
course I should be ever so happy to help you in any way, but it 
would be the lion and the mouse over again." 

" Laura," said Reginald, turning to her with his sweet, pleasant 
smile, and taking her hand, "is it possible you don't yet under- 
stand my hopes and wishes? " 

" How — what hopes ? " she returned in a low voice, while a 
strange tremor ran through her frame. 

•* Don't you know, dearest old friend, that I have always loved 

8 
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you ? that this sudden change in my fortunes would be valueless to 
me if you will not consent to share it I Will you be my wife, 
Laura ? " 

She could not reply ; for a moment astonishment overpowered 
every other feeling. 

" You love me, Reginald I you wish me to be your wife 1 " she 
said at last, brokenly. " I do not seem able to believe it." 

" Why not ? " exclaimed Reginald, eagerly. " We were always 
dear friends — when we were too young to think seriously ; what 
more natural than becoming lovers now ? You always had a charm 
for me ! and, Laura — I think I have always been — well, a favored 
cousin ! " 

Laura was silent — too bewildered to think or speak distinctly. 

" Believe me," resumed Reginald, earnestly, after a moment's 
pause, during which he looked at her anxiously, " believe me — al- 
most my first thought on succeeding to Pierslynn was to try and 
win you, and I repeat that everything will be valueless to me if I 
cannot succeed. Answer, Laura I don't for God's sake, tell me you 
are entangled with any one in Germany I " He spoke in a tone of 
sharp apprehension so unmistakably real that Laura was deeply 
moved. 

" Ahl Reginald," she said, almost in a whisper, with scarce veiled 
tenderness, " I have always loved you as a brother — because you 
seemed so like one ; even now I cannot help fearing that you mistake 
your own feelings. It seems quite out of character that you should 
really love me. Oh 1 do look well into your heart, lest you make a 
mistake that might destroy us both I Be sure before you do what 
cannot be undone — now I can be happy in your friendship, your 
quiet regard, but if in truth you wish for more — if you really want 
me to be your wife — Ah, .Reginald! I could love you well I too 
well 1 " 

She covered her face with her hands, turning slightly from him, 
while her throat swelled with quick sobs, for her habitual self-con- 
trol was not equal to so great a strain. A look of relief relaxed 
Reginald's countenance as he gently strove to remove her hands. 

" Dearest," he exclaimed, when he had possessed himself of one, 
" trust me ! I understand what I want and wish perfectly well I I 
want your love and companionship all my life. I know I shall 
nave in you the best of wives, the truest of friends. When I first 
met you after you came back from Germany, I resolved to ask you 
to be mine, and I have delayed doing so only because I feared you 
might think me too precipitate ! Now give me your promise — 
your solemn promise — to be my wife, and that soon, in spite of any 
difficulty which may arise. I can never settle to my new life, I 
can never feel secure, until I have you by my side." He kissed the 
hand he held as he spoke. " You promise me then, dear Laura ? " 
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" If indeed I be necessary to you," returned Laura, the strange 
delicious certainty that she was truly loved and warmly souj^ht, 
creeping through her veins like some divine and potent elixir, ''I 
will be your true wife — but oh I Reginald, the difficulties will be 
great I I foresee your mother's disappointment — how could it be 
otherwise I I am frightened to tliink of her opposition." 

" You must not be," he returned, firmly. " I have always done 
my best for my mother, but in the choice of a wife I have a right to 
please myself, aTid I mill. When she knows you my mother will 
learn to value you : and after a decent time given to persuasion, I 
am determined to do as I choose in this most important act of my 
life." 

" Ah ! you expect a formidable resistance I see," cried Laura, 
pressing the hand that held hers nervously " is it wise to call it 
forth?" 

" That question is settled," he returned ; " I have your promise 
and I will hold you to it ; in fact, the sooner we arc married, the 
sooner every one will come round to Mrs. Piers of Pierslyim, 
and find her the most charming, spiritueUe, artistic lady of the man- 
or imaginable." He slid his arm around her as he spoke and drew 
her to him, while he laughed a happy boyish laugh that completed 
the measure of Laura's content — of her boundless joy. " Git)od 
heavens I " exclaimed Reginald the next instant, " how your heart 
beats 1 my dearest, I think you love me 1 1 believe I can make you 
happy I " and then followed a long delightful rambhng talk— rem- 
iniscences of the past and plans for the future — Laura, somewhat 
shy and embarrassed by the sudden change in tlicir relations until 
drawn into confidence and comparative ease by Reginald's charm- 
ing lover-Uke tenderness and cousinly frankness. 

How unspeakably sweet, how intoxicating it all wasl The 
shadows lengthened as they conversed — and so long as she lived, 
Laura never forgot the outlook on which she gazed ; the rich woods, 
the fair flowing river winding below the hill whereon they sat, the 
perfume of some pine-trees near them, the wealth of many-tinted 
leafage, mingling with the short sweet grass, the thin golden haze 
hanging over the dim distance, while the soft " coo, coo " of the 
wood pigeon, that most loving of all inarticulate sounds, came from 
the recesses of the wood. Never did she hear it again without 
hearing too the echo of Reginald's voice as he painted their future 
in glowing hues to his happy listener. 

" But, Reginald, it must be dreadfully late," exclaimed Laura at 
last, struck by the changing Hght. " Do see what o'clock it is." 

" Oh I never mind ; Mrs. Crewe will forgive us our sins — but by 
Jove I it is-half past six ! I believe we had better be going, and 
you are looking pale and done up. Ah! Laura, I intend to take 
good care of you. Now, before we return to the haunts of men, 
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give me a kiss to seal our compact — for remember, it is a very seri- 



ous one." 



Laura silently complied. To her it was a solemn, sacred rite — 
a betrothal as binding as a marriage — and she grew pale instead of 
blushing when her lips first met her cousin's. 

yi 

" Laura," said Reginald, as they approached Leamington Road, 
" I think we had better tell Mrs. Crewe at once." 

They had driven rapidly and rather silently back, a few queries 
respecting Mrs. Piers and Lady Jervois from Laura, a few kindly 
questions as to whether she was too hot, too cold, or would like a 
wrap, etc., from Reginald, was all that passed between them. 

"Oh, nol not just yet," exclaimed Laura, shrinking from the 
vision evoked by his words. " You might as well announce every- 
thing in large capitals on every dead wall — she cannot keep si- 
lence." 

" Well, in this case she need not. I do not want to make a secret 
of our engagement, Laura. Do you ? Why should it not be made 
known at once ? I intend going down to see the Admiral to-mor- 
row, and on my return, darling, let us arrange some day early next 
month for the marriage ; we shall then have time enough for a peep 
at the north of Italy before we settle down at Pierslynn, at home. 
Eh, Laura, does it not sound oddly familiar, being at home to- 
gether ? " 

" Reginald, it seems still impossible that such things can be ; and 
remember, nothing can be settled until your mother is brought 
round." 

" Nonsense, Laura, /ought to be your first consideration, and^o?^ 
must remember that you have solemnly promised to be my wife, 
irrespective of any one's consent or approbation." 

" Well, we must be guided by what the Admiral says." 

" To a certain extent — yes," returned Reginald. "At any rate, 
it is quite necessary Mrs. Crewe should be duly informed. Heavens, 
how she will hold forth I " 

A few minutes more brought them to the door. It was opened 
directly by Collins, grinning more broadly than before, while 
farther back Mrs. Crewe might be descried, attired in her favorite 
grenadine, her face wreathed in smiles, nodding and waving her 
head gracefully to her " young friends." 

" I really believed you had eloped," she exclaimed as she advanced 
to meet them ; " pray have you any idea what o'clock it is ? Never 
mind ! young people will be young people. Come, your tea is 
quite ready — a beautiful pigeon-pie, and some peaches — make 
haste and get off your hat, Laura." 

" Sorry I cannot stay ; Mrs. Crewe, may I speak to you for a rao- 
meftt?" 
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While Laura ran hastily upstairs out of the way, Reginald fol- 
lowed Mrs. Crewe into the drawing-room, and soon explained how 
matters stood to his dehghted auditor. 

Meanwhile Laura hastily locked her door, threw h^*self on her 
knees beside her bed, and strove to think clearly of the mighty, 
glorious change the last few hours had wrought in her destiny, 

" To be Reginald's especial choice I to have always been loved by 
him so truly that his new-found fortune would be valueless if not 
shared by her I It was incredible — incomprehensible ; pray God 
he did not deceive himself, for somehow, though so true and affec- 
tionate, he still seemed more a brother than a lover." 

But why attend to the scarce perceptible shadows on the glow- 
ing field of vision opened out to her ? She knew she could indeed 
be Reginald's true friend and helpmate. The consciousness of be- 
ing beloved by him clothed her with beauty and strength and wis- 
dom in her own eyes, and gave her power and capacity, by bestow- 
ing the self-confidence she had hitherto needed. She would help 
him to guide his fife worthily, even while she ruled herself by his 
will and knowledge. Reginald, her bright, brave, clever kinsman, 
loved her, and all things haid become possible. Then thoughts a step 
or two lower down the ladder of cogitation suggested themselves — 
what would the Admiral say ? And Winnie I how delighted she 
would be I and surely Reginald and herself, between them, would 
work deliverance for Winnie — even " 

Here a sharp knock at the door, accompanied by the words, " You 
must let mc in, my dear," interrupted her and announced Mrs. 
Crewe. Laura hastily dried the tears, of which she was till that 
moment unconscious, and turned the key. 

" Ah ! my dearest Laura," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, entering with 
a radiant face. "Didn't! always tell you so? Confess that my 
experience guided me unerringly. I congratulate you from the 
depth of my heart! " and she folded her in a huge embrace. 
" Nothing has given me greater pleasure for many a year. You are 
a lucky girl, Laura 1 A more charming, delightful, agreeable, hand- 
some young man never existed ; and so desperately in love, dear I 
quite a romance I declare. We'll have the wedding here, of 
course! By removing the sideboard and bureau, and using a 
horse-shoe table, we can accommodate thirty people quite well at 
the breakfast and " 

" Dear Mrs. Crewe, you are indeed going far ahead," cried Laura. 
" There is much to be done and arranged first." 

" My dear child ! delays are dangerous," returned Mrs. Crewe, 
significantly. "Don't you oppose your cousin's wish to be mar- 
ried immediately, it is very natural and quite right ; but come 
down, he is just waiting to bid you good-bye, for he cannot stay to 
tea, lam sorry to say, but he wants a word with you. Dear me, 
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how pale you look, and I declare you have been crying — here^ — " 
rapidly pouring out some water into the basin, " bathe your eyes, 
do, dear 1 — I am sure it must be tears of joy you have shed I — and 
brush over your hair a little. I will go down and say you are com- 
ing. Grod bless you, my dear child, you have my warmest good 
wishes." And having bestowed a second hug on her young friend, 
she left the room. 

Laura hastily removed what traces of emotion she oould, and de- 
scended to speak to Reginald. How strange, yet delicious, was 
the feeling or shy hesitation, which made her pause with her hand 
on the dining-room door before she opened it and met Reginald 
face to face, transformed from a relative into 2^ fiance. 

" You are quite right, Mr. Piers," Mrs. Crewe was saying, as she 
came in ; " there is nothing like prompt action." 

" Ah, Laura ! " he exclaimed, rising to meet her, " forgive me for 
teasing you to come down ; but I did not like to leave without see- 
ing you, and I have letters to write, and twenty things to do this 
evening, so must be oiF." 

" I will wish you good-bye then, as I must speak to Collins," said 
Mrs. Crewe, and she discreetly left the room. 

" 1 intend going down to see the Admiral to-morrow," said Regi- 
nald, somewhat abruptly, as she left the room ; " and though it is 
not much more than two hours' journey, the return train is a late 
one, and I do not think I can manage to see you till the day after. I 
suppose the good old man will have no objection to me ? " and he 
smiled a pleasant smile of easy assurance. 

" I imagine you are a favorite with him already," returned Laura, 
glancing shyly but brightly up at him. " And I am sure he will be 
pleased to hear " she stopped. 

" That we are going to take each other for better, for worse ? 
Well, I think so too ; I shall also write to my mother to-night." 

"Yes, Reginald," she said, with an unconscious shiver. "I 
dread her reply." 

" Nonsense," he repUed, taking her hand in both his. " We have 
only to be steady to our own intentions and to each other to con- 
quer all opposition. Good-night, dearest; do not fret or worry 
about anything ; we are going to be the happiest couple to be found 
anywhere. So good-night." 

He drew her to him, kissed her warmly and was gone. 

Laura was not sorry to be alone ; she was so confused by this sud- 
den blaze of happiness, so blinded by excess of Ugh t, that she want- 
ed the rest of silence and darkness. 

She was not long left in peace, however. Mrs. Crewe, with 
Topsy, soon reappeared, and then she was tormented to eat and to 
drink, and tortured with conjectures as to what Mrs. Piers would 
say, and how soon they might begin to prepare the wedding gar- 
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ments and by short calculations as to the cost of '^ a neat little trous- 
seau, my dear, which would carry you on until you receive your 
pin-money ; of course as the wife of a gentleman of fortune, you 
would have a handsome allowance," etc., eto. 

Meantime Reginald, having partaken of dinner at his hotel (lie 
was not yet a member in any club), sipped a glass of very passal^lu 
claret as he reviewed the events of the day, thinking also of how he 
should frame the letter, announcing his engagement, to his mother, 
which he was determined to write before he slept. Then he 
thought of Laura herself, and that consideration brought content. 
" She has capital sense, and perfect tact; she will suit mo down to 
the ground. By George, I am a lucky fellow I *' 

CHAPTER XIII. 

THE morning after this auspicious day brought the followhig 
letter to Laura : — 

" My own dear, — I told you how worried and annoyed I have 
been of late, and yesterday put a climax to it all. 

" That horrid little wretch Jack must have been telling my aunt 
some stories more or less false, about our meeting Mr. Price out 
walking, for she asked me to come up to her room before dinner, 
and made a long speech about the impropriety of trying to attract 
her husband's nephew, because a marriage with me would be so 
very disadvantageous to him and displeasing to his people, (who 
are, I believe, small farmers in Caernarvonshire). Well, you may 
fancy how I answered ; indeed the whole thing was so ridiculous 
that I could not help laughing, which seemed to surprise her. 
Then she said that both Mr. Morgan and herself were anxious to 
help me on, so if I would undertake to be very circumspect in my 
conduct I might remain with them as governess at 20Z. a year 1 pro- 
vided always that I accepted the position and kept with my'pupils, 
eic , eLC. 

" Darling Laura, I could have jumped for joy as she spoke, be- 
cause I know the dear Admiral will see the abominable injustice of 
her proposal — and this will deliver me out of their hands ! 

" So I know I looked quite pleasant as I replied that I must ask 
Admiral Desbarres before I made any decision. ' By all means,' she 
said, * and you will see how glad he will be to get rid of you.' I do 
nothe]ie\e that / At any rate, I wrote to him last night Now, 
Laura, I think it would be a great help if Mrs. Crewe would put in 
an advertisement for me in some paper for a daily engagement — 
Q-erman, and French, and music, and all that — so as to have things 
in train when the Admiral gives his consent Oh 1 if you can sell 
your pictures, and I can find pupils, we shall get on splendidly 1 " 

" She is right," thought Laura as she finished reading this letter ; 
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" the Admiral will never consent to such a proposition ; but I must 
wait to see Reginald before I reply — yet she will think me negli- 
gent if I do not write at once. I will send a few lines to cheer her 
up, and say I hope to send her good news to-morrow. Ah 1 what 
wonderful news." 

So Laura opened her little writing-case, set out pen, ink and 
paper, and forthwith fell into a delicious reverie. Indeed her 
whole day passed in this way, an attempt at her usual occupations, 
a lapse into rainbow-hued day-dreams, a struggle to shake them 
off, to be up and doing, and then another excursion into cloud-land. 
Thus the day wore through ; Laura was too startled by her own 
high-fortune to think clearly, or enjoy to the utmost the bright 
dawn of bliss tinging her near horizon with "celestial rosy red." 
Meanwhile Mrs. Crewe pervaded the house, with triumphant activ- 
ity having instituted a searching and complete cleaning of the din- 
ing and drawing-rooms, in anticipation of a visit from Reginald in 
the character of an accepted lover, on the following day. She oc- 
casionally penetrated to Laura's room, and sat for a few minutes 
with Topsy in her arms, pouring forth suggestions touching Laura's 
trousseau, the persons to be invited to the wedding, and the amount 
of wages to be given to a competent lady's maid. 

A loud, imperative ring of the front door bell disturbed her dur- 
ing one of these visits. " Who can that be 1 It is not too early for 
visitors. How annoying, and I have not changed my dress 1 Who 
is it, Collins ? " as that functionary entered with a smutty face and a 
dirty apron, but a look of some exultation. 

" Mr. Holden, 'm, as would like to speak to you if convenient." 

" Mr. Holden ! " in a scream of surprise. " Well, wonders will 
never cease I I trust and hope he is going to pay me my money at 
last." 

" I think he is, 'm," said Collins, cheerfully. " He's just give me 
half-a-crown, and he is dressed elegant." 

" Dear me I " returned her mistress, rising quickly. " This is ex- 
traordinary. I shall not mind seeing Mr. Holden in my dressing- 
gown," and she went away rapidly. 

In the entrance the chairs and tables from the drawing-room 
were piled up, and in the midst of the chaos stood the ex-clerk of 
Messrs. Thurston and Trent^ looking more complacent and self-sat- 
isfied than ever. 

" Good morning, Mr. Holden ; this is quite an unexpected pleas- 
ure," said Mrs. Crewe with stately civility. 

" Happy to see you, ma'am ! I suppose you had given me up as 
a bad job," he returned, facetiously. 

" I had indeed ceased to anticipate a visit from you," she rejoined; 
" pray walk in. You find me rather in confusion, but never mind." 
And she opened the dining-room door, discovering that apart- 
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ment advanced to the stage of having the furniture restored but not 
yet put in order. " Here," continued Mrs. Crewe, hastily removing 
a pile of books and old music from the sofa, "here is a seat," and 
clearing a chair of some small china omamente, she placed herself 
opposite, dignified displeasure contending with a certain degree of 
satisfaction in her expression. 

" Well, Mrs. Crewe, I must compliment you on your looks. By 
George I you are as blooming as the flowers in May I The world 
has been going well with'you, to judge by appearances." 

" The world is as hard as ever, Mr. Holden, though, thank God, I 
have not suffered so much as I mi^ht have done through irregulari- 
ties — and — but I will not dwell upon the subject." 

" Come now, don't be down upon a fellow 1 I know you have just 
cause of complaint I know I have not behaved well, but the fact 
is I got into a mess, and now I have got out of it ; so my business 
here is to make all square, and pay up like a gentleman, I think 
you have a bit of paper of mine ? " 

" Yeg, Mr. Holden," emphatically, " I had so much faith in you 
that I have not yet thrown it into the waste-paper basket." 

Mrs. Crewe rose, and going to the table extricated the little writ- 
ing-desk with the broken hinge from under some cushions, a card- 
plate, and the freshly shaken and folded table-cover. " Here," she 
continued, turning over its crumpled heterogeneous contents and 
selecting an exceedingly creased morsel of paper, " here is your I. 0. 
U. — fifteen pounds ten shilhngs and seven pence." 

" Fifteen ten is it ? I thought it was only fifteen ? " 

" Look for yourself, sir," returned Mrs. Crewe with dignity. 

"Oh I never mind! it's all right, and that's all right," slapping 
down a ten pound note five sovereigns and the rest in silver rather 
noisily on the corner of the ta})le. " There's fifteen eleven, trouble 
for your fippence." 

" I regret I have no* copper," said Mrs. Crewe, elegantly, " but 
pray take sixpence and I will consider the affair settled," handing 
him the 1. 0. U. 

" Stop a bit, I have a brown somewhere about," rummaging his 
pockets. " Here you are," and Holden added a penny to the little 
pile of money. " Now, ma'am, we're quits, ain't we ? " tearing up 
his I. 0. U. 

" We are, Mr. Holden," she returned, satisfaction surmounting 
the graver expression of her face as she gazed with delight at the 
money she had despaired of receiving, feeling that its unexpected 
restoration had doubled its value. " And I always did think you 
intended to pay me one day. I think your heart was right, but 
difficulties, and circumstances over which you probably had no con- 
trol, prevented that punctuality more congenial to your better nat- 
ure," 
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" You have just Lit it, Mrs. Crewe," replied Holden with an in- 
describable mixture of a nod and a shake of the head. " Now tell 
me how you have been getting on, and what you have been doing," 
with his usual ease, Holden settled himself down for a gossip, his 
bold black eyes twinkling with an expression of curiosity and exul- 
tation. 

*' First let me offer you a glass of wine," said Mrs. Crewe, her 
hospitable instincts strongly roused by the agreeable nature of the 
visit. " It is quite a journey from the city out here ; " and making 
a place on the crowded table, she produced a bottle of sherry and a 
seed cake of her own composition. 

" By George, I'll not say nay," exclaimed Holden with much cor- 
diality. '• * I know your cakes of old." 

*' And 80 you have left Thurston and Trent, I hear ? " said Mrs. 
Crewe, fiUing him a bumper and cutting a thick slice of cake, at 
once taking the initiative in cross-examination. 

" Who told you ? Young Piers ? I thought so ! Yes, I have 
cut the shop. It was so deuced slow, nothing to be done there, and 
such a set of psalm-einging cads, I couldn't put up with them any 
longer." 

" Ah ! indeed ! I am afraid you are not as steady as you might be, 
Mr. Holden, and you will be sorry for it yet I What are you going 
to do with yourself now ? " 

" Oh ! I am safe enough. I have come into a little money, and I 
am going to join a cousin of mine out in Australia. He is a horse 
dealer on a large scale, and it is a sort of trade that will suit me a 
deuced better than quill-driving." 

" No doubt," returned Mrs. Crewe with some emphasis ; " and so 
you have come into some money ? I am truly glad to hear it. 
Pray was it by bequest or inheritance ? Have you lost your father 
or any near relative ? — you will excuse my asking, but I am really 
interested." 

" Much obHged to you. No, I have not lost any relation lately. 
Oh 1 it's only a trifle tliat has come to me through my mother." 

" Now do take care of it, Mr. Holden 1 Invest it prudently, and 
don't squander it on folly." 

" Thanks for your good opinion," said Holden with a slightly in- 
solent laugh. " And now tell me about Denzil ? Where is he 
cruising about ? " 

" My son, Mr. Denzil Crewe, is, I hope, on his way home. He 
has been last at the Cape and Algoa Bay." 

" That's all right, and is old what's his name upstairs still ? " 

" If you mean Mr. Jenkins," with some stateliness, " he still occu- 
pies my first floor, and is a pattern of punctuahty in every re- 
spect." 

" Very different from your humble servant ? — eh, Mrs. Crewe ? " 
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" Oh I you have acted as you ought, and I meant no alUision ; but 
I don't think you seem to know that Admiral Desbarres has placed 
his ward, Miss Piers, under my care, and also Miss Fielden, her cous- 
in, whoisjustnowon a visit to her aunt You know, of course, 
who Admiral Desbarres is ? " 

" I should think I did," said Holden, rather irreverently. " 80 
the Ward is with you. I did hear something to that effect at the 
office. It's rather a good thing, I suppose." 

"Most agreeable and satirfactory, though less remunerative 
than gratifying. Not that I have anything to complain of." 

" Then I suppose you see my old office-mate, Keginald Piers, 
sometimes? He is somehow related to the Admiral's Ward, isn't 
he?" 

"Very closely connected,'* said Mrs. Crewe with a superior 
smile. 

" Ah, indeed I " returned Holden, watching her. " Well, he is a 
deuced stuck-up fellow — always was — even when he hadn't a rap 
in bis pocket ; and now there's no holding him. Gad, it's disgust- 
ing to speak to him." 

" I don't at all agree with you," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, sharply. 
" He is as nice and simple and unaffected as can be ; he is in and 
out with his cousin every day in the week. I am sure we quite 
miss him when he does not come I I consider him a charming 
young man." 

" So do other people I I am told Trent counts on him for a son- 
in-law," looking keenly at her. " His daughter is about nineteen, 
and swell enough, I believe, even for Piers of Pierslynn." 

" There is not a word of truth in the report. Don't you believe 
it^ Mr. Holden," said Mrs. Crewe, loftily. 

" Well, I don't know, I had it from pretty good authority," re- 
turned Holden, with a provoking air of superior information, which 
was almost too much for Mrs. Crewe to bear. 

" Pray who was your authority ? " in a tone of scorn. 
' " A young fellow who used to be a good deal with Piers and me. 
He is a bit of a favorite with Mrs. Trent, and dines there, so he 
knows what he is talking about." 

" And I am very sure he does not," said Mrs. Crewe, emphat- 
ically, " as I could prove were I at liberty to speak." 

" Oh that's all very fine. But you don't mean to say that Piers 
makes a confidant of you f " asked Holden with a sneer. 

" He might do worse 1 " returned Mrs. Crewe, driven to the end 
of her endurance. " But I am not going to talk of his affair* to you, 
even to show you you are wrong." 

** I understand," cried Holden with an insulting laugh. " It's a 
sort of a secret not diflicult to keep — a rjnare's nest in short" 

" I must say, Mr. Holden, you are neither well-bred nor pofite," 
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said Mrs. Crewe, irritated beyond her prudence. " So as there if» 
really no necessity for secresy, I do not mind telling you that Mr 
Piers is engaged to my charming young friend Miss Laura Piers 
and the wedding is to take place Aere in about six weeks — there 
now." 

Holden gave a long, loud whistle, while an indefinable change 
passed over his countenance. " Oh I that's it, is it ? " he said 
** Well, Mrs. Crewe, you have the pull of me, I admit I .But it seem? 
sharp work. However, I suppose it's a case of boy and girl attach- 
ments—extra constancy, devotion and disinterestedness. I pre- 
sume the young lady is a beauty ? " 

" No I Mr. Holden, she is not what is called a beauty; but she is 
most interesting, and has charming manners." 

" Just so ; and has the sainted Admiral given his consent ? ** 

" Oh I of course he will I The marriage is unexceptionable. " 

" Quite so ; in fact it's a wonderful hit for any girl to make, and 
rather muffish of a young fellow just come into freedom and fortune 
to run his head into the noose. I must say it's not what one would 
have expected from Reginald Piers I " 

^^ Our ideas on such subjects are not at all ahke, " said Mrs. 
Crewe, stiffly. 

" I suppose not," returned Holden, by no means cast down by 
the sense of difference between them; " I say, Mrs. Crewe, could 
you manage to let a fellow have a peep at the young lady ? I'd 
give a good deal to see her." 

" I do not think I can ask her to come down. She is writing 
letters — business letters of importance in her own room — and ought 
not to be disturbed." 

" You tell her her young man's special friend is below, and most 
anxious to makeher acquaintance ; she will come fast enough." 

"It is quite impossible, Mr. Holden, she " What Mrs. 

Crewe was about to add was never known, for at that moment the 
door opened to admit the young lady in question, in her walking- 
dress and a letter in her hand. 

Laura, having written a short reply to Winnie, and knowing that 
Collins was in the throes of an extensive cleaning, put on her hat 
to go to the post herself. Absorbed in her own thoughts, she for- 
got Mrs. Crewe's visitor, or vaguely supposed he must have left, so 
came into the dining-room to ask Mrs. Crewe if she had any com- 
mission to be executed. 

Laura stood still and Holden stood up, while Mrs. Crewe, rather 
annoyed at the unexpected meeting, pronounced a hasty introduc- 
tion. 

" I'm sure, Miss Piers, I consider myself very fortunate to have 
the honor of making your acquaintance," said Holden with elabo- 
rate politeness. Laura bowed, and advancing into the room found 
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a seat for herself. "He will be congratulating her iu a miuute," 
thought Mrs. Crewe, uneasily, " the great stupid I " 

" I have often heard your cousin, Mr. Reginald Piers, talk of 
you," resumed Holden, forcing himself to speak with his usual as- 
surance, for something in the restful quiet of Laura's manner and 
bearing oppressed and disconcerted him. " We were quite allies, 
you know, at Thurston and Trent's j so I don't feel as if you were a 
stranger." 

'^ Indeed I " returned Laura, looking straight at him with some 
surprise. 

" Yes," continued Holden, " he was always a steadier fellow than 
n>y self, still we were pretty well out at elbows when luck turned up 
for us both — an odd sort of coincidence." 

" Very odd I " returned Laura, seeing that he paused for a reply. 
" Fine place, Pierslynn," resumed Holden. " Have you been 
there ? '^ 

" Never," said Laura. 

" Have you ? " asked Mrs. Crewe, aggressively. 
" Yes," said Holden, " I was down in that part of the world last 
week taking a look at my own native place, which is a couple of 
hours farther on, over the Welsh border, and I stopped to say 
* how d'ye do I ' to my old pal. It's a deuced fine place, and a nice 
old house — regular English — not grand but comfortable, and well 
kept and fit for a gentleman. I don't think Piers was particularly 
glad to see me," with a harsh laugh. "But I say, Madame Piers 
won't like to make way when Master Reggie gives Pierslynn a mis- 
tress. Don't you think so, ma'am ? " to Mrs. Crewe. 

" No doubt she will rejoice to see her son happy," said that lady, 
feeling very uncomfortable. 

" And happy he will be if there's truth in the report I hear and 
the appearance I see," returned Holden, with terrible significance. 
Laura looked at him much puzzled, the color rising in her cheek. 
" You'll excuse me," he said, in answer to the look, with his head a 
little to one side and a curious, half -mocking, half -inquisitive ex- 
pression in his face. " But I hope Mrs. Piers is not your aunt or I 
would not have spoken so free." 

" No ; she is not my aunt," said Laura, softly, still puzzled. 
" No ? Then may I ask the degree of relationship ? " asked Hol- 
den. 

" I cannot say — I never knew," returned Laura. " Our rela- 
tionship is distant, I imagine. It was the accident of early asso- 
ciation that made us friends." 

" And something more," said Holden, rising to take leave with a 
coarse laugh. " Well, good-bye, Mrs. Crewe ; we are quits now, 
and we are not likely to meet again ; but I can tell you, I never was 
so comfortable as in your house, and I consider you no end of a 
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trump, if you'll forgive the expression. Good-bye, Miss Piers, and 
permit me to offer my sincere congratulations on your approaching 
union with Mr. Piers, of Pierslynn. Pray tell that gentleman I 
had the honor of being presented to you, and I think he is the luck- 
iest dog going I My best wishes for your long life and happiness." 
So saying he picked up his hat, made an abrupt bow, and left the 
room, the sound of the front door closing reaching the ears of his 
auditors before thev had recovered power of speech. Then Laura 
exclaimed reproachfully; " OhI Mrs. Crewe! how covid you tell 
everything to that dreadful, vulgar, common man I " 

" My dear child I I never was so vexed with myself I but he 
dragged it out of me. You know the almost diabolical skill of these 
legal people, and I defy any one to have resisted his cross-examin- 
ation. I don't know why he should want to know I only that he 
may be an emissary of those Trents who have set their hearts on 
catching Mr. Piers, and are ready to snap your nose off for coming 
between them I " 

" I don't like to say much about it, Mrs. Crewe, but I am awfully 
vexed that you should have spoken of Reginald and myself to such 
a man." 

" Do, dear, forgive me I though I am quite sure in a few days 
your approaching marriage will be openly announced, and then it 
is no matter who knows." 

*' I am not so sure. Remember, we have got to hear what the 
Admiral will say, and above all, what Mrs. Piers will say — and oh 1 
Mrs. Crewe, let us not be too sure of anything." 

" Pooh I nonsense, my dear I there are many bright happy days 
before you ! You have brought me luck — Here ! look at these 
crisp notes, and the gold, such nice new-looking gold I That dread- 
ful low-bred creature has paid me after all, and now I will just put 
on my bonnet and go out with you. There's a pretty square of 
carpet at Johnson's in the Edgeware Road, that I have been dying 
to buy for this month past for your room ! We will fetch it home 
in a cab and I will lay it down to-night" 

CHAPTER XIV. 

BUT Laura's vague displeasure was quickly dispelled by the 
sunshine of Reginald's presence, when, true to his tryst, he 
arrived early the day after his visit to the Admiral, bright, debon- 
nairej and complaisant, as became a successful wooer. 

Laura had so far caught the prevailing epidemic, that she rose at 
an unusually early hour, and regulated her little painting-room, 
decking it with flowers, and arranging it with a degree of pleasant 
picturesque confusion suitable to an artistic abode. No longer 
dared she turn a glance of stoic dipregard on such small vanitie.s as 
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lace frills and cambric tuckers ; on the contrary, sEe was careful to 
put the softest and snowiest tulle round her neck and wrists, and 
found herself gazing with painful anxiety in the glass to see if any 
amount of brushing could convey to her dull hair the satiny sheen 
which was the characteristic of Winnie's. She desisted with a 
slight sigh, resolving to leave herself alone. " He loves me for 
something better than my looks," she thought, " or he would never 
have sought me." 

Mrs. Crewe was discreetly engaged when Reginald rattled up 
in a hansom, having dispensed with " pomp and state " in the shape 
of servants and horses. 

It was a moment of almost painfully nervous pleasure till the first 
greeting was over and they had settled down into the charming, 
frank, cousinly intercourse dashed with loveriike warmth which 
Reginald always maintained. 

" Well ! Laura," he began, after they had settled themselves in the 
drawing-room.for a good talk. " My interview with the Admiral 
was very satisfactory on the whole. He seems favorably disposed 
toward me, but he did not commit himself. He is coming up to 
town to-morrow to talk with you, dear I It is evidently a tremen- 
dous aflfair with him I Whereas to you and to me, who have known 
each other for the first half of our lives, it seems quite natural to 
spend the rest of it together. Eh I Laura?" 

" No, Reggie — not yet ; to me at least it seems very strange ; and 
the Admiral is coming I Don't think me fooHsh and weak — ^but I 
quite dread the idea of talking to him. What an awful array of re- 
sponsibiUties he will set before me I " 

Reginald laughed. "Let him talk, Laura — why should you 
mind ? /am the principal personage, and you don't think I am 
going to be a hard taskmaster ? " 

" What did he say about your mother, Reginald ? " 

" About my mother ? Oh I nothing — nothing particular." 

" Of course you spoke of her. What did he say? Does he think 
it will be very difficult to get her consent ? " 

" Oh no. He thinks it is quite right and natural — the correct 
thing in short — that we should marry. He was good enough, too, 
to express high approbation of my unworthy self." 

" I know he always Uked you, Reggie. Have you written to 
your mother." 

" I have. She is frightfully slow about answering letters, so I 
shan't expect a reply much before the day after to-morrow," 

" Surely she will reply quickly to such a letter as yours," cried 
Laifra, surprised. 

" We will see," returned Reginald, evasively. " By the way, I did 
not forget about your cousin Winnie. The Admiral had had a let- 
ter from her, and was rather indignant with her aunt He is go- 
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ing to send for her 'forth with, so she will be a nice Httle bridesmaid 
for you." 

" Ajid he is really going to send for her ? Oh, that is too dehght- 
ful ! What have I done to deserve all this happiness ? " and the 
quick tears of joy sprang to her eyes. 

" Dear Laura I " cried Reginald, looking keenly at her. " You 
are happy then to be my wife ! You do love me ? " etc., etc. 

It was a day long to be remembered — everything was couleur de 
rose. KeginsJd was not so absorbed in his rdle of lover that he 
could not do the agreeable to Mrs.Crewe, and to solace her soul with 
little anecdotes of the Saltshire magnates, etc. 

The afternoon was spent strolling through the galleries of South 
Kensington, and art never seemed so charming before to Laura, for 
her appreciation was keen and deep, and Reginald was not with- 
out taste and culture, while the morsels of tender personality 
niched in among more general topics, Ut up their intercourse Uke 
jeweled points ! 

But evening drew in, and Reginald was obUged to leave early as 
he had an appointment at eight which he had postponed to give the 
day to Laura. 

" Oh, Reggie," she exclaimed as he was going, " I forgot to tell 
you that an acquaintance of yours was here yesterday — a Mr. Hol- 

" Who," asked Reginald, as if astonished. " Holden ? What 
brought him here ? " 

" He came to pay Mrs. Crewe some money." 

"She should not parade you for all the raflf of clerks that have 
lodged in her house ! " 

"She did not; I came in accidentally." 

" Well, I don't want you to know such fellows. He was the 
plague of my life at Trent's office. He does not know his place." 

" Well, Mrs. Crewe says he is going to Australia." 

" He is right to export himself before it is done for him." Regi- 
nald spoke hastily — ^harshly ; then with a sudden change of tone, he 
bid Laura an affectionate good-night, and left her slightly wonder- 
ing at his impatience. 

But despite her sense of happiness, her faith in Reginald's loyalty 
and love, the morrow which succeeded this blissful day was one of 
trial to Laura ; though Mrs. Crewe, with all her warm-hearted sym- 
pathy, was not aware that she suffered, yet there is real suffering in 
the " fearful looking for judgment " from one who, however lov^d 
and respected, is actuated by motives and ideas somewhat beyond 
one's ken. 

But the Admiral tarried, and poor Laura had even gone through 
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the semblande. of eating an early dinner, when the sound of a cab 
stopping at the gate and the ensuing peal of the bell, told her the 
supreme moment was at hand. 

" Go, dear," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. " I will see him afterward. 
Stop, let me put in this hair-pin and put your sash straight — there I 
you look very nice," 

Laura's heart sank within her as she opened the drawing-room 
door and found herself face to face with the Admiral. He was 
standing beside a small cabinet, looking at a photograph of Winnie 
which stood upon it, and turned to meet her with a kind, grave 
smile. '^ My dear Laura," taking her hand in one of his and then 
laying the other over it, " I have been detained and fear I have 
caused you some uneasiness." 

" I have been very, very anxious to see you," said Laura in alow 
unsteady voice. 

" Naturally," said the Admiral, " naturally ; " and he led her to a 
chair — drawing one beside it for himsell Then there was a terri- 
ble pause. "It is a very solemn matter I have come to discuss 
with you, my dear ward," he began j " but you have my fiincore 
sympathy, my entire approval." 

As no suitable words would present themselves, Laura took her 
guardian's hand gently and kissed it. 

" It is a sacred and mysterious relationship that you and your 
cousin propose to enter into," he continued. " I hope, I believe, 
you would not enter lightly upon it. It is a solemn undertaking, 
Laura, to accept a man's life I A wife's responsibility is great. 
God has given a mighty and a glorious task into the hands of the 
woman, even to be as the hidden leaven — working unseen till the 
whole existence she shares is leavened." The Admiral paused 
with the usual wistful, far-away outlook in his soft, grave, dark eyes. 
" The husband has his part," he resumed, " and though just now 
.Reginald is in the flush of youth, prosperity, and first afifection, 
there is that in him which will develop into the true Christian man 
— strong and faithful. His constancy to the love he so early con- 
ceived for yourself, is in my opinion an evidencetof his high char- 
acter." 

" I am myself amazed at it," said Laura, softly. 

" Nay, 7am not," replied the Admiral with a kind smile ; " I ad- 
mire and approve his choice. I believe my ward will make a true, 
good wife. But Eeginald tells me he has persuaded you to an al- 
most immediate marriage. I do not think this desirable or possible." 

" He spoke to me of it*' said Laura, blushing vividly. " But I nei- 
ther agreed or refused — 1 could say nothing tiB I had seen you ! " 

" Quite right — quite right," returned her guardian with an air of 
entire approval " It is natural that the young man should be anx- 
ious to make you his wife— -especially as you are an orphan and 

9 
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without a real home ; but there is an obstacle, I greatly regret it, 
an obstacle which must, and no doubt will be overcome. I find it 
rather an ungracious task to explain." 

"I can save you," interrupted Laura, her color receding even 
quicker than it came. " His mother, Mrs. Pier-;, refuses her con- 
sent." 

" She does," said the Admiral. " Why, how did you know ? " 

" Because it is only natural that she should," returned Laura, 
sadly. " I have little to recommend me as a daughter-in-law to a 
proud woman — and Mrs. Piers is proud ; I have met her, my dear 
guardian, and if I am really a fit helpmate for her son, I do not 
think she could perceive it. This is a terrible, almost insurmount- 
able obstacle." She stopped short, her heart beating painfully. 

"Serious — but not insurmountable," said the Admiral, soothing- 
ly. " Mrs. Piers, like most loving mothers, estimates her son too 
highly, but in this love is our best ally j she cannot long refuse her 
consent to what is important — nay, essential, to her son's happi- 
ness." 

" Alas I " replied Laura, " I fear it will be difficult to remove her 
objections." 

"I scarcely understand them." said the Admiral, thoughtfully. 
" You are a well-educated gentlewoman of his own blood, not too 
nearly related, well known to him in every particular of your hfe, 
in every respect an unusually prudent choice. I only fear it is greed 
which actuates her, a somewhat vain ambition ; but, my dear Laura, 
I propose to visit her myself. I go to Pierslynn the day after to- 
morrow, and hope to bring her to reason and common sense." 

" What! you undertake this journey for my sake, for my inter- 
est," cried Laura. "You are indeed a father to me I But, dear, 
dear Admiral Desbarres, spare me the humiliation of being forced 
on Reginald's mother 1 at least leave the attempt to him. He can 
do more to reconcile her than any one else. I would not for 
the world cause any dissension between them, or enter a family 
averse to receive me." 

" That sounds finer than it really is," said the Admiral, gravely. 
" You have promised to be Reginald's wife — ^your first duty is to 
think of his happiness, not your own pride ; and though you are 
both bound by every means to seek his mother's assent to your 
union, if she is obstinate in her objection to the marriage, I — I 
scarce know what to advise," his eyes assuming a troubled expres- 
sion. " The duty and obedience due to a mother is almost limit- 
less," he resumed after a moment's pause, in a slow hesitating man- 
ner. " Yet the obligation on her to promote her son's welfare is 
equally imperative. I feel it right that I should see Mrs. Piers, 
Laura, and do not doubt I shall be directed aright. There is no use 
in urging any objections,"— for Laura made as if to speak — " I have 
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resolved upon this visit; I shall then go on to Liverpool and bring 
Winnie hack with me." 

" Bring Winnie back 1 " cried Laura, her face brightening. " Oh ! 
dearest guardian, how grateful I am to you ! It will be so deligh t- 
ful to have dear Winnie back again." 

The Admiral smiled. "She has been unjustly treated, poor 
child, and it is my intention from henceforth to take charge of her 
fortunes. I think I have mentioned that I am, or shall be, a richer 
man than I was, so that neither of you dear children nee<l hesitate 
to accept the help I have pleasure in giving. It is business connect- 
ed with my money-matters that prevents my going to Pierslynu 
to-morrow, as my young friend Reginald requested me. The feel- 
ing and tenacity he displays have, I assure you, touched my heart 
and enlisted my sympathy. lie was on the point of accompany ing 
me here, when some person called and detained him. He will soon 
be here. I depend, Laura, on your good sense and high principle 
resisting.any entreaties of y out fiance to take a rash step. He- 
member it is an evil beginning to outrage the first earthly duti(\^. 
In time all will come right" 

" You may indeed trust me I I will not encourage Reginald to 
disobey his mother. I would rather forego ' * 

" Beware of pride," said the Admiral, gently. " For the prc^sen t, 
then, it is merely an engagement subject to the consent of Mrs. 
Piers. Meantime you will learn to know each other in your new 
relationship ; but I warn you, you will find Reginald rather unrea- 
sonable ; and now we can say no more, the future is in God's hands. 
Tell me, what arrangements can Mrs. Crewe make to receive Win- 
nie?" 

Laura gladly pursued the fresh and welcome topic while her 
veins thrilled with mingled pain and pleasure ; pain at the evident- 
ly determined opposition of Mrs. Piers, and pleasure at the eager- 
ness to call her his, displayed by Reginald. She knew of old how 
tenacious a will he possessed, and never doubted that in the end lie 
would overrule all opposition ; in the mean time tliere was an evil 
quarter of an hour to be endured with what fortitude and cheerful- 
ness she could. 

While she hstened and replied to her guardian, a quick, firm foot 
sprang up the front door-steps, and a loud, decisive ring made her 
heart leap for joy. 

The next moment Reginald entered with head erect, a smile on 
hi^ lips, and an indescribable look of triumphant satisfaction in his 
eyes. He walked straight up to Laura, and taking the hand she 
held out, pressed closer to her and kissed her cheek with an unmis- 
takable air of proprietorship, that drew a kindly smile from the Ad- 
miral 

" Well, Laura," he said, still holding her hand while he bowed to 
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her guardian. " Has the Admiral told you of my mother's letter ? 
but I see he has. Come, ray darling, you must not let that worry 
you. My mother has the sort of estimate of my value usually 
formed by widows of their only sons, and were you a princess with 
half of your father's dominions for a dowry, I doubt if she would 
think you worthy of my noble sell" 

" Oh no, dear Reginald," said Laura with a deprecating shake of 
the head. " She would welcome a princess fast enough, but I do 
not wonder at her being a little surprised at the choice her prince 
has made. We must have patience and try to bring her round, for 
indeed, indeed, I could not marry you save with her consent." 

" Nonsense, Laura I with or without it, we will be man and wife 
before six months are over. What do you say. Admiral ? " 

" That in all probability you will be man and wife tuith your 
mother's consent," he returned. 

"When. did you hear from your mother, Reginald?" asked 
Laura. 

" I found a letter waiting me when I returned last night." 

" May I see it ? " she said, timidly. 

" No, no, there would be no use. Eh, Admiral Desbarres ? Be- 
sides it would be a breach of confidence to show it" 

" That is enough," returned Laura, resignedly, but she looked 
very downcast and sad. 

" I want to make some arrangements with Mrs. Crewe about 
Winnie," said, the Admiral, breaking the short silence which had 
fallen upon them. " Will you ask if she would kindly receive me, 
Laura ? " 

Laura rose to seek her, and Reginald, who for all his bright looks 
seemed reckless and ill at ease, followed his ficmcSe as she left the 
room. " You will find me in the studio," he said. " I have not in- 
spected your work since I came back. And the Admiral will Hke a 
Ute-d-tite with Mrs. Crewe." 

Laura smiled and nodded as she ran upstairs to summon Mrs. 
Crewe. 

Whether Mrs. Piers gave her consent or not, she could not de- 
prive her of the delight of being watched and waited for by her he- 
ro, her king, herreve de quinze ans. 

So while Mrs. Crewe, decked in her very best black silk, her 
most carefully preserved fichu of real lace, her most gracious smiles, 
went to discuss finance with the general benefactor, Laura descend- 
ed to the painting-room, where she found Reginald seated, smoking 
a cigar with cousinly f amiharity. 

" You don't mind ahttle smoke, Laura," he said, rising to put a 
chair for her near his own. " It is the right thing for the studio, 
you know. I always think to be an artist you must smoke, were it 
only cigarettes. But I want a talk all by ourselves. We know 
what we want as no third person can." 
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And throwing the remainder of his cigar out of the window, he 
began to exclaim against his mother's unreasonableness, her want 
of consideration for him, not harshly and partly in jest, but winding 
up by a strong appeal to Laura's love and faith in him, not to allow 
any one's opinions or whims to separate them, urging her with ve- 
hemence that half frightened her, while she could not quite keep 
possession of her cool reason before the unexpected force and fire 
of his arguments and entreaties. He knew his mother, he said ; 
no amount of persuasion would avail ; he was indeed averse to the 
Admiral's plan of an interview, which was not consistent with what 
was due to Laura, his beloved and respected future wife ; nothing but 
decided action would produce any effect on his mother ; once they 
were absolutely married and Mrs. Piers saw the fruitlessness of op- 
position, she would come round and become reconciled. Would 
Laura have the courage to be his, in spite of all opposition ? Mrs. 
Crewe would certainly befriend them. Once the marriage cere- 
mony had been performed, and they had been away on their wed- 
ding trip, no one would attempt to take Laura from him, though she 
WCL8 still under age. 

" Reginald, Reginald," cried Laura, startled into her senses again 
by the wild plan he was suggesting, and withdrawing the hand he 
had held tightly in both his, " what are you thinking of ? You can- 
not wish to marry in the face of every one's disapprobation, to 
make a run-away marriage, before trying what reason and persua- 
sion will do. It would be disgraceful folly. It is not hke you to 
be so — ^fooUsh." 

A cloud gathered on Reginald's brow. " I thought you had 
warmer sympathy with me," he said, gloomily. 

Before Laura could utter the earnest denial of this charge which 
rose to her hps, Mrs. Crewe was heard calling discreetly before the 
opening door : " Laura, my dear Laura I " and then presenting 
herself. " The Admiral wants to see you both before he goes," 
said she ; " and he cannot stay any longer, I regret to say." 

Laura arose immediately, and Reginald with evident reluctance. 
" Think of what I have said," he whispered, as they left the room 
and followed Mrs. Crewe to the Admiral's presence, " and do not let 
an overstrained idea of duty or propriety make you indifferent to 
my happiness." 

The Admiral took leave with his usual kindly yet formal pohte- 
ness, apologizing for taking Mr. Piers away from more attractive 
society, but said they had still some important matters to see to and 
arrange. 

Mrs. Crewe, with impressive observance, followed them to the 
door, from which she observed a somewhat dilapidated four-wheel- 
er approaching, and displacing the smart hansom which awaited 
the Admiral and Reginald. 
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" Who in the world can it be ? " said Mrs. Crewe. 

" Please 'm, Mr. Piers has forgotten his gloves," cried Collins, 
eagerly. 

" Run, then, my girl," said Mrs. Crewe, turning and standing back 
to let her pass, so thatshe missed seeing the gentleman get out of the 
cab — a man of middle height, but exceedingly broad shouldered 
and square with loose-looking dark clothes and a cloth cap. There 
was a short stoppage while the departing guest received his gloves, 
then the hansom drove off, and the new-comer, shouldering a large 
portmanteau, entered the gai'den. 

Mrs. Crewe gave a sudden joyful shriek. " It is Denzill " she 
cried, " Denzil himself I " 

She flew down the steps and endeavored to embrace him, port- 
manteau and all. 

" My dear, dear boy 1 My blessed son I Here, Collins, take 
this great horrid portmanteau. Come in, my dearest son. You 
must be so tired and hungry. Do give that thing to Collins." 

" No, mother, it is too heavy for the girl ; I will put it down in- 
doors. Why, you are looking uncommonly well, mother I ever so 
much better than when I left you." 

He quickly ascended the steps, and Laura, not liking to intrude 
on the joyful meeting of mother and son, ran away upstairs to her 
own room. 

CHAPTER XV. 

THE light of a glowing July day was changing to evening's hue 
when Mrs. Crewe tapped at Laura's door j she entered with 
radiant looks and eyes still moist with tears of joy. 

" You must not think I have forgotten you," she said ; " but my 
dear boy and I have had so much to ttdk over. And, G-od be 
thanked I I had so much good news to tell, the minutes, and indeed 
the hours, have flown by. Ah, Laura I we have seen such rough 
times together that we have each grown to feel every throb of the 
other's heart" 

" I am sure it is quite natural you should forget everything except 
each other," said Laura, kindly. " Is his return not a great sur- 
prise ? " 

"It is. He had written to me from Pernambuco more than a 
month ago, saying be was on the point of sailing for England, but 
I have never had the letter. And now he is come to make some little 
stay, for the firm will not send him out again except in command ; 
and one of their captains, who is expected home from Calcutta, is 
going to resign, so Denzil is to wait for his ship. Come down, 
dear ; tea is quite ready, and Denzil is prepared to meet his mother's 
dear friend in you." 
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She led the way and Laura followed. 

In the dining-room the lamp was lit and the table was set. 
Flowers in the centre, and even the candles in the ornamental lus- 
ters on the mantel-shelf Ut up — a most unheard-of piece of extrav- 
agance. 

Standing on the hearth-rug was the man of whom Laura had 
caught a ghmpse when he descended from the cab that afternoon : 
a strong, sailor-like figure, with large, dark eyes and a quantity of 
black curly hair; a very brown, steady, even stem face, with a square 
jaw, broad brow, and a mouth concealed by thick moustaches. He 
was looking toward the door when Laura entered, and holding 
Topsy on his shoulder after his mother's fashion. 

" This is my dear young friend, Laura Piers," said Mrs. Crewe, 
laying her hand on Laura's arm ; '^ and, Laura, let me present my 
dearest son to you," 

Denzil Crewe made a low bow and put down Topsy, while a 
frank, kindly smile lit up his bronzed countenance and showed a set 
of strong white teeth. 

" I am very happy to know you," he said, in a deep but not un- 
pleasant voice, " and thank you heartily for the comfort and com- 
panionship you have afforded my mother." He came for- 
ward as he spoke, and with simple cordiality, and a slight but 
not undignified hesitation, held out his hand. Laura readily placed 
hers in it, expressing her hearty sympathy in the' pleasure his return 
gave to his mother. And then a very happy trio sat down to their 
evening meal To them Herbert soon added himsell Denzil 
Crewe, in his eyes a sort of nineteenth century Sindbad, who had 
been in the valley of diamonds, if not in the grasp of the Old Man of 
the Sea, was an object of intense interest He measured him with 
his eye ; he stole searching though furtive glances at him in the 
intervals of his cold beef, bread and butter, and tea ; and, as the new 
guest bestowed more attention on him than any one else, he grad- 
ually warmed up to the pitch of his putting a series of questions, 
nautical, geographical, and commercial, all of which Denzil Crewe 
answered clearly, kindly, shortly, without the slightest reference to 
himself, even resisting his motiier's efforts to draw him into per- 
sonal narrative by her persuasive exclamations of " i>o, dear Den- 
zil, tell us about the narrow escape you had on your second voyage, 
when the ship was wrecked in the Pacific; " or " I am sure, dear, 
Miss Piers would be so- interested to hear of how you saved that 
poor man's life in the Bay of Bengal. He ought to have had the 
Humane Society's medal for it, Laura, but then he does not care for 
such things ; " all of which attempts Denzil turned aside with a sto- 
lid, good-humored immovability that amused Laura, but gave her 
an impression of his superiority to petty vanities. " He is a silent 
man, who nevertheless can tall^" was her mental summing up. 
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Tea over, Denzil proposed to take a turn in the garden and have a 
smoke, inviting the delighted Herbert to accompany him. 

" I am afraid I have taken your smoking-room, Mr. Crev^e," said 
Laura, with a sudden sense of the fitness of her atelier for such a 
purpose. " Your mother has kindly given me the breakfast-parlor 
downstairs to paint in. • I imagine you must have had it before. " 

" Not at all ; I never smoke in the house. Indeed, I am not often 
indoors ; do not trouble about that" 

" I am sure, Denzil, you will be charmed with Miss Piers's paint- 
ing. He has quite a taste that way himself, Laura. Have you 
brought home any sketches this time, dear ? " 

" very few — mere scratches ; but I shall like to see your pict- 
ures, Miss Piers. I have never known any lady artist — scarce any 
artist, male or female. * A life on the ocean wave ' is not favorable 
for cultivating the fine arts. Come along " — to Herbert — " let us 
have a stroll in the garden ; " and Herbert gladly followed him. 

" Well, dear," cried Mrs. Crewe, directly the door was shut, 
while she piled up the plates and cups on the tray, ready for Collins ; 
" well, dear, what do you think of him ? Isn't he a darling ? Ah I 
if you only knew his goodness and patience and self-denial in the 
old times! but he will have his reward. You cannot think how 
well he stands with the firm ; they have the highest opinion of him, 
and between you and me, from what he tells me, I think there is 
every probabifity that they will take him into partnership, and then 
I consider that his fortune will be made and he need not go to sea 
again. Oh, how I pray for that day I Is he like what you expec1>- 
ed?" 

" NQt exactly • people never are," returned Laura with hearty 
sympathy, "but I think he is better-looking than his portrait, and 
seems very nice and sensible." 

" Sensible I my dear, he is immensely clever. There is nothing 
he does not know and understand ; the worst is, he makes so httle 
of himself ; another man would put himself forward twice as much. 
Do not mind what he says about his sketches ; he draws beautifully, 
Laura, heauUfuUy. Do ring that bell; twice, dear; once more, 
please ; Collins is so slow, and there is a good deal to do. Yes, Lau- 
ra, you must see Denzil's drawings and judge for yourself. Oh, Col- 
Hns I Come, my girl I Come, come, come ! Here, take away the 
tray ; and then make haste and put your master's room right. He 
always hkes to go to bed early. Be sure you wash up everything 
to-night. He must have his breakfast at half-past seven to-mor- 
row, and, indeed, every day ; he has to go down to the docks and to 
the ofl&ce, so be sure you have plenty of boiling water at seven or a 
quarter to ; and, CoUins, pray don't forget to set the alarm at^ve, 
Collins ; and, stop, my girl, don't you think you might put a nail a 
little lower down and hang the clock just near your ear ? It is so 
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hard to wake you, Collins. There t Go, go, go I Do not waste 
time looking at me with your mouth open," etc. 

Denzil Crewe's presence made very little difference in the quiet 
household of Leamington Road. He had his breakfast early, and 
departed quietly about his business, returning to the usual high tea 
at half-past six, after which he often went out with Herbert, on 
whom he bestowed most of his attention and conversation. In- 
deed, it was not for some time that he found an hour of daylight 
free to look at Laura's paintings, or exhibit his own sketches. 

Meantime events ran on their course — just now slow and halt- 
ing. Reginald came according to his promise and took Laura for a 
long, delightful drive to Harrow, and round the pleasant lanes in 
that direction. 

He was quieter and more gently agreeable than on the day of the 
Admiral's visit, but was evidently displeased to hear of Denzil 
Crewe's arrival, although he congratulated Mrs. Crewe on her son's 
return with cheerful cordiality. 

" What sort of a fellow is this sailor? is he a gentleman? " he 
asked with a frown. " I never dreamed he would come home." 

" Yes, he is certainly a gentleman," returned Laura, thought- 
fully ; " not in a conventional way, but there is something I like 
very much — something one can trust in his simplicity and quiet. 
Yes, he has all the best essentials of a gentleman." 

" That's a high eulogium, Laura," cried Reginald, partly amused, 
partly offended, as he touched up his horses. " I begin to feel that 
this mariner of England is dangerous. I must keep a sharp look- 
out" 

" Reginald ! " she exclaimed, a ring of reproachful surprise in her 
sweet tones, " I will not let you talk nonsense, even in jest. Im- 
agine you being jealous of any one I " 

" Laura," said he, turning to look long and earnestly into her 
eyes, " I believe you are faithful and true, if ever woman was. 
But," he added, after a short pause, " I do not like to think that un- 
suitable society has been forced upon you — society unsuitable to 
my future wife." 

" Set your mind at rest, Reginald. Mr. Crewe is quite fit to as- 
sociate with even greater ladies than your future wife." 

" I wish the future were nearer, Laura," said .Reginald, tenderly. 
" Do you know, that dear old boy the Admiral was not to be put off 
seeing my mother 1 He sticks to his own ideas with marvelous te- 
nacity — nails every color he adopts to the mast, in short." 

" I am very vexed he is so determined on seeing Mrs. Piers," 
said Laura, her eyes filling with tears ; '* it is humiliating to me." 

" No, do not think so," returned Reginald, soothingly. " I have 
been thinking and hoping he may produce some effect on mj moth- 
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er. At any rate lie will have done what is possible by fair means. 
If that fails, I don't think even the Admiral will be against our tak- 
ing the law into our own hands. And I have your promise (have I 
not, dearest?) — your promise to be mine, with or without the ma- 
ternal consent, when we have exhausted all means of persuasion ? " 

" Ah, Reginald I " cried Laura, quivering with the effort to deny 
the voice and words so dear to her, " we must wait awhile, and see 
what time will bring forth." 

" I consider you have promised," said Reginald, and at once turn- 
ed the conversation, as he knew well how to do, drawing his fiancee 
into delightful, absorbing talk of the fair future that lay before them, 
putting the finishing touch to her satisfaction by proposing that 
they should offer a home to Winnie at Pierslynn. She would be a 
nice, useful companion, Reginald suggested, for Laura, and proba- 
bly find a happy and suitable marriage among their country neigh- 
bors. 

Was there ever so thoughtful and generous a,lover I 

The day but one after this conversation the Admiral was expect- 
ed to arrive, " bearing " not his sheaves, but Winnie, with him. 

A few hasty, enraptured lines from the latter had told Laura to 
expect them about six. 

The day seemed unaccountably long, especially the minutes from 
five o'clock on. And Reginald was particularly engaged, could not 
by any possibility come out to see Laura, though next day he hoped 
to spend with her, and make Miss Fielden's acquaintance. 

Mrs. Crewe had been exceedingly busy arranging a chamber for 
Winnie, as Laura was now far too important a personage to be in 
any way incommoded. 

Then that unreasonable old Jenkins had taken offense, partly on 
account of the copper kettle having been denied to him, and partly 
because he had received notice to quit. " Though, believe me," 
said Mrs. Crewe, when detailing the particulars of their last inter- 
view, " I expressed myself in the most ladylike manner, with the 
greatest consideration, so I cannot help it. He is determined to be 
off on Wednesday next. He must just please himself. I am not 
sorry he is going. I want all my rooms now that Denzil is here and 
dear Miss Fielden coming." 

Laura's heart throbbed painfully fast with joy and expectation 
when, a few minutes after the appointed time, a cab stopped at the 
door, and the next moment Winnie was in her arms. 

What a wonderful delight it is to hear again, after long absence, 
the voice for which one has longed, to look into the dear familiar 
face and read again sympathy and affection in well-known eyes ; to 
recognize the little gestures, the peculiar terms of expression, so as- 
sociated with happy days of perfectly unrestricted intercourse I 
and two months was a long separation for the cousiijslw^ho had nev- 
er before been parted even for a day. 
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Laura was too deeply moved even to speak; but Winnie, whose 
tendency it was to express every feeling, rushed into rapid words. 
" Oh, dear, dear Laura I I can hardly believe that I am safe with 
you again I It has been so dreadful I And how well you are look- 
ing, dearest 1 quite charming. Ah 1 Mrs. Crewe, I am so pleased 
to come back — ^so thankful you can take me in 1 And how is Top- 
sy ? Colhns, are you quite well ? How nice and home-like every- 
thing seems I Your house is so delightful after the stiff gilding of 
Livei-pool 1 " etc., etc. 

And every one crowded around her, feeling pleased and elated by 
her uncontrolled joy at finding herself among them once more. . 

A little graciousness on the part of youth and beauty goes so far 1 
and Winnie was always frankly cordial 

Mrs. Crewe embraced her with effusion ; Collins courtesied with a 
grateful, well-pleased grin ; Topsy purred loudly on being stroked 
by her, and Herbert greeted her with a sonorous, hearty kiss. 

" Let me look at you quietly," said Laura, when they were safe in 
the privacy of Winnie's chamber. " You are not looking like your- 
self, dearest ; what ails you ? " 

In truth she looked pale and thin. Her deep blue eyes were 
bright with the joy of their meeting, but a dark shade beneath them 
suggested suffering of some kind. 

" Yes, I am sure I look old and worn," returned Winnie, glancing 
at the glass j " but I shall soon be myself again, now I am with you. 
Oh ! I have been quite miserable. Do you know, I don't think my 
aunt meant to make me unhappy, and Fanny and Jack only follow- 
ed their.natural instinct to trample on, or try to trample on, what 
they thought weaker than themselves. It was Mr. Morgan who 
hated me, as something he could not conquer ; perhaps he was un- 
conscious of it himself ; but oh 1 that is all past and gone now ; and 
you, you dear old thing, are really going to be married to Reggie 
Piers ! Is it not funny that you should be married before me ! I 
do not know how it is (I am sure he is in the greatest luck to get 
such a dear good wife as you will be I) but somehow I never thought 
you would marry ! " 

" Nor did I either," said Laura, laughing. " I hardly believe it 
now." 

" But I do," cried Winnie, " I quite believe it now, you are look- 
ing so bright and well and — no, not pretty — better than pretty — as 
if a soft, bright flame had sparkled up from your heart. And when 
is it to be ? " continued Winnie, who was brushing her hair and 
making a hasty toilette. 

" Not yet awhile," said Laura, with a sigh. " I will tell you all 
about it after dinner ; but pray make haste." 

" Then pray take out my black dinner dress ; do you remember 
Mrs. Crewe's anxiety to get it for me ? I have only worn it twice. 
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It is in the tray of my box ; there, thank you, dear I Is my hair 
straight?" 

" Not quite ; a little more to the right ; and. Winnie, did the Ad- 
miral mention having seen Mrs. Piers? " asked Laura, anxiously, as 
she tied a jet locket round her cousin's neck. 

" No, not a word. Why, is there any difficulty tliere ? " 

" Yes, great difficulty, I fear. Mrs. Piers naturally expects her 
son to m ake a brilliant match, and ' ' 

" She must be a horrid old cat, then ! and cannot know you I " 
cried Winnie with much frankness and decision. 

A heavy thump on the door startled them. " I say, are you two 
not ready yet ? " said Herbert, outside. *' Mrs. Crewe says dinner 
is on the table, and the fish will be quite cold." 

" We are coming directly," said Laura. 

" How much Herbert has grown. He seems to have his wits 
more about him, too, " exclaimed Win nie. A last touch to her hair, 
a last look in the glass, and she declared herself ready. 

Mrs. Crewe, meantime, had awaited the appearance of her two 
young friends with much impatience. She had on this festive oc- 
casion put no small strain on the resources of her modest establish- 
ment by resolving — now that her son was at home to take the foot 
of her table — to give the Admiral a proper seven o'clock dinner. 

Over the consequent sufferings of Collins we draw a veil. In an 
evil hour, and under the generous promptings of her uplifted heart, 
Mrs. Crewe proposed to engage auxiliary force in the shape of an 
elderly charwoman of high character and undoubted ability ; who, 
from the heights of her own respectabiHty and knowledge so look- 
ed down upon oppressed and insulted Collins, that that much endur- 
ing young person absolutely turned upon her, and the success of the 
entertainment was seriously imperiled by a tremendous explosion 
of wrath in the kitchen. 

However, matters had settled down to working order again. 
Laura had decorated the table with flowers, and Mrs. Crewe had 
polished the glasses, and folded the napkins after the distinguished 
style of the butler at her late grandmamma's. " A most wonderful 
woman, my dear grandmamma, Laura. I remember her when I 
was quite a little girl. She was.a daughter of Lord Denzil's, you 
know, and always walked with a silver-headed cane. She died at 
the advanced age of eighty-nine, and had thirty-two teeth in her 
head the day of her death ! " so explained Mrs. Crewe as Laura and 
herself assisted to set forth the table. Many and complicated were 
the instructions bestowed on the tearful Collins as to changing of 
plates and handling of dishes ; nor would she have escaped the ago- 
nies of passing round the wine, and the misery of spilling the same 
on the best cloth, but for the interference of Laura, who gently 
urged that in a quiet, almost family party, the guests might help 
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themselves and each other, to which suggestion Mrs. Crewe as- 
sented. 

Mrs. Crewe, the Admiral, Herbert, and Denzil were assembled 
when the two girls entered, and, after a hasty introduction of her 
son to Miss Fielden, Mrs. Crewe took the Admiral's arm, and led 
the way into the dining-room. Mr. Crewe naturally gave his arm 
to Winnie, and Herbert brought up the rear with Laura. 

It was a pleasant sight to see Mrs. Crewe beaming on her guests 
from behind a dish of picturesquely brown fried soles on a snowy 
napkin, to observe the warm hospitality with which she pressed her 
friends to eat, and popped unexpected titbits and sudden spoonfuls 
of gravy on the Admiral's plate. It was a real joy to her, first to 
provide good things and then to see them appreciated. Her heart 
swelled within her as her eye roved from the daintily roasted leg of 
mutton, plump, brown, and juicy, across the intervening tomatoes 
and salad, to the veal and ham pie, on the composition of which she 
prided herself, while Collins, in a new dress and painfully starched 
collar, flitted round the table with a dishful of floury potatoes, 
dropping the spoon occasionally with a mighty clang and hitting the 
head that " came nearest " hard with her right elbow as she handed 
them over the shoulders of the guests. The tide had indeed turned 
for Mrs. Crewe, and despite the privations and struggles long drawn 
out, and the hope long deferred of the hard old times, the inde- 
structible buoyancy of her nature sprang up to meet fortune's fa- 
voring gale with sympathetic gayety. 

Then a moment of triumph awaited her when the dessert, which 
she wisely substituted for second course, was placed on the table, 
and every one " came twice," to use her own phrase, for the cream, 
on which she had expended much care. 

The little dinner was very successful, and Laura observed that 
Denzil Crewe was a capital support to his mother, and played the 
part of host well and easily. He and the Admiral had much to say 
to each other about shipping, and the many changes introduced into 
the means and appliances or vessels, on the new developments of 
the carrying trade brought about by the opening of the Suez Canal, 
etc., while he by no means neglected the young ladies right and left 
of him. Winnie, still excited by the joy of being once more free 
and safe with Laura, talked frankly with much animation. Laura 
noticedthat Denzil looked often long and thoughtfully at her when 
she turned partly from him to speak to his mother or the Admiral, a 
wistful, half-wondering look, but grave and respectful. Laura her- 
self was silent; she had as yet had no opportunity for speaking 
virith her guardian. She was not, however, eager for the report of 
his interview with Mrs. Piers. She felt quite sure he had met 
with no success, and she rather feared to hear particulars. Her- 
bert, meantime, was reaping the reward of having earned Mrs. 
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Orewe*8 regard. What private slices of rare quality were slipped 
on to his plate! What surreptitious spoonfuls of goody were 
dropped upon it 1 What huge, mellow, juicy pears were picked out 
for him, it boots not to tell. 

" Do take a httle more claret, Laura, dear," cried Mrs. Crewe. 
" I only wish Mr. Piers were here. He is such a charming com- 
panion altogether, quite a model young man. He was particularly 
engaged, I am sorry to say." 

" Of necessity he has much to look to on succeeding to his inher- 
itance," said the Admiral, " and he has an eager nature — even some- 
what impatient, I fear." He smiled a kindly smile to Laura as he 
spoke^ which called the color to her cheek. 

" Has Mr. Piers reddish-auburn hair, and light blue or brown 
eyes ? " asked Denzil Crewe, helping himself to a peach. 

" He has," returned Laura, looking at him with some curiosity. 

" I fancy I met him at the docks this afternoon, coming off a ves- 
sel outward bound for Melbourne — I think " added Denzil. 

" You must be mistaken," cried Laura, much surprised. " You 
have never seen him. How could you know him, Mr. Crewe ? " 

" My mother has shown me his photograph — and I cannot help 
thinking it was the original I met. One of those odd recognitions 
that seize a man sometimes flashed across me. I feel sure I saw 
Mr. Piers to-day." 

" I should have thought you too calm and philosophic to entertain 
such presentiments," said Winnie, smiling on him. " Do you be- 
lieve, then, in second sight ? " 

" No ; but there are strange moods that come upon one, and I am 
not philosophic, Miss Fielden. Sailors are generally considered 
superstitious, you know." 

" I do not object to superstition," said the Admiral, thoughtfully. 
" Superstition is but the ill-directed craving of the soul for some- 
thing beyond the meat which perisheth, an unconscious confession 
of the need for faith " 

" It is certainly a confession that we are working in the dark, un- 
der laws of which we have but a very vague idea," said Denzil 
Crewe. 

" Still, I cannot believe you saw Reginald," observed Laura, re- 
turning to the point from which they had started. " Did you 
know," addressing the Admiral, " if Reginald had any business at 
the docks?" 

" No — I should think he had not, and I imagine Mr. Crewe must 
be mistaken." 

" Well, perhaps so," said Denzil, carelessly. 

" I shall certainly ask him if he was there," returned Laura^ and 
tlie subject dropped. 

Soon after they rose from table, and the Admiral, at his own re- 
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quest, went to hold a private conference with Laura in her Httle 
studio. 

" I have had a long conversation with Mrs. Piers," he began. 

" And the result is not satisfactory," said Laura, turning rather 
white^ while her heart sank within her. 

" Mi*s. Piers is more prejudiced than I anticipated," returned the 
Admiral, gravely. " More than is justifiable, although she com- 
mands my sympathy on one point. Still, I do not despair of her 
coming round, but you must both give her time." 

" What is the point on wliich you sympathize with her, dear 
sir ? " asked Laura, anxiously. 

" I will tell you hereafter, Laura — nothing in which you are to 
blame. Indeed — as I told Mrs. Piers — ^you are a daughter-in-law 
whom any mother might be anxious to secure, although you have 
none of this world's goods — but there is no need of dwelling on 
anything unpleasant. If you and Reginald have patience all will 
come right, and I rejoice to think how true and aflfectionate a lover 
you have, my dear Laura! This gift of love is the crowning jewel 
that God has set as the seal and sign of His delegated majesty. It 
is a very sacred thing, and not to be lightly entertained. I once 
knew something — a foretaste — of its strength and sweetness ; but 
to me it brought a long martyrdom." 

Laura felt, she knew not why, strangely cast down by the Ad- 
miral's speech, and the evident suppression of something, which 
suggested the existence of an obstacle more tangible than a moth- 
er's natural ambition. "But, dear guardian, is there not some 
grave objection which you conceal from me — something you fear 
would wound me ? " 

" No," he returned, and paused long in deep thought " No," 
he repeated with a tinge more of cheerfulness. " Nothing that 
need cause you uneasiness or self-reproach. Hereafter, when all 
is well — when you are a happy wife — I will explain my slight hesi- 
tation. For the present be strong and of good courage — be strong, 
I mean, against the persuasions Avith wliich I feel sure Reginald will 
tempt you. This impetuosity is perhaps but natural in a young 
man. I will, however, speak seriously with him myself." The 
Admiral ceased, and Laura did not care to break the silence. On 
tlie whole she thought matters were not so bad. That they — Reg- 
inald and herself — should have to wait, she always expected ; but 
it was evident that, for whatever reason, the Admiral was more 
warmly on their side than before, and there was no great hardship 
in delay, while she could see Reginald daily with all the freedom of 
an acknowledged engagement. 

" I thought Winnie looking very ill and worn,^" said the Admiral, 
breaking silence at last. " I must say my heart smote me for hav- 
ing prolonged her trial beyond what was needful. I fear her aaiit 
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waa neither just nor judicious. I wish I had sooner removed her." 

"Oh I she will soon revive with me, with us," cried Laura, has- 
tening to reassure him. 

" I think I see an improvement already^" he observed. " Now, 
my dear Laura, send Herbert to me. I wish to prepare him for go- 
ing to school after the hohdays, and to speak on other topics." * 

W hen Laura reached the drawing-room, she found Herbert and 
Denzil Crewe deep in a game of drafts; Winnie playing a soft, 
dreamy " SchlummerLied," and Mrs. Crewe, with an expression of 
supreme content, nodding gracefully in her arm-chair beside the 
piano, while Topsy was curled upon a footstool near her. 

" The Admiral wants to speak to you, Herbert" 

" Can't I stop to finish the game ? " 

" Oh ! no — not now ; I wUl take his place, Mr. Crewe, if you will 
let me, but Herbert must go." 

" Aye, you must — ^be off with you, youngster," said Denzil, 
good-humoredly. 

CHAPTER XVL 

BUT the next day did not bring Reginald Piers, nor the next 
Pleasant little notes of excuse came, however, a tempting bas- 
ket of fruit and flowers, a civil message to Winnie, who expressed 
her impatience at this delay much more energetically and openly 
than Laura. Both girls, indeed, were exceedingly busy preparing 
Herbert's wardrobe for school, whither he was to go the follow- 
ing week, and very dehghtful it was to both of them to work to- 
gether once more, while Winnie's Hvely pictures of life in Liverpool 
made Laura and Mrs. Crewe merry, as their nimble fingers sped 
through their self-imposed task. 

For it was quite self-imposed. Mrs. Crewe, who had received 
most liberal instructions from the Admiral, was by no means satis- 
fied in her own mind that it was right to permit the future Mrs. 
Piers of Pierslynn to wear out her eyes mending her cousin's old 
socks, and running the heels of his new ones. 

Winnie, indeed, being of a careless, pleasure-loving nature, was 
greatly disposed to limit her exertions to the choice of new gar- 
ments, and the giving of orders. " That dear old angel seems to 
have loads of money, and wishes to get rid of it; why need we 
work our fingers to tiie bone, Laura ? " 

" Oh I Winnie dear, just think 1 he is giving Herbert everything. 
We are bound in duty and honor to make his money last as long and 
go as far as possible." 

To which Winnie, vibrating instantly to the touch of truth, re- 
plied : " Yes 1 of course, of course I what a heedless, unprincipled 
thing I am not to think all that for myself." 
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" Certainly we must not waste the Admiral's money," said Mrs. 
Crewe, gravely ; " but really, Laura, I think you might go and paint 
a Uttle, dear ; Winifrid and myseK can get on very well, and I do 
not know what Mr. Piers would say if he came in and saw you 
stitching away as if for dear life," etc. 

" I suppose Beggie does not want iiis own socks mended now," 
remarked Winnie, with a laugh. " How nice to mari^ a man wlio 
need never trouble you to mend or make for him I Is he as con- 
ceited as ever, Mrs. Crewe ? Of course he has no human frailties in 
Laura's eyes." 

" Conceited," cried Mrs. Crewe. ** He is nothing of the kind I 
He is the kindest^ best bred, simplest^ most straightforward young 
man I ever met^ except my own dear boy." 

" Ah I so you are bewitched, too," exclaimed Winnie ; " I fore- 
see that I shall be the only one capable of holding the scales of jus- 
tice among you all I " 

This conversation took place in the drawing-room, which was lit- 
tered with garments, new and old, the third aiternoon after Winnie 
Fielden's arrival in Leamington Hoad ; she was still bubbling over 
with joyous excitement at having escaped from her nondesiiipt 
position in her aunt's house. She was more like her old self of the 
Cheddington days than Laura had seen her since they left Dresden, 
and she felt her own happiness doubled by this congenial change. 
If Winnie was thus bright and sympathetic with Reginald, he 
would be all the more disposed to offer her a home with them. " A 
consummation " she devoutly desired, for Laura was too young, too 
unsuspicious to foresee the many-sided peril to which such an ar- 
rangement might lead. 

Her guardian had bid them an affectionate and cheerful good-bye 
the evening before. He was always in a hurry to get back to his iu- 
vaUd sister, over whom hung a thin veil of mystery most attractive 
to Winnie, who had built up many theories to account for the re- 
tired, separated life of their benefactor. 

The afternoon had sUpped rapidly away, and Winnie was begin- 
ning to think that she had sat a long time at work, when Herbert 
put his head into the room, and asked her to come out with him. "It 
is not at all hot, and, Winnie, there is such a beautiful knife at a cut- 
ler's in Westbourne Grove ! I want you to look at it, and see if we 
cannot get it a bit cheaper ; the fellow wants five shillings for it." 

" Oh 1 that is a great deal too much 1 but I will come with you, 
Herbert. Will you come, Laura ? " 

" No, thank you." 

" Why, that would be losing her chance of a visitor," said Mrs. 
Crewe. 

" Ah I yes, I forgot that I Well, if Reginald cornea, be sure you 
keep liim till I come back." 

10 
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" All ! I can tell you, once lie comes he is iu no hurry to go," cried 
Mrs. Crewe, with a knowing nod, as Winnie disappeared to put on 
her hat. 

" She is really a dear, sweet, elegant creature," said Mrs. Crewe, 
looking after her. " She will not be long on our hands. I would 
not blame any man for making a fool of himself about her." 

" No, nor 1 1 though she was such a child in Dresden the people 
used to stare at her quite unpleasantly. What a charm there is in 
beauty I " added Laura, with an unconscious sigh. 

" Yes, to be sure," returned Mrs. Crewe, quickly ; " but after all, 
it is only skin deep, and it is well that men are to be found with taste 
and judgment to choose women of intellect and— excellence, 
and — " Mrs. Crewe ran aground in her not very judicious sentence ; 
but Laura did not heed her, she was thinking how precious beauty 
had ever been to her, but that now she would give ten even of the 
sunny years which she had every reason to think lay before her, 
could she thereby purchase that most rare gift. To be a beauteous 
woman for her love, a graceful, gracious chdtdaine of whom he 
might be proud ; to have some treasure of comeliness, some nat- 
ural wealth of fair-seeming to give in return for all that he had laid at 
her feet Ah 1 what price would be too high to pay for such a pos- 
session ? And though she felt so sure of Reginald's loyalty and 
true affection, proved by his free, unhesitating choice of herself — 
his ardent desire to carry out their engagement in spite of all oppo- 
sition — a strange chill, gray cloud stole over her heart, weighing it 
down for a few instants with a dim, shadowy fear, shapeless, unde- 
fined! 

It was but for a moment ; her strong, calm sense told her the 
folly of such sentimental delusions, and a better charm came to 
break the spell. A peal of the door-bell, a rapid shuffling up stairs 
of Collins, and the longed-for announcement : 

" Mr. Piers is in the drawing-room, 'm ! " 

Laura rose with unusual precipitancy. 

" Grood gracious, my dear Laura I do shake the threads off your 
dress, at least," cried Mrs. Crewe, shocked by her young friend's 
reckless disregard of appearance. Laura complied hastily, and the 
next moment her dread, and doubts, and self -distrust vanished, as 
she stood face to face with Reginald, and felt his smile and heard his 
voice. 

He looked very bright and affectionate, and greeted her with a 
joyous warmth that made her heart glow. 

" And how are you, my wise, sedate monitress, after these long 
days ? " he cried ; " it seems such ages since we met ; but I have got 
rid of aheap of business, and shall not lose sight of you for such a 
long time again. Tell me how you got on with the Admiral, and if 
yon have missed me much ? and if Winnie is all right ? " He drew 
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her to the sofa and sat down beside her, gently kissing her hand, 
keeping it in his. They talked long of their plans and hopes, and 
Reginald was more than usually delighted ; he even managed to 
communicate the unfavorable intelligence that Mrs. Piers had left 
Pierslynn and was on her way to Vichy, without startling his heai- 
er ; it was merely to ward ofFa threatened touch of gout, and to in- 
dulge a long-cherished desire to renew her acquaintance with con- 
tinental life, that his mother undertook the journey, he said. * ' She 
will return in her right mind, dearest, I trust," he concluded, " and 
the only obstacle to my happiness will be removed," he added, with 
a quick, genuine sigh. " For, after all, I would rather marry with, 
than without, her consent ' * 

"I am so glad you are reasonable, dear, dear Reginald," cried 
Laura. " Yes 1 that would indeed be a happy solution of all diffi- 
culties. How long will your mother be away ? " 

" Oh, a month or six weeks at the outside — she wanted me to go 
with her — but that was not likely — eh, Laura ? " 

" If she really wanted you " 

" But she did not ; she only wanted to take me away ; as if that 
would be any avail after the test of nearly four years' separation ! 
Ah 1 Laura, my love is like Conrad's, 

" ' Which nought removed — nor threatened to remove.' " 

Laura was listening intently, when the door opened and Winnie 
stood before them — tall, lithe, delicately round, with the graceful 
poise of head that gives so much dignity to the figure — her ordinary 
black dress borrowing distinction from the wearer — a large hat 
with crape band and rosette slightly to one side, giving a pictur- 
esque Gainsborough look to her head, the delicate oval face slightly 
tinged with rose, the somewhat full yet refined red lips parted in a 
surprised smile, the big, dark blue eyes gazing frankly, earnestly at 
the pair she had disturbed, and the masses of her wavy, satiny, nut- 
brown hair fastened loosely, but not carelessly, back from brow and 
eyes into a knot, low down upon her neck, contrary to the prevail- 
ing fashion. 

A fairer picture, Laura thought, never presented itself, but she 
looked on her cousin fearless and unmoved. In the love she had 
won was no variableness or shadow of turning. 

"Ahl Winnie! I am so glad you have come in," cried Laura. 
Reginald immediately rose from his seat and stood an instant in si- 
lent surprise ; then springing forward to meet her, " Is it possible 
this is little Winnie?" he exclaimed, shaking hands witli her 
warmly. " Why, I should never have known you — you are so tall, 
so altered, such a young lady." He stopped and gazed at her with 
an eager, searching look for an instant. 

"But I told you, Reginald," said Laura, beckoning her cousin to 
sit down by her ; " you know I told you." 
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" Did you ? " returned Reginald, stepping back to let Winnie 
pass. 

" Ah 1 yes — I dare say you did, Laura, and I dare say Reggie (I 
suppose I may call him Reggie) never heard you. You have some- 
thing else to think about. But," leaning her elbow on the back of 
Laura's chair, " /should have known you ! you certainly look years 
older, yet you are just the same as you used to be at Oheddington ; 
the same sharp, merry, impatient look, the same conceited air, a lit- 
tle more conceited — eh, Laura ? " 

" Conceited ! " cried Reginald, laughing good-humoredly as hjB 
returned to his place. " I am not conceited — am T, Laura ? " 

" I am not sure — you know your own value." 

" By Jove 1 I have fallen into the hands of relentless judges " 

" Ah — you are pretty well spoiled, /suspect," said Winnie, taking 
off her hat and laying it on the carpet. " But what a charming idea 
of yours and Laura's to marry ; " you were always such friends ; you 
will get on beautifully ! " 

" Your consent is of the last importance, and we are most grateful 
for your approbation," returned Reginald. A lively conversation 
followed, the only drawback to which, in Laura's estimation, was 
that the word-play between Reginal Piers and Winifrid sounded 
rather too sharp — a trifle too stinging to her sensitive ear. 

Upon this congenial talk Mrs. Crewe obtruded herself, and was as 
usual received with much empressement by Mr. Piers. " I had no 
idea you had come in, my dear," she said to Winnie. " What have 
you done with Herbert ? " 

" He went to say good-bye to some boy who is going away." 

" Well, Mr. Piers, you will stay to tea, will you not ? It is nearly 
seven o'clock, and I want so much to introduce my son to you ; you 
have never met him ? " 

Reginald professed his desire to make his acquaintance, and gra- 
ciously consented to remain. 

"I am so. glad I" said Mrs. Crewe. "Oh, Winnie, my dear, 
would you mind coming with me ? you did say you would like to 
know how to make horseradish sauce. I am just going to make 
some." 

" Indeed ! I should very much like to know," cried Winnie, 
starting up, and following Mrs. Crewe to the kitchen. " You know," 
resumed that lady when they had reached a safe depth, " you know 
we must leave the affianced pair to have their talk out ; they must 
have much to talk about, as you will no doubt discover one of these 
days, my dear, and I am always very careful not to intrude upon 
them." 

" I see," cried Winnie, feeUng a little vexed, " but, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, /could not be an intruder I they are both so familiar with 
me that " 
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" Ah I my dear," interrupted Mrs. Crewe, " a third party in such 
affairs always spoils sport Now, just hand me that little jug of 
cream," etc. 

Reginald was always a pleasant addition to the party, and though 
to Laura and Winnie it seemed quite natural that their old familiar 
friend, Reggie Piers, should share this essentially bourgeois meal 
— should pass round the cheering cups, distribute the bread and but- 
ter, cut the cold ham or beef, and plunge the shining spoon far down 
into the rosy depths of the strawberry jam — Mrs. Crewe never for- 
got, nor let any one else forget, that Mr. Piers of Piersly nn, but for 
the love, loyalty, and general nobihty of his character, might at that 
moment be seated at late dinner, and waited on by obsequious but 
gorgeous menials ; might have claret cup on his right hand and 
champagne upon his lef t^ while arch-deaconal servitors of the first 
rank, with distinguished manners and unexceptionable broadcloth, 
might be whispering tender inquiries as to his predilection for 
" hock or sherry," and all this under the cool heights of his ancestral 
hall, or the refined luxury of some Pall Mall club I 

The second cup had been served, and Laura was in the act of 
handing the horseradish sauce to Reginald, when Denzil Crewe 
came in. 

" Very pleased to make your acquaintance " said Reginald Piers, 
rising and coming forward to greet him, witn well-bred cordiality, 
as Mrs. Crewe pronounced the formula of introduction. " I am 
quite familiar with your name." 

" You are very good," was Mr. Crewe's only answer, as he ac- 
cepted Reginald's ofiered hand, and the two men stood looking at 
each other for a moment — looking into each other's eyes with a sud- 
den darkening and dim distrust, as if recognizing in that instant 
contact of spirit a vague but perceptible antagonism — a something 
neither would acknowledge or put into words, yet which would 
govern their mutual action and reaction • Denzil Crewe standing, 
square, steady, profoundly composed; Reginald, alert, gracious, 
his light eyes keen but courteous, a tinge of condescension in his 
suavity — not inapt representatives of a battle-ax and a rapier. 

Laura watched both with interest and odd, uneasy feeling, at 
which she was herself surprised. Naturally she compared the well- 
bred grace of her betrothed with the solid, nay. somewhat heavy 
strength of Denzil Crewe, to the advantage of the former, yet she 
felt a sincere liking for her kind hostess's son : there was a strong 
degree of sympathy between them, and she welcomed him with a 
pleasant smile as he took his place between Winnie and his mother. 

" I saw the Admiral this morning," said Denzil, " as I was com- 
ing from Mr. Duncan's in Grloucester Square." 

" Is it possible I " cried Winnie. " T thousrht he had gone away 
yesterday," 
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" It was the Admiral, however," returned Denzil, looking at her, 
a peculiar, soft, pleasant smile overspreading his face. " Admiral 
Desbarres is not to be mistaken, and I have known him all my life as 
my patron saint." 

" The Admiral has evidently been amusing himself," said Regi- 
nald with a smile, " and outstaying his leave. I, too, thought our 
tutelar deity had gone back to his rustic retreat yesterday, and I saw 
nothing of him last night." 

" The dear, good Admiral 1 " cried Winnie. " Do you think, Mr. 
Crewe, could he ever have smoked, and sworn, and drunk grog, and 
chewed tobacco, like other sailors ? They all chew tobacco in Mar- 
ry at's novels, you know." 

" I don't think he ever could. But, Miss Fielden, all sailors don't 
smoke and drink and chew tobacco, though there is still room for 
improvement, and we are rather a rough lot," observed Denzil. 

'* I assure you there is much that is reprehensible going on in the 
Royal Navy," said Mrs. Crewe, shaking her head sagely, as she 
poured out the eleventh cup of tea unflinchingly. 

" There is plenty that is reprehensible in every profession," said 
Reginald, amiably, " and plenty of good fellows to be found in all." 

" I fancy schoolmasters are the worst lot going," put in Herbert. 

" I remember you used to be very fond of Professor Schroeder," 
said Winnie. 

" Well, he was a proper sort of a chap, full of life and spirit" 

" Which is remarkable in a G-erman philosopher," said Laura. 

" Did not somebody tell us that he had gone to Africa or Aus- 
tralia with some exploring expedition ? " asked Winnie. 

" Yes. I did hear something of the sort," returned Herbert. 

" Ohl Reginald," exclaimed Laura, her memory stimulated by 
this remark, " have you any friends about' to emigrate ? for Mr. 
Crewe fancied he saw you coming away from a ship in the West 
India Dock, three or four days ago — the day Winnie came back to 
us. I do not fancy it could have been you I " 

While Laura spoke, a sudden gleam of surprise and displeasure 
flashed from Reginald's eyes in the direction of Denzil Crewe, who 
was not looking at him ; it was but instantaneous, and his face im- 
mediately settled into somewhat hard composure. *' Yes," he said, 
rather slowly, " I was at the docks that day, and," he added with a 
smile, " you may probably see the result of my visit hereafter at 
Pierslynn." 

" Ah I " cried Herbert, " I know. Kangaroos, or something 
queer for the park." 

" Or black swans for the lake. Have you a lake, Reggie ? " said 
Winnie. 

" No," he returned, laughing good-humoredly, " and if I had I 
should be satisfied with the * rara avis ' I have already caught 1 " 
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At which pleasant conceit every one smiled approvingly, and 
Laura blushed and shrank into herself; compliments, especially 
public compliments, distressed her infinitely ; anything that drew 
attention to her was an annoyance ; and probably perceiving this, 
Reginald changed the subject cleverly by proposing to give a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich to the party there assembled, adding, to 
Laura's intense surprise, "I expect my sister, Lady Jervois, in town 
to-morrow, and she will no doubt postpone her departure for the 
North to preside." 

Mrs. Crewe at these words stopped in the act of pouring out, tea- 
pot in hand, too astonished and delighted to continue. " I am sure 
that is quite charming ; only I thought she wouldn't — that is I did 
not know — Dear me I it will be very nice," she exclaimed, breaking 
off her sentences rather unconnectedly. 

Reginald smiled pleasantly at Laura, and then Mrs. Crewe said, 
" If you do not want any more tea, we will leave Herbert to finish 
his, and go into the drawing-room. It will be much cooler there." 

Whereupon Laura rose, knowing that Mrs. Crewe wished to bo 
left behind to cram Herbert, and direct the removal of the tea things. 
The rest went into the drawing-room, which was cool and sweet, 
with open windows and Reginald's flowers, while the hght of one 
lamp was sufficient, though very soft. 

" Will you not play to us ? " asked Denzil pf Winnie, opening the 
piano, *' if it is not unreasonable to ask you every night. But I 
don't suppose you can imagine the enjoyment it is to me to sit in the 
half-light and listen to you." 

*' Yes, I can, Mr. Crewe. I enjoy the same thing immensely, but 
I also enjoy playing ; so what shall I play ? " 

" Anything you like — anything soft and dreamy." And he sat 
down in a dusky corner from whence he could see the player, 
while Winnie's fluent fingers wandered over the keys, seemingly 
without an effort, discoursing excellent music — endless " Volk's 
Lieder," bits of operas, Hungarian dances, and Pohsh waltzes, 
which are more laments than incentives to merry movement. 

Meantime Reginald followed Laura to the window, where she 
went to let down the Venetian blind. 

" This little room is really sweet and pleasant," he said, throwing 
himself into an arm-chair. 

"It is," said Laura, looking round, a delicious sensation of con- 
tent and hope and security stealing over her heart, like the soft rip - 
pie of a rising tide of happiness. " Ah, Reginald, what pleasure 
wealth enables the owner to bestow ! The charm of the room is 
due to your thoughtful and delightful gift of flowers. You are 
really very good and generous, Reginald, though I am not going to 
praise and spoil you." 

" I am far from good," he returned, softly and slowly, *' but I in- 
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tend to be desperately good. By-the-by e, Laura, I have something 
for you here. I forgot it the last time I saw you. I was vexed 
about my mother, and it went out of my head." He drew from his 
breast-pocket as he spoke a small leaUier case, opening which he 
took out a brilliant ring of sapphire and diamonds. " There," he 
said, slipping it on her finger, " there 1 the diamonds for you, the 
sapphire for my hopes." And he sighed — a quick sigh, which 
touched Laura deeply. Was it possible that the delay of their mar- 
riage troubled him so much, and sent the cloud sweeping over his 
brow at intervals — often-recurring intervals ? 

" It is very beautiful," she said, looking down at the ring through 
the tears that stood in her eyes. " I never possessed anything so 
beautiful. Ah, dear Keginald, if your hopes depended on me, none 
would be unfulfilled." 

" But they do — utterly depend on you." 

• ••••••• 

" Really, Laura, this Reginald of yours is very nice," said Winnie 
that night, as she brushed her long hair. " He used not to be so 
good-looking, and his manners are quite distingue. I fancy he is a 
little quick-tempered, but very nice all the same. You know I 
think he will have his own way ; he is a bit of a flirt, and he is scarce 
good enough for you, you dear, steady, sensible old thing. Though 
he is true, at any rate he found fault with my singing of * Aennchen 
von Tharau,' when Denzil Orewe thought it perfect." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

ALTHOUGrH the announcement of Lady Jervois's intended call 
had for the"moment gratified Laura, the anticipation of it was 
far from pleasurable. In fact, she had worked herself into a condi- 
tion of nervous dread before that lady arrived, which she was 
ashamed to confess, and which Winnie only half perceived. The 
result was that she rarely appeared to such disadvantage as during 
the visit of her fiancees sister. She was oppressed with the con- 
sciousness that she was the disturbing element in what would oth- 
erwise be the sunny tranquillity of good fortune and content, and 
the anxiety to choose her words with wisdom and prudence para- 
lyzed her powers of conversation, naturally of no mean order. 

On her side. Lady Jervois was timid, and even, to the least ob- 
servant, evidently acting under pressure, while Reginald, though 
composed and fluent, was a Httle too perceptibly doing the agreea- 
ble. 

Mrs. Crewe, with much discretion and self-denial, decided not to 
appear, nor did Winnie, until Reginald, probably finding the re- 
straint of every one's consciousness intolerable, asked for her, and 
when she came she quickly dispersed the dim mist of hesitation and 
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difficulty which had settled down upon the unfortunate three who 
had been groping about in a quagmire of make-believe talk upon 
every subject except that uppermost in their minds. 

Bright, friendly, fearless, disposed to Uke Lady Jervois for what 
she considered her generous espousal of Laura's cause, she chatted 
away about the weather and the climate of Germany, the picnics 
they used to have there, and the nutting excursions Reginald used 
to share at Cheddington, of her pleasure at being with dear Laura 
again, and her delight at meeting Reginald, etc , till Lady Jervois 
quite cheered up under the refreshing shower of commonplace sen- 
tences, which led naturally and easily away from predominant and 
oppressive ideas. She was evidently " taken " with Winnie, and 
at the end of a comparison between EngUsh and German scenery, 
she said, with timid civility, " I should hke to show you some bold- 
er views than you meet in the South, Miss Fielden, when I shall, I 
hope, have the pleasure of seeing you at the Grange." 

" Yes," added Reginald, looking pleasantly at his sister, " Ashley 
Grange is well worth a visit ; it is within an easy drive of Connis- 
ton. We will all come and look you up, Helen, one of these days ; 
and now, don't you think we had better be moving, if you intend to 
get through that formidable list of commissions you showed me this 
morning ? " 

Lady Jervois rose with alacrity, receiving a warning look from 
her brother as she did so, which brought the color to her pale, deli- 
cate cheek. " Good-morning, Miss Fielden," she said ; " I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you again 1 I am sorry. Miss Piers, 
that I am obliged to leave town the day after to-morrow, as Sir Gil- 
bert returns from the Continent to accompany me, otherwise I 
should be most happy to be of my brother's party to Greenwich, I 
trust that we shall be very good friends," she added, rather nerv- 
ously, " and I hope that my mother will soon recognize how essen- 
tial you are to my brother's happiness, and withdraw her opposi- 
tion, which I regret extremely." 

" You are very good. I am greatly grieved to be the cause of 
any unpleasantness, of any difference," — Laura stopped abruptly, 
borne down by an overwhelming sense of humiliation. 

" You are very considerate," murmured Lady Jervois, offering 
her hand for a chilly touch, and with a sweet but rather convention- 
al smile, her ladydiip passed out. Reginald lingered an instant. 
" What the deuce is the matter with you, Laura ? " he said, in a low, 
quick tone. " Why were you so cold and stiff with her ? you ought 
to have chatted away like Winnie." 

" Ah. Reginald 1 " returned Laura in the same tone, " Winnie 
has notning at stake ; " but he was gone almost before she had fin- 
ished speaking. 

Laura looked after him for a moment, and then threw herself into 
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a corner of the sofa, covered her face with one hand while the other 
dropped at her side in expressive listlessness. Winnie stood ex- 
actly where she had said good-bye to Reginald, gazing puzzled and 
silent at her cousin, watching the rise and fall of her bosom as her 
breath came quick and irregularly, feeling a dawning comprehen- 
sion that all was not as it ought to be. 

" Dear, dearest Laura," she exclaimed, suddenly approaching her 
and taking the hand which hung down, " what is it that distresses 
you ? tell all to me J sometimes one's worries shrink into a very 
small compass if we take them out and look at them. What is it, 
Laura ? " 

" I cannot tell ; I do not know," returned Laura, lifting her head 
and showing a very pale face, with lips that quivered, though her 
eyes were steady. " I have suddenly grown unreasonable and su- 
perstitious ; but something I cannot define, even to myself, in Lady 
Jervois, the sort of forced civility she showed me, the kind of veiled 
aversion I fancied I perceived under her politeness, struck me as an 
evil omen. The corner of some curtain seemed lifted to give a 
glimpse of trouble and disappointment and suffering. Oh I I fear 
Reginald is not wise in choosing me ; and then his words were so 
sharp and cold ! I am overwhelmed with a sense of dread ; " she 
pressed Winnie's hand tightly as she spoke, and looked eagerly into 
her eyes, as if she sought comfort there. Winnie was more touched 
than she liked to show. "What I " she exclaimed, "is this my 
mentor ? my wise, clear-sighted Laura, to be so affected by the 
awkwardness of a nice little woman in an awkward position ? Of 
course Lady Jervois feels with her mother as well as her brother, 
and no doubt will get a scolding from Madame. But her coming at 
alf was a great advance — why should you mind any one except 
Reginald ? and you are sure of him. I tell you what it is, Laura, 
if Mrs. Piers does not give in soon, and Reggie gets out of patience 
and urges you to marry in spite of them, do it — ^he is- quite right, 
and when the irretrievable step is taken, every one will come 
round." 

" And the Admiral ? " said Laura, reproachfully. 

" Well, he is the real difficulty," began Winnie, when Mrs. Crewe 
came suddenly into the room, a serene smile on her lips and Topsy 
nodding on her shoulder. 

" Why, goodness gracious I what is the matter ? " she exclaimed, 
as her eyes fell upon the pair so unmistakably giving and receiving 
consolation. " You surely have not-quarreled with Mr. Piers, even 
if his sister was nasty ? " 

Winnie hastened to explain and laugh at Laura's unreavsonablo 
presentiment ; and Mrs. Crewe uttered quite a small volume of 
strong common sense on the same text ; and so between them, Lau- 
ra was coaxed into laughing at her own forebodings. 
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The ensuing weeks were very happy to Winifrid Fielden. The 
hearty sympathy with which she rejoiced in Laura's happy pros- 
pects, the consciousness of being a pet with Mrs. Crewe, and per- 
haps an acknowledged enjoyment of Denzil's partly disguised 
admiration, which she was far too true a woman not to recognize ; 
all were agreeable ingredients in a pleasant whole. But the brigh t - 
est jewel of all was the deUghtf ul brotherly companionship of Reg- 
inald Piers. Scarce a day passed that he was not with them, w alk- 
ing in Kensington Gardens, chatting and smoking in the studio, 
driving the two girls far into the beautiful environs of London, and 
accompanying them to such galleries and sight-seeing as were 
available at the close of the season. In these latter expeditions 
Mrs. Crewe often joined, and as she generally wished for the full- 
est information on all subjects, she was frequently handed over to 
Laura. 

Winifrid's nature was essentially pleasure-loving, but in no 
selfish sense. Full to the lips with healthy, joyous life, she yet vi- 
brated to the smallest discord in the rhythm of another's existence, 
if that other were in any way Unked with her ; perfectly aware that 
she could charm, she liked to cast her spell on all who came near, 
scarcely in a spirit of coquetry, rather from the loving necessity of 
drawing all to herself. Such was the sunny surface of her disposi- 
tion in this her first springtime, but beneath it warmer, stronger 
qualities slumbered in the unstirred, unsuspected depths of her be- 
ing. 

The quiet happiness of these pleasant days was then for a while 
unbroken. The Admiral's veto and Reginald's earnest request put a 
stop to her humble projects for winning independence ; so she 
practiced, and read, and was unusually diligent with her needle, 
and seeing her cousin so patient and content, was, like her, satisfied 
to wait till a better spirit entered into Mrs. Piers and wrought re- 
lenting in that lady's heart. 

The prevailing subject of interest about this time to the whole 
party was a plan of Reginald's to which he attached some impor- 
tance. Among his miscellaneous belongings were a couple of very 
tumble-down tenements in the market-town of Midhurst, which 
was within half an hour's drive of the Pierslynn park gates. The 
leases of these houses had just expired, and Reginald proposed to 
pull them down and on their site to erect a workman's reading and 
lecture-room with a library, if the mayor and corporation would 
aid him in supplying books. These potentates graciously promised 
to assist, and Reginald, with his usual eagerness, set architect and 
contractor to work, and generally made his appearance in Leaming- 
ton Road with a roll of plans, or a memorandum of estimates. The 
project necessarily caused numerous visits to Pierslynn, and afford- 
ed Mrs. Crewe material for much mental calculation of the amovmt 
spent by her delightful friend, Mr. Piers, on railway fares. 
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In this scheme Laura took the warmest interest, and under Regi- 
nald's directions made various designs of possible fagades, which 
were, of course, pooh-poohed by the architect with professional 
contempt. 

Yet in spite of this congenial occupation, of the frequent pres- 
ence of her fiance, the sympathetic companionship of her cousin, 
the gray cloud which had f silen on Laura's spirit the day of Lady 
Jervois's visit never wholly left her ; rifts often came, it is true, 
through which the sunshine poured warm and cheering, and bits of 
promising blue sky appeared, but the mist still hung round the near 
and distant horizon ready to close again. Besides, though no eye 
could perceive the smallest change, Laura felt there was a subtle 
diflerence, not so much in Reginald, who was frank and kind and 
always ready to talk about his own affairs, as in herself ; she invol- 
untarily thought of what she was going to say before she said it, and 
felt in a way she could not define even to herself that an impalpable 
" something " had arisen between them. 

Meantime Mrs. Piers still lingered in France and seemed well 
pleased with her travels. Reginald from time to time mentioned 
having had letters from his mother, but tlie question of her consent 
to her son's marriage was allowed to rest by tacit agreement. 

Denzil, though obliged to pay daily visits to the city, waa less 
busy than during the first six weeks after his return home, and was 
a great addition, both in Winnie's and Laura's estimation, to the 
home circle during Reginald's occasional absences. When that 
more ornament^il gentleman was present, Denzil Crewe was re- 
markably silent, and often went out to smoke his cigar; though 
Winnie, in her pleasant, out-spoken way, would sometimes ask him 
to stay. 

One morning, about a month after Lady Jervois had left town. 
Mi's. Crewe had asked Laura to accompany her to make some im- 
portant purchase for which she had for montlis been saving up shil- 
lings and sixpences, spared from the " house money " and stored in a 
httle paper trunk which had once contained bonbons and had been 
presented to her by Herbert in an unusual fit of politeness. As it 
was a matter of taste, Mrs. Crewe was anxious to have her dear 
Laura's assistance. 

Winnie had a slight cold and so stayed at home, setting herself to 
write to Herbert, who seemed to be getting on at school to his own 
satisfaction, and also to her brother in Bombay. 

All was very still, the windows of the dining-room were open, 
and through them the odor of the flowers came softly on the warm 
air, while Winnie, in a black and white morning gown drawn in at 
her waist by a black band, the open sleeves showing something of 
her creamy white arms, looked charuiingly graceful, and felt de- 
lightfully at ease and safe from iiU<nTuption; for Denzil had gone 
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to town, and Reginald was to start that morning at some early hour 
forPierslynn, where he was to receive a shooting party in the after- 
noon and remain for a few days. 

Winnie, therefore, wrote with fluency and content, pleased to 
describe everything to her absent brother, and grateful for the good 
news of herself and Herbert she was enabled to give. She had 
quite finished her Indian letter, and had commenced the other, 
when the door opened very unexpectedly • and Reginald Piers 
walked in. 

" Reginald 1 " cried Winnie, greatly astonished. " I imagined 
you nearly at Pierslynn by this time." 

" And I should have been," returned Reginald, throwing himself 
into an arm-chair, " but for that stupid fellow oi mine, who was so 
confounded slow about everything this morning that I just missed 
the morning train ; so I came up here to have a look at you all be- 
fore I go." 

" But how about your friends ? Who will receive them ? " 

" Oh, I shall go down by the same train, and do the honors quite 
as effectively." 

" Laura and Mrs. Crewe are out," said Winnie, feeling an odd, 
unusual sensation of embarrassment, for there was a something cu- 
riously sombre and intense in Reginald's eyes that made her fear 
she knew not what 

" Are they ? " returned Reginald, and relapsed into silence. 

" Reggie," cried Winifrid, " is anything the matter ? anything 
wrong ? You look — I do not know how — ^but not hke yourself ! " 

Reginald laughed, not quite a pleasant laugh. " You are easily 
frightened," he said, " for a plucky girl as I have sometimes thought 
you. No, sweet cousin 1 — you are nearly my cousin, you know — 
I have no fatal inteUigence to communicate." 

" That is all right," returned Winnie, and stopped, not knowing 
what next to say. Reginald did not speak either, so after a few 
minutes' silence Winnie exclaimed, holding up the sheets she had 
covered, " Look 1 have I not written Dick a long letter ? Does 
your sister treat you as well ? " 

" She treats me better — ^she writes briefly." 

" Very well 1 If I ever have to write to you I will remember 
your taste." 

" I do not suppose, Winnie, we shall have to write to each other 
often. You know Laura and I intend you to be our sister and fa- 
vored — not guest, but home-bird — eh, Winnie ? " 

" You are really too kind and good, dear Reginald," she replied, 
the moisture springing to her eyes, as she raised them to his for an 
instant, and then looked away. " I do not know what I have done 
to deserve such friendship." 

" Don't call me dear Reginald," said he ; " you know you do not 
care a rap about me — except so far as I am of importance to Laura." 
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" Indeed, indeed I do," exclaimed Winifrid, earnestly. "Hike 
you for your own sake ; you are true and kind, and wonderfully 
good to me. I should be ungrateful if I did not like you." 

" Ungrateful ! " he repeated, gazing at her with the same sombre, 
intense expression which had disturbed her when he first came in. 
" I do not want gratitude, I want your — " he paused — " sisterly re- 
gard," and he laughed again. 

" Well I I am sure you have it," replied Winnie, shortly. There 
was another pause. 

" As we are alone," recommenced Reginald, rousing himself with 
a sort of effort and rising to put a little water-color drawing on the 
opposite wall straight — " we are alone, are we not, Winnie ? Not 
a soul in the house except ourselves ? " 

" Except Collins," she replied, smiling uneasily. 

" She does not count However, as we are actually alone, I 
want to secure your help. I have not often such a chance. Win- 
nie, will you help me to persuade Laura that it is unjust and unwise 
to postpone our marriage on account of my mother's opposition ? 
She considers her pride more than my happiness. You would not 
act in the same way." 

" Yes I should, Reggie ; though I do think Mrs. Piers is rather 
unreasonable. Wait tiU she comes back, she may be in a better 
humor. Believe me, the real obstacle is the Admiral ; if he thought 
you might marry without your mother's consent, I do not think 
Laura would long hesitate, but " 

" Ah, Winnie," interrupted Reginald, " you have warmer, quick- 
er blood in your veins; you would not wait for two or three con- 
sents to make the man you loved happy I You do not know how 
this indefinite postponement of our marriage unsettles me ; my fut- 
ure depends upon it, and Laura will bitterly regret hereafter, if, 
owing to her cold-hearted delay, unforeseen hindrances arise." 

" What is the matter with you to-day ? " interrupted Winnie in 
her turn. " You are talking rank treason 1 Laura cold-hearted ! 
You must not say such things to me." 

" No, I ought not ; nor will I, if you promise to do all you can to 
induce her to let our marriage take place — say before Christmas." 

" I will try and persuade the Admiral, or rather I would if I had a 
chance of seeing him. He is the most important person to win 
over." 

" Thank you, sweet friend," said Reginald, softly, as he sat down 
beside her and took her hand, holding it with a gentle, lingering 
pressure. " You will always be my friend, dear Winnie ? I want 
your sympathy and friendship more than I can express ; there are 
diflBculties before me which I cannot explain now, but in which 
your help might be all- important. And then, we both love Laura 
so truly and deeply that we may Avell share the task of shielding 
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her from the ruggedness of life. You will always let me confide in 
you?" 

" Yes, of course," said Winnie, feeling half -frightened at the idea 
of mysterious difficulties and dangers thus suggested, yet finding 
something wondrously sweet and attractive in Reginald's unusual 
softness and earnestness. " I would do anything in the world for 
Laura, and, indeed, for you too, Reginald ; but I think Laura is too 
wise and strong to want any one as a shield." 

She tried to draw away her hand as she spoke, and he slowly 
relaxed his hold, almost imprisoning it again just as she had extri- 
cated it. 

" We all want help one from another," he said, half to himself. 
"I want you to remember, Winnie, that I count on you as a 
real friend. I want to have some silent sympathy. Ah 1 I do not 
know what I am talking about ; at any rate, Winnie, my dear little 
play-fellow, you will give me some of4b^ aflfection you lavish on 
Laura?" 

"Yes, of course," returned Winifrid, her heart beating with cu- 
rious, uneasy pleasure. " But before long you will be united — in- 
deed, you are now if there is true love between you — so what I give 
to one belongs to both ! " 

" I suppose so," said Reginald, with a sigh ; and he sat for some 
time silently watching Winnie's fingers folding her letter and plac- 
ing it in its envelope. 

" Do you expect them back soon ? " he asked at last 

" Yes ; they started quite early ; they wanted to be in Tottenham 
Court Road at eleven, and now it is one o'clock. We are to dine at 
three." 

There was another pause, then Reginald began, abruptly : 

" There are two pretty rooms above the library at Pierslynn, 
looking out over the woods to the Welsh hills. They shall be 
yours, Winnie, and you shall have your piano there, and no one 
shall cross the threshold without your permission. You will make 
a home with us until — but I will not look too far forward. Thei-e, 
is that bribe enough to make you plead my cause with Laura ? " 

" Indeed I want no bribe, Reggie ; nor do you need any advo- 
cate with Laura. I hope when Mrs. Piers comes back all will go 
well ; till then, you must be patient." 

" Patient 1 great heavens I and am I not patient ? Can you not 
imagine what it is to come out to this cursed hole day after day 
(great as the attraction undoubtedly is), feeling that all my plans 
are hindered : my projects kept in abeyance, my future success en- 
dangered — for I have lots of lee-way, remember, to pull up — all on 
account of the petty sentimental scruples of the girl who is to share 
my life, my fortune, my all, and to whom you will grant I have 
shown myself tolerably constant ? " * 
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He again started up and paced the room impatiently as he spoko. 

" It is true," said Winifrid, soothingly. " Yet, grant, Reginald, 
it would be strange and unseemly to hurry on your marriage with- 
out attempting to win your mother's consent." 

" Perhaps so ; but we have been nearly three months at this game 
of winning, and are no further than when we started. By Jove ! it 
is very hard on me. If it were any other girl in the world, I would 
break with her. And then, there are temptations which I dare not 
name, that nearly drive me mad. Don't look so startled out of 
those big, beautiful eyes of yours, Winnie," checking himself and 
forcing a laugh, " but I am the safer for relieving my mind, and you 
will do infinite good to Laura and to me by letting me confide in 
you. Do not think I undervalue Laura — she is golden ! Would 
she had a little more alloy ; there are times when it is heavenly to 
sit and talk calmly and reasonably with her, and hear the ring of 
the true metal ! Grod ! how much better I feel after one of those 
quiet hours I But, Winnie, there are other moods, when I am 
driven by intense passion — ^by desperate temptation — to my own 
ruin I Can you wonder, therefore, that I long for the rest and se- 
curity of marriage with my gentle mentor ? " 

" No, indeed," cried Winifrid, much moved. " Ypu would be in- 
finitely happier if dear Laura were really your wife, always by your 
side ; and I will tell her so, and beg her to marry you in spite of 
every one. But, Reginald, it astonishes mc to hear you talk in this 
wild way. Surely you are strong enough to be a law to yourself I 
I always believed you to be cool-headed and worldly-wise, and so 
fortunate. What can have happened to upset you ? " 

Reginald, who had stopped by the window, muttered some- 
thing about a " confounded idiot," and then, turning to face the 
speaker, he said with a constrained smile, " I suppose you think I 
have been rehearsing for private theatricals ? I am a little ashamed 
of the exhibition I have made of myself. Pray forget it, and let me 
sometimes relieve my mind or heart, or whatever the thinking, 
feeling power within us may be, by displaying the weakness and 
passion Laura would despise, to you." 

" Ah, Reginald I Laura would never despise you ; she is your 
truest friend. Nevertheless, you may trust me too, if I can be of 
any use to you I And now, Reggie," for he stood silent, half turn- 
ed away from her, " when does your train go ? " 

" At three-fifty. Are you anxious to get rid of me ? There's 
lots of time I Yet perhaps I had better go. You must tell Laura I 
was sorry not to see her ; tell her how anxious I am for our mar- 
riage. And now, Winnie, give me that rose you have in your 
dress. Is it not late for roses ? did it come from Pierslynn ? " 

" No ! and I cannot give it ^o you. Mr. Crewe was out early and 
brought it in to me at breakfast time." 
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" Crewe brought it to you ? " repeated Reginald, his face chang- 
ing, his brow contracting, and his light gray eyes blazing with sud- 
den anger. " Winifrid ! do you know where your coquetry toward 
that fellow is leading you ? I have often suspected you have been 
playing a game, but I know it now." 

" I really think you must be out of your mind, Reginald, to talk 
like that ! " cried Winifrid, surprised and indignant. " Can I not 
talk pleasantly to an acquaintance without incurring your anger ? 
I am utterly unconscious of deserving your accusation." 

" Have I not heard you asking about his favorite songs, and turn- 
ing up your eyes to his, till I could have — till I wonder he did not 
propose to you on the spot I How could you lay yourself open to 
the degradation of addresses from a fellow like that, scarcely above 
a common sailor ? " 

" Reginald, how can you be so unjust, so absurd ? Denzil Crewe 
is a true gentleman, and, what is more, a dear, good fellow ; so kind 
and genUe and considerate. If I cared for him I would marry him 
readily enough, but I do not." 

" If such is your opinion, no doubt love will come I " he spoke 
with a sneer. 

" Perhaps it will," returned Winnie, defiantly, and she burst into 
tears. " You are unkind and cruel," she faltered, struggling to re- 
gain self-control. 

Reginald looked at her steadily, the anger and suspicion of his 
look dying out as he gazed. " I am an unreasonable brute," he 
said, "and will not trouble you longer, at present; but, Winnie, 
if you will be to me the friend I hoped for, if you would soothe an 
irritation you cannot understand, do so much for mej Give me 
that rose." 

Winifrid hesitated, trembled, raised her eyes to his, and tlion as 
by a sudden impulse caught the flower from her waistband and 
held it out to him. With a gleam of triumph in his eyos, Reginald 
seized it, and first pressing it to his lips, tore it savagely in pieces, 
and strewing the fragments on the floor, exclaiming, " I wish I could 
do the same to the giver," he hastily left the room. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

MRS. CREWE was greatly exercised in her mind by the obstina- 
cy of Winifrid's slight indisposition. The cold of which she had 
complained was gone, but an evident, though almost indefinable, 
malady hung about her. She was feverish, and, although she would 
not admit it, Laura suspected she did not sleep. Her appetite failed, 
or rather grew exceedingly capricious, and her color faded ; still she 
was, on the whole, in good spirits, albeit a little impatient at times, 
and lauglic'(l so lightly and pleasantly at Mrs. Crewe's oare and pre- 

II 
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cautions, that even Laura was persuaded that their kind chaperon 
was making " much ado about nothing." 

Denzil Crewe was not thus easily diverted. He said Uttle, but 
Mrs. Crewe often backed up her own opinions by stating that Den- 
zil thought this remedy or that would do her good, whereat Winnie 
was wroth, and would remark that Mr. Qi^we had better mind his 
own affairs. -^ 

Meanwhile Reginald Piers*s week of absence grew into a fort- 
night, fresh guests arrived, and fresh engagements arose ; it was 
necessary, he wrote, to estabhsh his socid position in Saltshire, 
which would be all the better for Laura hereafter. Meanwhile hia 
letters were not too frequent, and, at Winifrid's urgent request, 
Laura did not mention her cousin's health. 

September was drawing to a close and Mrs. Piers was still absent, 
but expected every day to return to her pretty little house at South 
Kensington. 

" I am sure, Laura, when Mrs. Piers returns, and feels all the 
comfort that Reginald has provided for her, she will not oppose his 
happiness." The tw*o girls were together in Laura's room, making 
some slight change of toilette before the evening meal. Winnie had 
declared herself too weary and lazy to mount to her own room, 
and so Laura brushed her hair and put it up for her. 

" Do you not think that is probable, dear ? " she continued, as 
Laura did not answer immediately. 

" Perhaps it may seem to her all the more a duty to prevent his 
making an unsuitable match." 

" If she should continue obstinate, Laura," exclaimed Winif rid, 
turning with impressive earnestness to her cousin, " you must do 
your duty, and marry Reginald in spite of all opposition." 

" What 1 in spite of the Admiral's ? " cried Laura, struck by her 
manner. 

" Yes, even in spite of his 1 " returned Winnie, solemnly* " Oh ! 
Laura, if you heard all he said the last day he was here ; the way he 
spoke of his wretched, unsettled life, his need of your companion- 
ship, the great necessity you are to him, you would not hesitate ! 
you would see that it is your duty, ' forsaking all others, to keep thee 
only unto him ! ' I know what your heart would prompt you to do. 
Oh I Laura, listen to it and be wise." Winnie uttered thes^ast 
words with a half -suppressed sob, and caught Laura's hand in both 
hers. 

" Dear Winnie 1 " exclaimed her cousin, greatly startled by her 
vehemence. 

" Do be wise," continued Winnie. " I do not know how it was, 
but Reggie quite succeeded in impressing me with his own super- 
stitious dread of some misfortune, which only his marriage with you 
could prevent ! " 
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" That is sheer superstition," returned Laura, thoughtfully and 
uneasily, " yet you make me uncomfortable I What harm can 
arise from a little dutiful observance of a parent's wishes ? Regi- 
nald has everything to make him happy, and if he thinks- so much of 
such an item as myself " — a pleased smile gleamed in her eyes and 
parted on her lips — " it is but the question of a few months, more or 
less, and all will be as he wishes, and as J wish ; for you know, Win- 
nie, dear, that my whole heart is his I " 

" I do 1 I firmly believe it is," cried Winifrid, throwing her arms 
round her, and hugging her impulsively, " and* you must prove it I 
I only wish we could get the Admiral to come up to town, and I 
would speak to him ; but I can write." 

" Promise me," said Laura, earnestly, " to write nothing and do 
nothing till Mrs. Piers has returned, till she has been a weeK or two 
in London." 

" Very well, unless indeed the Admiral comes, and then I must 
and I will speak to him ; you know I can do more with him than 
any one eke." 

" One would think my dear, good guardian was some ordinary, 
choleric, unreasonable old gentleman," said Laura, smihng. 

" Come, tea must be ready," said Winnie, restlessly. " I believe 
our interesting next-door neighbors are to be here to-night ; indeed, 
I rather hope so ; anything is better than the perpetual * Do try and 
eat, Winnie, dear I try a^Uttle more of this or that. Are you sure 
you have not over- fatigued yourself ? Pray sit in the easy chair,' 
of poor Mrs. Crewe." 

" ReaUy, Winnie, you are very ungrateful 1 " 

" Yes, I know I am I If you only understood how I hate to be 
questioned, and noticed, and tormented, you would wonder at my 
not flying at every one who speaks to me ! The only creature with 
any sense is Denzil; it is quite refreshing to be with him — ^he never 
takes any notice of me." 

" You are not a bit like yourself, Winnie," said her cousin with 
an air of concern. 

"Not now, but I shall be all right soon," returned Winnie. 
" Come, we shall be late." 

Mrs, Crew.e and her guests were already in their places when the 
young ladies came in; Miss Brown on Denzil's right, Winnie's 
usual seat, and Mr. Brown beside his hostess. 

** What has kept you, my dears ? Come away — the muffins 
will be quite cold I " cried Mrs. Crewe, as her guests exchanged 
greetings. 

" Muffins 1 " repeated Winnie, " how delightful ; why it is four 
years since I have tasted muffins I they are goodies one never sees 
out of England." 

" I rather fancy there are many othfr good things you never taste 
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out of England j I am told the meat is decidedly inferior in France/* 
said Mr. Brown. 

" Then they cook it much better," said his sister, who had been 
once in Paris " with a family." 

" Ah ! no cooking can make up for the want of good material." 

" A great deal depends on science," remarked Denxil, with a 
smile, as he handed the muffins to Winnie ; " in some places they 
cook fowls directly they are killed, and I assure you they are quite 
tender." 

" I do not understand that," said Mr. Brown ; " it is contrary to 
practice and precept." 

" Dear me, I am delighted you like muffins," cried Mrs. Crewe, 
joyously. " Do ring for Collins, Denzil ; tell her to toast two or 
three more." 

" My dear Mrs. Crewe," cried Winnie, laughing heartily, " I can- 
not eat two or three muffins." 

" I remember," began Mr. Brown, " when I was a boy, or rather 
I should say a youth, the Q-reat Western Railway did not go furth- 
er than Slough," etc., etc., and, a propos of muffins, Mr. Brown 
launched into a long story of his " traveling experience," consider- 
ably interrupted by the entrance of Topsy, and the attentions lav- 
ished on that cherished animal. 

"Do take some more muffin, Winnie," said Mrs. Crewe, for the 
third or fourth time. " You really live on air I " 

" I am afraid you undergo a good deal of teasing on the score of 
your indisposition," said Denzil in a low tone to his next neighbor. 

" I do," returned Winifrid, petulantly. " You are the only one 
who spares me- -who does not talk to me about myself." 

" Yet I do not think the less," said Denzil, and then addressed 
some remarks to Miss Brown, which made the conversation gen- 
eral. 

When they moved into the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe and her 
guests cast longing looks toward the card table, so Laura good- 
naturedly offered to make a fourth, as Denzil had evidently stolen 
away to enjoy his post-prandial cigar. Winnie went mechanically 
to the piano and wandered away into vag^e chords, which present- 
ly passed into airs, ballads and waltzes. After a while Denzil re- 
turned, and took his favorite seat in a dusky corner at the end of 
the piano, where he could see the player's face. Winnie went on 
as if unaware of his presence, and the card-players did not hear him 
come in. Denzil Crewe was a seaman by nature. He possessed 
that peculiar kind of watchfulness so essential to those who occupy 
themselves in the great waters, which is as far from suspicion as the 
east is from the west, but from which nothing escapes. He was 
one of those silent, far-seeing men peculiar to colonizing races, be- 
fore whose straightforward, stern simplicity diplomatic tricks and 
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•double-dealiiig burst up like distended paper bags in a child's grasp ! 
To him quiet contemplation was pure pleasure. Too strong and 
deep to be buffeted by the contending eddies of self-conceit, he 
could afford to appreciate others for themselves alone, irrespective 
of their recognition or non-recognition of his own merits. To such 
characters belong a high degree of insight into the minds and mo- 
tives of those with whom they come in contact, Mid a certain, sound 
solidity of judgment, coupled with a calm, unobtrusive conscious- 
ness of their own value, that gave them weight and importance in 
the eyes of their employers. Free as Denzil was from egotism, he 
yet had full faith in himself. 

Of these characteristics Winifrid saw very little. To her Denzil 
was just a quiet, ordinary, good-natured fellow, with a sort of del- 
icacy which she recognized dimly by feeling particularly at ease 
with him ; while he thought her the fairest, sweetest, daintiest 
morsel of female life he had ever encountered. Nothing save 
strong, habitual self-control kept him from falling deeply, desper- 
ately in love — self-control and equally habitual observation. 

Winnie's thoughts were far, far away from Leamington Road 
and Denzil Crewe as her fingers strayed harmoniously over the 
keys. " You are fond of Scotch airs, are you not?" she said at 
last, a little ashamed of her own disregard of him. " I wish I knew 
more of them." 

" I like all music," he returned. She looked up as he spoke, and 
-encountered a gaze so thoughtful, so pitying, that it caused a curi- 
ous feeling of apprehension and annoyance. 

" You need not look like that, Mr. Crewe," she said, impatiently ; 
'" one would think I was going to die, and I am not going to do any- 
thing of the kind. If every one would leave me alone I should bo 
well in a week." 

" I beg your pardon," returned Denzil, smiling. " I was not 
aware there was anything objectionable in my gaze. I will not 
again offend." Winifrid made no reply, unless a very expressive 
rendering of " The Blue Bells of Scotland " be considered as a 
peace-offering. 

" When is Mr. Piers expected ? " asked Denzil, after a pause of 
some duration. " It is some time since he has been here." 

" Oh I any day and every day," returned Winifrid. " He did not 
think of being away so long ; but some of his country neighbors in- 
vited him to stay at their houses, so he did not like to refuse. He 
seems to lie enjoying himself very much." 

" Does he know you have been on the sick list ? " 

" No, I do not suppose he does. There was really nothing to 
write about." 

" Still," with a long, searching look, "you have not been your- 
self. I can see — though I may be intrusive in saying so — that yon 
have suffered." 
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" No, no ; you are never intrusive. I have felt very good-for- 
nothing, and I fear I have been cross and ill-natured as well. But 
if you only knew how I hate being asked about myself " 

" I would never do so," put in Denzil ; " yet let me make a sug- 
gestion. The best remedy for the sort of low fever that seems to 
hang about you is change of scene and air." 

" I am sure it would be 1 " exclaimed Winnie, eagerly, yet blush- 
ing as she turned from his eyes. " But how can I manage It ? If 
I were to say anything about such a scheme every one would im- 
agine me at the last gasp." 

" Nevertheless, you must have friends in Germany who would 
be delighted to receive you ? " said he, rising and coming over to 
lean on the piano. 

" In Q-ermany I " cried Winnie, her great eyes dilating. " Yes, 
of course I What a stupid creature I am not to have thought of 
it — a thousand thanks, dear Mr. Crewe, for the suggestion ! " 

He smiled, a kindly, admiring smile, and as they were thus 
posed — she with her great, questioning eyes raised to his, which 
rested tenderly, almost sadly, on her — the door opened suddenly to 
admit Reginald Piers. 

The first object that met his view was the group thus formed. 
For an instant he paused, and turned as if to approach them, but the 
next he advanced smiling to the card-players. Laura started from 
her seat, the color flaming up in her cheek and then leaving her paler 
than before, while the words of welcome faltered in expressive 
eagerness on her lips. 

"Mr. Piers! " cried Mrs. Crewe, " I had no idea you were in 
town." 

" When did you come up, Reginald ? " asked Laura; " you said 
nothing of your intention in your last letter." 

** I hope you do not wish me back again," said Reginald, pressing 
her hand. 

" I need not ask how you are, Mrs Crewe. You look stunning." 

Having spoken pleasantlywith Mr. and Miss Brown, Reginald 
turned somewhat slowly to Winifrid, who had risen from the piano 
at his entrance with a half -uttered exclamation. 

*' Well, Winnie," he began, with a curl of the lip, when his whole 
expression changed as his eyes fell upon her. " Grood God 1 " he 
exclaimed, " what have you been doing to yourself, Winnie ! you. 
are looking — not well." 

" There," cried Mrs. Crewe, " I thought you would notice it. She 
is exceedingly unwell^ Mr. Piers, and she is as obstinate as — a mule, 
if you will excuse my saying so I Indeed, Miss Piers " (Mrs. Crewe 
was occasionally punctilious before Laura's fiance) " is not much 
better. Miss Fielden is in a very low state ; no appetite, no spirits, 
no nothing, and she will not adopt any remedy, rejects steel wine, 
will not hear of cod-liver oil — in short will not do anything." 
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While Mrs. Crewe ran on with hei;^PnpIainte, Reginald i>tiU 
held Winnie's hand, and gazed at her with an intense, eager look, 
under which she grew first crimson and then white. " Laura," he 
exclaimed, not heeding Ikfrs. Crewe's flow of words, " why did you 
not tell me ? Why was I kept in the dark ? " 

" Winnie positively forbade my doing so," returned Laura. 

" Oh, there was nothing to write about," said Winnie, shrinking 
back bfihind her cousin. "Every on^is so determined to make 
* much ado about nothing ' that I feel quite ashamed. Pray do n ot 
add yourself to the number of my kind tormentors." 

" We shall see. I must insist on a doctor if the next few days do 
not show some improvement," replied Reginald, turning from her 
to speak to Denzil, very shortly and coldly. Then he begg^,the 
whist players to resume their game, and, Denzil considerately hSbt^- 
ing to take Laura's hand, the pa/rtie carrSe sat down again, leaving 
Reginald to an uninterrupted talk with the two girls. Laura placed 
herself on the sofa, Reginald threw himself into an arm-chair, and 
Winnie produced her tatting and applied herself to it. 

" The reason of my sudden appearance," began Reginald, address- 
ing Laura, " is a lettef from my mother, announcing her intention 
to cross from Calais to-morrow and to be in London by dinner-time. 
So I want to be on the spot to coax her into good humor. She 
writes in excellent spirits, and I hope the best results from her con- 
tinental wanderings." 

At the mention of his mother, Laura involuntarily clasped her 
hands, and Winnie ceased to tatt 

Reginald laughed a somewhat mocking laugh. " Well, Laura, is 
there anything so very awful about my mother ? or is it that you 
feel your love and loyalty will soon be put to the test ? " he said. 

" Your mother is formidable to me, Reginald," returned Laura 
in a low voice. " Can you wonder at it ? " 

" If you thought more of her son she would soon lose her ter- 
rors." 

" I wish the Admiral were in town," was Laura's apparently ir- 
relevant reply. 

" Do you ? " said Reginald, looking down thoughtfully. " I will 
write and tell him to come." 

The conversation then turned on the new reading rooms Regi- 
nald was about to build, the sport he had had at Piersly nn and little 
incidents of the shooting party, but the talk did not flow freely, a 
vague restraint clogged the play of thought and frank interchange 
of ideas, Reginald, though striving hard to be gay and agreeable, 
was evidently struggling with some cause of irritation, and Winnie 
was unusually quiet. 

At length the closely contested rubber came to an end, and the 
players joined themselves to the trio near the piano. Mrs. Crewe 
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at once undertook the task of keeping up the ball of conversation, 
and that in an unexpected and unpleasant manner. She was one of 
those formidable mothers who do not hesitate to do a large amount 
of love-making on their son's account, and are restrained by no es- 
pecial sense of delicacy, whose idea of Uveliness, as suited to young 
people, is a succession of jocular allusions to possible or impossible . 
flirtations. 

" Winnie, dear, do play us something," she began. 

" Oh ! I have been playing, Mrs. Crewe, and I do not think any 
one wants any more music." 

*' / do, my dear. Come, Denzil I Miss Fielden never says * no ' 
to you ! I am sure I don't know how you will live out of heariiig 
of her piano. I believe he would sit by it night and day. Eh, 
DetriJll?" -•^« 

Denzil's brown cheek colored with annoyance. " No, mother," 
he said, calmly, notwithstanding. " My appreciation of Miss Field- 
en's music, great as it is, would not keep me awake all round the 
night watches. I am sure she is always ready to oblige eveiy one ; 
she will, I have no doubt, play very willingly for you." 

" Or for me," cried Reginald, rising and offering his hand to lead 
her to the piano. She complied immediately, giving a quick^ 
startled look into his face as she did so. 

He said a few words to her in a low tone, but very earnestly, 
which escaped even Mrs. Crewe's keen ear, and then returned to his 
seat beside Laura. After a short silence, during which he seemed 
lost in thought, he suddenly addressed himself to Mr. Brown, and 
launched into a conversation on commercial affairs generally, and 
the prospects of the woolen trade in particular, quite regardless of 
the ballads, both G-erman and English, Winnie poured forth in her 
rich, sweet, sympathetic voice, the unusual quiver of which made it 
still more touching. 

In vain Denzil cried hush, and Laura whispered " Not quite so 
loud, Reginald," still he rattled on, never failing to thank the musi- 
cian noisily at the end of each song. 

At last Miss Brown and her brother took leave, and then after an- 
other fit of thought, Reginald exclaimed, " Laura, I want to say a 
word to you ; may we go into the dining-room, Mrs. Crewe ? " 

" Of course you may," said that lady, benignly, adding with a 
knowing air, "I am sure I don't know how we should manage if 
there was another engaged couple haunting the house." 

Reginald stopped short and half-turned as if to speak, but the 
next instant walked after Laura into the dimly-lighted dining- 
room. 

" I shall not be able to see you to-morrow, dearest Laura," he said 
in his usual pleasant tone, taking her hand and drawing her to him. 
" I want to be a good deal with my mother. Believe me, I shall 
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leave nothing undone to win her consent. But if she be obdurate, 
if she refuses to hear reason, will you be my own, come what may ? 
Will you cut short this purgatorial period ? Will you indeed prove 
that you love me ? " 

" Reginald, I cannot refuse you anything — if only the Admiral 
could be brought to see matters as we do.'' 

** He shall, I will answer for him. He, then, is the last obstacle ? 
Leave hirfi to me — and you love me, Laura ? you think I can make 
you happy?" 

" Ah ! how happy 1 " whispered Laura, strangely overcome. 

" By heaven I " he exclaimed, passionately, *' it shall be no fault 
of mine if you are not." There was a pause, and then he went on in 
his ordinary tone, " You are such a wise woman, Laura, that I want 
your opinion about Winnie. Ls she not j)laying very recklessly 
with — with that fellow, Denzil Crewe, or — is it possilile she cares 
for him ? He is no match for her. I should not like my wife's 
cousin to be married to the skipper of a cargo ship." 

" Oh ! Reginald, Winnie is no coquette I nor do I think she cares, 
as you mean, for Mr. Crewe. She likes him and he amuses her ; 
but, if you think for a moment, you will see that Denzil Crewe is not 
beneath her. He is as well born, and, though so plain and simple, 
he is well bred ; his prospects are very fair, and if she loved liiiii I 
see no reason why she should not " 

" Marry him I " interrupted Reginald in a sharp, angry voice ; 
" God I Laura, you drive me mad by such absurdity. 1 look on 
Winifrid as my — my sister, and I intend her to make a brilliant 
marriage. I don't approve of ' all for love and the world well lost.' 
There's a young fellow near Pierslynn with three or four thousand 
a year whom I design for her : position, riches, and not too much 
brains — a model husband. Oh I Laura, you did not fancy 1 should 
develop into a match-maker ? " and he laughed in a harsh, jeering 
way that distressed Laura. She stood silent, quite at a loss how to 
answer. 

"Never mind," exclaimed Reginald, after waiting for her to 
speak, "why should we trouble ourselves about other people's af- 
fairs ? So good-night, dear Laura. If you do not see me for a 
couple of days, you may be sure I am looking after our mutual inter- 
ests. Good-night, sleep well, and dream of me — that is your duty, 
you know ; make my adieu J;p Mrs. Crewe, I cannot face the party 
again." 

But Mrs. Piers did not come home better disposed to her son's 
views than before she set forth. She was in better temper, it is true ; 
quite loving, and full of gratitude for all his generosity and consid- 
eration ; in short, save in one direction he could do no wrong, and 
on that snl )ject she declined to speak. " No, dearest Reginald," was 
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the burden of her replies, " you so completely fulfill my best hopes 
in every other respect, that I wiU not spoil the comfort of our inter- 
course by even alluding to the one all-important point on which we 
differ. On that I shaU never change. You are, of course, a free 
agent'; if your own heart will allow you to take the most serious 
step of your Ufe in opposition to your mother's avowed wishes, I 
can but resign myself." 

To which Reginald replied with unhesitating candor, " My heart 
would not keep me back an hour, I assure you. I am no sentiment- 
alist, and in this matter I know what is best for me. It is to Laura 
that your consent is of such vital importance, and to that fanatical, 
visionary old guardian of hers 1 I suppose he fancies I shall come 
to a premature death if I do not insure length of days by honoring 
my only parent" 

But Mrs. Piers only smiled, and persisted in her maddening amia- 
bility. It was something like beating a feather pillow to attack her 
with arguments or entreaties. She offered no opposition, but always 
retained her original form. Thus more days glided past, and Regi- 
nald was constant in his visits to Leamington Road. 

Mrs. Crewe declared he was looking ill and worn, and that it was 
a shame for any mother to cross a son in so personal a matter as 
marriage ; for her part, whenever her dear Denzil made his choice 
(and lucky the woman would be that he chose), she would receive 
her with open arms, fortune or no fortune, provided only she was a 
gentlewoman, and she knew Denzil would never fancy any one 
who was not ; as to beauty, she knew Denzil's taste pretty well, 
and highly approved it. A significant smile to Winnie generally 
finished such speeches. 

Meantime Winnie regained something of her usual lojoks and 
health, to Mrs. Orewe*s satisfaction, though Laura was not quite 
content 

It was about a week after Reginald's return from Pierslynn when 
the afternoon post brought Winnie a letter. 

The cousins were in Laura's little painting-room, where she was 
trying to take Winnie's likeness — not very successfully ; and Regi- 
nald was lazily looking on, sitting near the open door which led into 
the garden to permit the blue smoke wreaths from his cigar to es- 
cape. 

" A letter, dear Winnie," cried Laura, for letters were an event to 
both girls ; " is it from the Admiral ? " 

Reginald looked with keen curiosity at Winifrid, for her pale 
cheek suddenly flamed \ip, and a sort of guilty look made her clear, 
honest eyes droop. " No,'* she said, " it is from Dresden," and she 
tore it open with nervous haste. 

" Oh, it is from Fraulein von Biedermann. She invites me to go 
and stay with them for a little change ; she thinks it would do me so 
much good." 
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" Who on earth is Fraulein voh Biedermann ? " asked Reginald* 

" Qttf ^^^ ®^® know you have not been well ? " asked Laura. 

" The Bied^rmanna," said Winifrid, choosing to answer the first 
question, ''are Dresden people. We were en pension with them 
when we first went there, and Fraulein von Biedermann taught us 
German, so we have always been great friends. They are really very 
nice and kind, and the old Baron is quite charming." 

'' That is the nobleman who takes in boai'ders ? " said Reginald, 
gravely. 

" Well, Reggie," cried Winifrid, quickly, ** he is none the less no- 
ble for that If he is poor, surely it is better to earn money honestly 
than to get in debt or starve." 

" True, oh queen I and so these noble friends propose that you 
should pay them a visit I Of course you will not go ? " 

" Why not ? why should I not go to the Biedermanns* ? it would 
be a great pleasure for me, and " 

She had spoken rapidly, looking away from her companions. 

"It might do you good, Winnie," said Laura, thoughtfully, 
" though it would be sad, too, to revisit the place where we were so 
happy with your dear father. But I do not see how it is to be man- 
aged: you would hardly like to ask the Admiral yet" 

" Exactly I " cried Winnie, " that is the difficulty. It is so odious 
to have no money at all of one's own. I do want so much to go to 
Dresden." 

" But it would not be worth while to go all that way for a short 
stay, Winnie," said Reginald, in his softest, smoothest manner, " and 
very probably both Laura and I shall want you next month ; you do 
not suppose either of us could go through the tremendous ceremony 
of turning Miss into Mrs. Piers without your countenance and sup- 
port?" 

" Next month ? do you really think it will be so soon ? " ex- 
claimed Winnie, opening her eyes. 

"I say it must," returned Reginald resolutely, but pleasantly. 
" I am tired of being a shuttlecock, and have written to the Admiral 
to that efiect Yes, Laura 1 you must make up your mind, my pa- 
tience is exhausted." 

" Reginald," Laura began, but Winnie interrupted her. 

" Even for a month I should like to go, Laura ; Fraulein Bertha 
asks me really as a guest, so there is only my railway fare to think 
of, and I feel it would do me so much good. I am sure the Admiral 
would not mind, if — if only some one would ask him. I wish you 
would, Reggie." 

Reginald opened his Ups as if about to speak, and then closed 
them resolutely. 

" The railway and steamer would cost quite ten pounds to go and 
return," remarked Laura, softly. " I do think you want a change, 
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Winnie, but not so far away I We could scarcely ask anything 
from the Admiral, he has done so much already." 

Reginald still kept silence. 

" I wish, I wish I could go I " exclaimed Winnie, with a sort of 
sob, and then she rose and, crushing up the letter in her hand, ran 
out of the room, shutting the door emphatically behind her. 

" What can be the matter with Winnie ? " cried Laura, turning 
to her companion as to a being of superior intelligence and judg- 
ment ; " I am quite uneasy about her. She used always to be so 
sensible and contented, and — I fear she is worse than we think." 

" How can I possibly explain the vagaries of a young lady ! I 
have had very little to do with such * kittle cattle '," returned Regi- 
nald, rising and coming behind her to look at her work. " Has Win- 
nie any German cavalier who may possibly attract her Dresden- 
wards ? " 

" No, no, certainly not ; Winnie never had the shadow of a flirta- 
tion with any one, except, indeed, Marmy Compton ; he was a 
mere schoolboy, a nice, bright fellow we were all fond of, but she 
only made a pet of him." 

" Are you sure you knew all Mademoiselle Winnie's secrets on 
this score ? Young ladies are often too profound for their dearest 
friends where the little game of love and lovers is concerned." 

There was a tinge of mockery and hardness in Reginald's tone as 
he said this, that wounded and alarmed Laura. 

" How little you know her, Reginald 1 " she cried. " She is all 
truth and straightforwardness. She likes girlish fun, and cannot 
help enjoying the admiration she always meets, but I do not think 
she ever hid a thought from me. Why, I should cease to believe if 
I doubted Winnie I " 

Reginald leaned on the back of her chair without speaking for an 
instant. " And /should doubt my own existence before I doubt- 
ed you^ Laura," he said at last. " But it is not given to every wom- 
an to be true, and Winnie — " he paused, and then exclaimed, '• You 
do not think she is really unwell ? — you know I am very fond of 
her, were it only for your sake." 

" I do think that something disturbs her and makes her unlike 
herself, but what, I, who know every hour of her Ufe, cannot imag- 
ine. I suppose it is that she is suffering physically ; I fear that the 
months she passed at Liverpool tried her more than we thought." 

Meantime Mrs. Trent had returned from an autumnal visit to the 
Continent, having joined Mrs. Piers and traveled back with her. A 
few days after the above conversation, on their return from a visit 
to the circulating library, Laura and Winifrid found Mrs. Trent's 
cards. Winnie was loud in her regret at having missed her. 
" She must be so nice from what you and Reginald say, and you 
see she has left a card for me, too I " she said. " Collins said she 
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asked for me. It would have been a little change to have seen her. 
I do not know how it is, but I get so awf ullly weary. I really will 
take heart and ask the Admiral to let me go to Dresden. He may 
be here to-morrow. Oh I you may shake your head. Laura, but I 
will go. You do not know how I feel, and I cannot explain it.' ' 



T 



CHAPTER XIX. 

HE second morning after this visit brought a note to Laura : 



" Dear Miss Piers, — I was very sorry not to find you at home 
yesterday. It is so difl&cult to catch people in London that, to make 
sure of the pleasure of seeing you, I hope you will come to luncheon 
to-morrow at one o'clock. I have some charming photographs col- 
lected during our wanderings this summer which I think would in- 
terest you — and we can discuss many things. If I do not hear to 
the contrary I shall expect you. Beheve me yours truly, 

" Kate Trent." 

" Really a poHte attention," said Mrs. Crewe, stroking Toppy, 
who was sitting gravely in her lap while Laura read aloud the note. 
" I wondfernow, if you were not engaged to a distinguished person 
like Mr. Piers, would she be so considerate ? " 

" I am sure I do not know," returned Laura, indifferently. " I 
imagine, from the way I feel toward her, that she likes me a little 
for my own sake ; at any rate it is pleasant to think so." 

" It would be very extraordinary if she did not like you, dear ; I 
am sure a more amiable, sensible, highly-informed girl than your- 
self it is not easy to find. I wish dear Winnie had more of your 
firmness. Not that I don't love her, I am sure I feel as if she were 
my own child. But, between you and me strictly, it would be bet- 
ter if she could control or rather conceal her feelings mofe. The 
best of men are crotchety and unaccountable, and do not value what 
comes to their hand, so " 

" But, Mrs. Crewe," interrupted Laura, with an odd, bewildered, 
alarmed feeling, " what are you hinting at ? Pray speak plainly." 

" It is a dehcate matter to put into words, and it is only to your- 
self I would do it I Indeed, if you were not taken up (very natur- 
ally) with your own affairs you would have seen, as any one might, 
that the dear, innocent creature is quite gone about Denzil, which 
is not to be wondered at /understand why she is low and not her- 
self ; she fancies he does not return her love, whereas I have a 
shrewd notion he does I Eh 1 my Toppy ! we have seen him start 
and look up and brighten all over when he hears the sound of her 
voice outside the door, haven't we, my precious puss ? But he is far 
too honorable and high-minded to entangle any young lady in an 
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engagement before he is in a position to marry. Mind, I have never 
spoken to him on the subject ; dear and good as he is, there are sub- 
jects I must not approach. But my own conviction is that if Win- 
nie just keeps quiet and steady till Denzil has made another voyage, 
all will come right I Couldn't you manage to convey this to her, 
dear ? You have so much tact I " 

Laura Ustened to this long speech with profound attention, and 
was greatly exercised as to the amount of credence she ought to be- 
stow on Mrs. Crewe's suggestions. Her large experience of life 
ought to enable her to perceive much that she (Laura) might not 
observe ; certainly she had not noticed any indication of the feel- 
ings attributed to Winnie by Mrs. Crewe. Still they were possible, 
especially as she had been aware for some time that Denzil in a very 
silent, unobtrusive manner warmly admired her cousin. " You 
know the world so much better than I do," she returned, thought- 
fully, " that I hardly like to set my judgment against yours, but I 
think you are quite mistaken. I am sure Winnie likes your son 
very much — indeed we all do ; the more we know him the more we 
like him; yet, I am sure Winnie is not in love with him — not at 
present. She may be hereafter ; I hope she will, for I am sure Mr. 
Crewe woiQd make any woman happy I " • ^ 

" That he would I And if ever a man deserved a gadd wife, it is 
my dear boy I " 

" At all events let us take no notice — let us leave them alone ; 
they will come to understand each other better without our help ; 
still I do not think that Winnie is in love with your son." 

" Who is she in love with, then ? " 

" Why diould she be in love ? " 

" It is only natural. I know the world as you say, and if ever a 
girl was in love, that girl is Winifrid Fielden I " 

Xaura was silent, so Mrs. Crewe resumed, " I am sure I should be 
as aelighted to welcome her to my heart, as if she brought my son a 
fortune, and, though I say it, he has had the chance of an excellent 
marriage before this." 

" No doubt^" said Laura, and there was another pause. 

" What a mercy it is you have a nice new dress at last," began 
Mrs. Cre^Uf* ^^^ ^^ course you will go to luncheon with Mrs. Trent. 
I dare say you will meet Mr. Piers there. Dear me, Laura, what a 
change it will be for you to be Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn, with unlim- 
ited credit at a court milliner's I By the way, has Mr. Piers ever 
said anything to you about pin money ? because I would have it 
clearly defined. It is so miserable and degrading to have to ask 
your husband for every trifle you want Of course the Admiral 
will see to the settlements — there is nothing Uke providing for a 
rainy day," etc., etc., etc. 

The next morning was hazy and threatening. Mrs. Crewe had 
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an important mission to Oovent Garden, and afterward a myster- 
ious errand in " the City " ; she therefore started with her dear 
young friend, intending to walk with her as far as Cleveland Square 
and afterward take an omnibus to the Strand. 

Laura had taken special pains with her dress. It was a costume 
bought with a portion of her first earnings ; her hat, too, was of the 
newest fashion, and met Mrs. Crewe's entire approval ; in short, 
Laura had seldom felt so satisfied with her own appearance, and 
this satisfaction gave a soft glow to her cheek, a bright expression 
to her eyes, which went far to redeem her natural plainness. It 
was with an unusual sense of exhilaration and pleasure that she 
started to keep her appointment with Mrs. Trent. 

Mrs. Crewe did most of the talking en route. She wondered a 
good deal that the Admiral had not yet made his appearance, and 
what could have become of Mr. Piers the last two days. Then she 
animadverted with much severity on the harshness and narrowness 
of Mrs. Piers, who ought to be too thankful that her son showed so 
much sense and discrimination in his choice, etc., etc. This portion 
of Mrs. Crewe's subject brought them to the entrance of Cleveland 
Square, where they parted, and Laura proceeded to Mrs. Trent's 
house. 

" If you please *m," said the imposingly respectable man out of 
livery who opened the door, " Mrs. Trent has been called away ; 
she has left a note for you 'm, if you will walk in." 

Laura felt disappointed, but read with hearty sympathy the note 
presented to her. " I have had a telegram from Blackheath, telling 
me of an accident to my second boy, who is at school there. I am 
just going off to him I So sorry to be obliged to miss you for every 
reason. In great haste, yours, K. T." 

It seemed that she was not destined to meet this new-found kins- 
woman, and she regretted that obstacles should have arisen to the 
improvement of her acquaintance, for she had felt a good deal drawn 
to Mrs. Trent. She hesitated as the door closed after her, and then 
decided, as she was in the neighborhood of Edgeware Road, to go 
on to an artist's color-shop there to make some purchases, and re- 
turn to Leamington Road by train. 

Meantime Winifrid, with the sensation of relief which always 
came, to her of late when she found herself alone, went away to 
Laura's painting-room and set to work to dust and arrange it; to 
Winnie alone would Laura delegate this task, for, though ner tjjste 
and talent flowed in a different channel from her cousin's, Winnie 
was too genuinely artistic not to perceive and appreciate the re- 
quirements of art in any shape. 

This morning she moved languidly, with many a pause, yet she 
did her work thoroughly, with loving care, and finished it by plac- 
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ing a prettily-filled basket of mignonette and scarlet geraniums on 
a side table. Then she di-ew oJQf her dusting-gloves, and put away 
her duster. The morning had been heavy and drizzling, but at 
noon the sun had come out and shone vividly on the wet leaves, 
turning the rain-besprinkled grass into a jeweled surface of dia- 
mond drops. 

Winifrid set the garden door wide open to let in light and air. 
Then she sat down and took up a piece of elaborate lace work she 
had begun in Dresden. But she made no progress ; many ideas 
crowded her young brain, and as she thought, her blue eyes filled 
with tears, and an impatient expression quivered round her lips. 

" I must go," she murmured ; "I must." Then she started and 
a frightened look came into her face as a sharp peal- of the front- 
door bell struck her ear. She rose up quickly, as if she would es- 
cape, and stopped irresolute ; the next moment Reginald Piers en- 
tered, quietly, softly, and without approaching or offering to shake 
hands. He sat down, saying, " So Laura has gone to luncheon at 
the Trents' ? " 

'^ Yes," returned Winnie, taking her work-basket and herself to 
a narrow, uncomfortable, little old sofa behind the garden door, 
which was her usual seat because she was out of Laura's way there. 

" And the amiable Mrs. Crewe, has she gone also ? " 

" Not to Mrs. Trent's — to shop, and I do not know what, but we 
are to dine late." There was a pause ; Reginald looked away out 
into the garden, and Winifrid stole a curious glance at him. 

His expression was for the moment natural and unguarded. It 
betrayed a depth of weariness, a sort of fierce unrest, strange in one 
who was so favored by fortune. His eyes were haggard as though 
he had not slept ; in short, he looked in every way as unlike as pos- 
sible to Reginald Piers with the mask on. The silence became op- 
pressive. 

" Have you not heard yet from the Admiral ? " asked Winifrid, 
timidly. 

" Yes," said Reginald, rousing himself. " I had a letter this morn- 
ing. He is coming up to town the day after to-morrow, prepared 
to bring matters to a decision, he says. I don't see how he is to do 
it It is easier, I imagine, to manoeuvre an English fleet than to 
manage two headstrong women 1 " 

'^ The day after to-morrow," cried Winnie, disregarding the un- 
civil ending of Reginald's speech. " I am so glad; I shall, at all 
events, show him Fraulein Bertha's letter." 

" What ! do you really think of going to G-ermany ? " asked Reg- 
inald, first turning to look at her and then changing his seat for one 
beside hers. 

" Yes, I do." 

" What is your real motive ? I wish you would be frank with me, 
Winnie 1 You might trust me.^' 
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" I have no motive but to try what change will do to help me to 
throw oflf this strange weakness — and weariness. I really am not 
well I " 

" Grod knows I see that you are not^" he replied, looking intently 
at her, and noting the downward sweep of her long lashes and the 
pathetic quiver of her Ups. " Do you think because I do not add the 
torment of my questions to wh>kt you must daily endure that I do 
not care how you are, or what you suffer, Winifrid ? I think of 
you, and am haunted by the change I see in you, night and day — tell 
me, what is it, sweetest friend ? Now that we have this rare chance 
of speaking together, tell me the truth. Is there anything between 
Denzil Orewe and yourself ? I cannot but see that he dares to love 
you, and his idiotic mother's hints and chatter nearly drive me 
wild I Winnie! Good heavens 1 You are not afraid of me — of your 
truest — most devoted — friend I " 

Winnie had grown deadly pale,'and shrunk back when he tried to 
take her hand. 

" You must not speak in that way," she said, hastily and evasive- 
ly. " As for Denzil — you are quite mistaken, quite 1 You need 
not talk about his daring to love me ; he would not let himself, even 
if he felt inclined. ' ' 

"Hal" exclaimed Reginald, apparently struck by her words. 
" What do you mean ? " 

"I hardly know," said Winifrid, beginning to put up her work 
with quick, unsteady hands. " What I do know is, that you ought 
not to speak to me as you do, Reginald, when we are alone ; you 
frighten me, you distress me. I cannot tell where the wrong is — 
but it is wrong — and I feel as if I could go to the ends of the earth 
to escape it. Yet, when I see you are unhappy (and I know you 
are), I would do anything I could to comfort you. It all makes 
me miserable I " 

" Winnie," returned Reginald in a low deep voice, and catching 
her hands in spite of her, " is it possible that we are both suffering 
from the same disorder ? " 

** Let me go, Reginald," she exclaimed. " I must not — will not 
— listen to you." 

"You shall," he exclaimed, keeping her hands in a grasp from 
which she could not release them. His self-control was gone — lie 
saw, he realized nothing beyond the graceful, shrinking figure, the 
sweet, trembUng lips, the tender yet half-resentful eyes raised 
to his imploringly. " Come what may there shall be complete un- 
derstanding between us. You shall hear me, because you make 
my life half agony, half enchantment! I love you as I never 
dreamed I should love ! Tell me, if I were free, could you love me ? 
Tell me, entangled as I am, do you not feel for me sometliing— a pale 
shadow, perhaps — of the love yon have inspired ? " 
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'• Roginald-oh! Reginald— for hearen's sake, stop I " returned 
•^Co'uISh"'''"-'^ ^^ *^ '"«>°« °«««it> o^tie moment 

foSu^rterrhat^Jfo'rS.'Sr^f E^eniflamsoua. 
mv oalrn J\Jv>ii » T **'™' ***®^ feelings— can you not, for 

su^-^ W ^n^"* ''«'«.™>n''«on to master them would insure 

ZwThv „.,Z ^? '"'''* S'?" "•« '•^•'*"' «ri«^n«« fe^'ing fresh 

'^W £h V ^V" '"'? ''"'■''•■' "»«' cannot be forgotten I " 
holdh" h^ h« ' f ''"i'''* ""'• '^ I ">»H "«»»V he returned, stUl 

hanpino^. Zhi.T^ i T '"^*', '* ^>' *>"« '"ew's <» secure Laura's 
It «i Xro vn nrt^'" "' both-gWe me the love I crave for 1 
idly, pmS ; ' ^i '• "^PfVet^^ble secret," he went on ran- 
and for^m^ b„ vour ^"PP*'^**^^ by the sense of your 8ympatl.>, 
will yo, n^ Zl'^ presence,! can fulfiU every duty I Beloved 

last .nonth-if^.^""""*^ *''* '^'^"^ ^ '"''e undergone for the 

sadlyj b.rwu'h mo'^e ^Z '"^^ T"T^ Reginald," said Winnie, 
dream is an^mpo^ll 'P"*''/^° ^^ expected.' "What yoj 
Laura deserv^^your whSlT °\ *'^'f^'>'7- You mmt be true ! 
"nagine that I Cc^ld ^ beart, and I wiU be true also. Do not 

Jott be brave ; i^a f^r 1^ tn°'*f ^'^"u*- ^"^ ^^^ ^"^ ^e must 

" iSnough I " cr ted Vr.^" \!^ ^ "»« *e example." 
with passionate tenS^'^'':<'^!,*y«^^«^«°R his voice thrilling- 
t'on that it is out of my power t^Iw"''"' *f"' ^^e me the affec- 
'" spirit, though h^U°ZT^ ^^ '°'" «P«°ly- You will be mine 
world I" * "^'*'®*o»skyoutobesointhefaceofthe 

'J'ben Repaid S^° ^ u • **^ «''«'»<»• 
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CHAPTER XX. 

REQ-INALD PIERS was by no means deficient in that species 
of ready courage usually denominated " pluck." He would 
never lose anything through the moral and physical weakness 
which so often makes men hesitate at the decisive second in which 
so much is gained or lost. 

A more paralyzing position can hardly be imagined between the 
girl to whom he was engaged and the girl to whom he had just made 
a passionate avowal of love, which the former had overheard, yet 
he stood doggedly face to face with Laura. 

" I obey you," he said, a little hoarsely, " but I demand a calm and 
reasonable hearing when you are less agitated, and more disposed 
to be just, both to Winnie and mysell More I beg — that until I 
can fully^ explain matters you will both be silent as to this unfortun- 
ate affau:. None of us, I imagine, wish to be passed through the 
mill of Mrs. Crewe's questions and conjectures." 

" Rest assured she shall hear nothing," said Laura, with the same 
kind of hushed, unnatural voice in which she had before spoken. 

" To-morrow, thenj you will see me alone ; till you hear me, 
judge nothing. I decide nothing. I have a right to be heard." 

Laura bent her head. " Only leave us now," she said. "I will 
see you to-morrow." 

Reginald paused a moment, looking eagerly at Winifrid, who 
stood still, silent, her eyes on the ground, her clasped hands dropped 
before her; but she did not heed him, so he turned and left the 
room. For another moment the terrible silence was unbroken, 
then Winnie sprang forward, and kneeling suddenly down beside 
Laura, put her head on her lap and cried aloud with a keen cry of 
pain, ^^ Laura I Laura 1 1 did not mean to be a traitor. What shall I 
do? whatshaUIdo?" 

Laura disengaged herself gently but resolutely, and stood up. 

" No, Winnie. I cannot think you are intentionally a traitor, 
but it is all so hard, so incomprehensible. You must give me time 

and Ah I Winnie, what shall we both do ? Help me," she add- 

ed,.hastily, " to keep Mrs. Crewe in the dark for a little while, 
only a little while. This cannot long be hidden. How can I have 
been so blind I A hundred things come back to me with a signifi- 
cance I never thought of before. Let me go I I cannot bear to 
be with you noWj I must be alone. Tell Mrs. Crewe I have a bad 
headache, that I am lying down — anything ! " 

She was leaving the room when she turned back hastily. " I 
shall be better alone, and you too. Pray God I you have not beeu 
false to me, Winnie. How can I bear to lose him, and you, and 
everything at once I " 

" JBut I am not false," cried Winifrid, stretching out her arms 
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toward her. " I will never see his face again if that is any comfort 
to you, dear, dear Laura 1 " 

Laura smiled a wan, sad smile as she slowly shook her head. 

" That does not depend on you," she said, and went away slowly 
to her own room. Winifrid looked after her without daring to fol- 
low — ^looked, with an expression of unspeakable, sorrowful long- 
ing in her large, Uquid blue eyes. For Winnie was true ; at that 
moment she would have gladly agreed never to see or speak to 
Reginald again, never to meet an admiring glance or hear a flatter- 
ing speech, could she but gain the power to display her inmost heart 
to Laura. But, alas ! the heart cannot be shown, it has to be trans- 
lated into the imperfect medium of words. How keenly the con- 
sciousness of this cut into Winnie's soul, as she stood there motion-^ 
less, living over again her childhood and early youth I With every 
small, vividly-remembered detail and incident Laura was associ- 
ated, in the closest and most loving companionship. In her play, her 
tasks, her little difficulties, her slight indispositions, it was Laura 
who was always her friend, her helper, her unselfish sympathizer, 
always patient, alway-s self-f orgetf ul ; and in return she had robbed 
her of the one rich jewel that had come to crown her unassuming, 
womanly girlhood with joy and sunshine. What evil fate had over- 
taken her ? How could she atone for or repair the wrong she had 
unconsciously wrought ? And was she quite blameless ? She said 
" yes " that morning, when in bitter self-communing she had put 
the question to her heart, while she still hoped that the true cause of 
her suffering was a secret known only to herself ; but now, in the 
cruel light which had suddenly blazed out upon it, she was not so 
certain. How well she remembered every incident of her almost 
daily intercourse with Reginald 1 How much, how frankly, she 
had liked him at first ! How heartily she had rejoiced in Laura's 
happy prospects ; how gradually and imperceptibly her pleasure in 
his society had increased, and still she was calm and at rest, till one 
day, some word, or glance, or smile of his, betrayed an unexpected, 
fearful, delicious mutual understanding, a something that had 
grown between them, hidden and unheeded till it sprang to sudden 
life — and after that there was no more peace I Though she studi- 
ously avoided him, though she comforted herself by observing his 
real earnestness in pressing for an early fulfillment of his engage- 
ment with Laura, she felt with unerring instinct that every averted 
look, every cautious word, every carefully veiled avoidance, were 
but so many lightning conductors to the strong passion she had un- 
consciously inspired. It was not, howeverj until the day that Regi- 
nald had contrived to see her alone, and entreated her to use her in- 
fluence with Laura in his favor, that she felt the full danger of her 
position. She could not shake off the effect of that interview, and 
she honestly strove to find a way of escape from the difficulties it 
had drawn around her. 
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This day, too— a bare half hour ago — she was indignant with 
Reginald. She felt that the friendship he proposed was, as she had 
told him, an impossible treachery, and yet her heart pleaded for 
him I In spite of good principle, and friendship, and honest resist- 
ance, she loved him with the whole force of her warm, imaginative 
nature 1 

Could she have got away in time all might have been well, for 
certainly Reginald was very fond of Laura, and once safely married 
to her (a safety he evidently longed for at times) he would probably 
forget his unfortunate fancy for herself. Now all was over, and, 
whatever the justice of the case might be, nothing could clear her- 
self and Reginald f rom*the imputation of the basest treachery, not 
only in Laura's eyes, but in the eyes of all who became acquainted 
with the story 1 

What woiJd the Admiral say ? What would Mrs. Crewe say ? 
How could she face it all ? Look which way she would, the posi- 
tion was dreadful, and she had not a friend in the world with whom 
she could take counsel. Her best and dearest friend might now 
well be her direst foe. Her distress was far too bitter for tears ; she 
gazed round her with unspeakable tender regard, with strained 
dry eyes, at all Laura's artistic belongings. She felt she had no 
longer a place in that dear little painting-room, she must go forth 
alone into the desolate, dreadful world, because she had become in- 
voluntarily unworthy to stay there I It was too cruel I How was 
she to bear it I 

Then a loud ring startled her. If it was Mrs. Crewe, how could 
she face her ? how should she command her own countenance, and 
answer her many questions? But it was only the post, and Wini- 
frid had a short reprieve. Nevertheless the fright showed her the 
necessity for being prepared, and she too went to her room to look 
at her own face, to see if it did not bear the brand of " traitor " too 
plainly. In passing through the hall she saw'the letter which lay 
on the table was from the Admiral, directed to Mrs. Crewe, and, 
thankful to be assured of one means of diversion to Mrs. Crewe's 
forces, Winnie, as the best help she could afford to her friend, strug- 
gled to gain exterior calm and self-possession before the moment of 
cross-examination arrived. 

Meantime the object of her thoughts, doing her own hard battle 
in the silence of her chamber, was scarcely so much to be pitied as 
the author of her sufferings. Laura had no reproaches of conscience 
to undergo, no remorseful backward glances to cast toward what 
" might have been " but for the almighty " if " ; she was too stunned 
and bewildered to suffer acutely for the first half hour of thought. 
She dimly felt that a blow had fallen upon her, which shivered into 
a thousand atoms the lovely world of love and joy and bright antici- 
pation in which she had Uved for the last three months, and she lay 
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prostrate, quivering with an impotent life whose only distinct sen- 
sation was pain. Q-radually the cruel ingredients of her agony grew 
clear to sight and taste. Winifrid and Reginald understood each 
other ; perhaps it was not the first time they had spoken thus to- 
gether, and of all the wretchedness from which she shrank, none 
seemed to crush her so utterly as the sense of treachery ! She re- 
called the words she had heard, they seemed graven on her memory 
with burning distinctness. Why, it was not an hour ago since she 
had come up the steps, with her parcel of purchases, thinking chiefly 
of Mrs. Trent's anxiety, but also glad to come back to Winnie, and 
talk over the little occurrences of the day with the easy confidence 
which makes one great charm of Ufe. She remembered speaking 
cheerfully to Collins, who was cleaning the bell-pull, and so walking 
into the hall with a Ught heart, always brightened by the glow in 
her life's horizon ; glancing at the table to see if a note awaited her 
from Reginald ; then seeing through the open door leading to the 
garden the cat lying in a bed of mignonette — an indulgence strictly 
forbidden. She went down the steps to lift Toppy out. Her ear 
was caught by Winif rid's voice, and, walking to the entrance of the 
painting-room, she heard Reginald, in tones such as he had never 
used to her, exclaim " Give me the love I crave," etc., etc. After 
which she had stood rooted to the spot, not aware of " listening," 
though hearing every word distinctly. Was he a traitor ? Was 
she deliberately false ? Were they both base, or only weak and un- 
fortunate? Far more than anything else, the ring of Reginald's 
words told her she had never been lovedj only liked, esteemed, pre- 
ferred. Nothing could ever obliterate that knowledge, and in all 
the agony and humiUation of the moment Laura could raise her 
heart in thankfulness to Q-od for granting her this knowledge before 
the irrevocable words were spoken, which only death or disgrace 
can recall But Winifrid 1 — must she lose both friend and lover 
too? 

Meantime Mrs. Crewe reached home somewhat weary, but well 
pleased, as she had made some excellent bargains. 

" Has Miss Piers returned, CoUins ? " was her first question. 

" Yes, 'm. She come in early while Mr. Piers was here — but he 
is gone, 'm, and I think Miss Piers is bad with her head. Leastways 
she and Miss Fielden has been upstairs ever since, 'm.'* 

" Miss Piers has a bad headache ? I am very sorry. Here, Col- 
lins, take off my boots, and — oh I there's a letter for me I why did 
you not give it to me at once ? — from the Admiral, too." 

And she sat suddenly down on a hall chair to read it. The epistle 
was short, but written with his usual kindly, punctilious politeness, 
to inform his correspondent that he hoped to be in town on the fol- 
lowing Wednesday, and would, if she permitted, join her family cir- 
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cle at the evening meal. ' * And I am sure he will be welcome. Oh, 
Winifrid," as that young lady descended the stairs, Anxious to be 
under fire at once. " the Admiral is coming on Wednesday. How 
shall it be, tea or oinner for him, my dear ? Dinner would, perhaps, 
be more respectful, but " 

" Oh, no, Mrs. Crewe," said Winnie, surprised at finding herself 
enabled to speak in a natural voice. ^' Tea is much nicer and more 
cheerful. I am sure the Admiral would hke it better. ' ' 

~ " Well, dear, you know more of his ways than I do, and tea is less 
trouble. But what's this I hear about Laura ? Is her head very 
bad ? I must go up and see her. ' ' 

" No, Mrs. Crewe," cried Winnie, " I think you had better not." 

"I have an excellent recipe for headache," persisted Mrs. 
Crewe, ^^ especially if it is a sick headache. Is it a sick headache, 
my dear ? " 

" No, it is a nervous headache, and I think she has just gone oflf to 
sleep," said Winnie, stoutly. " She had better be left quiet ; I dare 
say she will come down when she wakes." 

" Very well," said Mrs. Crewe, reluctantly, as she rose and went 
toward the stairs. "Didshesay what Mrs. Trent wanted? I hope 
she is going to talk to that tiresome Mrs. Piers and bring her to rea- 
son." 

'* Oh I I do not know, Mrs. Crewe, I hardly spoke to Laura. You 
see Reginald " — she stopped short; it was more than she could do 
to command her voice and name him. 

" Oh, yes, of course ! they had to have tJieir talk," said Mrs. 
Crewe, filling up the blank judiciously. " Laura will tell me all 
about it when she wakes." 

It was ever after a sort of dim, horrid wonder to Winifrid how 
she lived through that terrible evening. How she kept an unbrok- 
en front, and turned aside Mrs. Crewe's importunate hospitalities, 
how she met Denzil's grave, searching eyes, and kept her dazed 
brain, which seemed full of vague, cruel echoes, clear enough to an- 
swer coherently in her usual tone when she could scarce keep 
from crying aloud for help and forgiveness, was an astonishment to 
her ; where did the strength come from ? 

At length Mrs. Crewe insisted on taking up a large cup of tea, a 
plateful of cold roast beef and horse-radish sauce, with a fair supply 
of preserved plums and some seed-cake, to the sufferer with her own 
hands. Winnie felt she could do no more to restrain her, and as a 
last effort of devotion to her friend, her victim I ran on before, on 
the plea of setting the door open, to warn Laura what was coming. 
Then she returned to the dining-rpom, unable to bear herself alone, 
yet dimly afraid of Denzil's eyes. 

Her dominant idea was to escape, to hide away somewhere, not 
only to avoid seeing the unhappiness she had caused, but also be- 
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cause she felt — and bitterly hated herself for it — that the sight of 
the reconciliaticm she was bound to pray for, and did'heartily desire, 
would be nearly as painful. 

There was an awkward silence when she sat down, while Collins 
cleared the table, making a welcome noise with spoons and cups. 
" It is cold this evening," said Denzil ; " at least cold for the sea- 
son." 

" It is, indeed," exclaimed Winnie, in a startled, abrupt tone, 
such as Denzil had noticed once or twice before during the evening 
meal. " Do you not think, Mr. Crewe, that it would be very nice if 
I could go to Q-ermany for the winter ? I have a very kind invita- 
tion, and — and I should be quite set up by a visit to Dresden. I 
have not been at all well, you know ; I am no great things now ! If 
you were to tell Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, they would mind 
what you say ; they might think of it seriously. I do not like to 
make a fuss, but I do want a change." 

And poor Winnie, her heart bursting with a sense of guilt and 
sorrow, and a wild longing to run away, came and stood on the 
hearth-rug beside him. 

" I see you are far from well. Miss Fielden," said Denzil, turning 
his eyes loyally away, lest he should read too much in those raised 
to him, dimmed with tears and full of trouble. " I could not vent- 
ure to speak to the Admiral on such a matter, but I will strongly 
advise my mother to back you up. I, too, think it is very desirable 
you should have a change of scene." Although there was not the 
slightest significance in his tone, Winnie started, and turned first 
crimson and then pale. 

" Why 1 why do you think so ? " she exclaimed, with nervous ea- 
gerness ; " do you tiiink me so very ill, or " 

" I think there must be a strong necessity as you confess it, hav- 
ing till now so steadily denied that there was anything the matter 
with you," and he bent toward her with a grave, kindly smile, and 
a very serious look in his deep eyes. There was a moment's pause, 
during which Winifrid gazed at him uneasily. " Believe me," re- 
sumed Denzil gently, with a slight sigh, " I would do anything to 
help you, if I could, but I am powerless." 

" You are very good," murmured Winnie, with a pathetic quiver 
in her voice that moved Denzil deeply ; unused as he was to women, 
he could perceive that she was on the verge of hysterical tears. 
" We must do what we can to get you away," he continued, more 
cheerfully ; " I am sure your instinct is right, it will be your best 
remedy. Speak to your cousin about it ; I am certain she is your 
best and kindest counselor." 

" She is, there is no one like her I " cried Winnie, with a little 
sob, and struggUng bravely with her tears. *'I will speak to her to- 
morrow; and now I will go to bed. I feel ill and tired." 

" Can we — can my mother do nothing for you ? " 
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" Oh, no, no, no I " Denzil was startled at the despair of her 
" no," and abnost unconsciously caught her hand in both his own. 
" What has happened ? " escaped his lips before he could check the 
words. 

" Nothing-^nothing," began Winnie, terrified at her own want 
of caution, when the door opened to admit Mrs. Crewe, bearing the 
beef, preserve, and cake untouched. She sailed in with a solemn 
aspect, rang for Collins, and committed the viands to her with per- 
mission to consume them. " I understand the headache now," slie 
said, drawing a chair to the fire and speaking with much signifi- 
cance. " They have had a lovers' quarrel I I did not think Laura 
would take it so much to heart; she did not want to say anything 
on tbe subject, which I think showed distrust I do not deserve I 
But my penetration and experience are not to be baffled I I soon 
found it all out. They have quarreled over that tiresome mother of 
his, and Mr. Piers went off in a rage. Did he not go very abruptly, 
Winnie? I believe you heard nothing about it? You know 
Laura is very deep in her way. Now we shall all be in the doleful 
dumps till things come right I really lovers are very troublesome. 
I hope I shall not have another quarrelsome pair in my house," with 
an arch look at her son. " At any rate we must have everything 
straight and smooth before the Admiral comes the day after to- 
morrow. Winnie dear, don't mind going up again to Laura ; slio 
says she wants to get to sleep, and I am just going to put a hot bottle 
to her feet" 

'' Very well, Mrs. Crewe," faltered Winnie, cut to the soul by 
this evidence of estrangement, even while she dreaded to be alone 
with her cousin. " I was just going to bed myself, I feel so tired, 
and — and — good-night, Mr. Crewe — good-night," giving her hand 
to his mother, she left the room hastily. 

" Between you and me, Denzil," said Mrs. Crewe, confidentially, 
as she folded up the table cover, preparatory to retiring herself, " I 
fear these foohsh young people have quarreled rather bitterly. 
Laura is a little obstinate." 

" Mother ! " cried Denzil, impatiently, " don't you see that Win- 
nie is ill and suffering as well as her cousin ? " 

** Dear me ! is she ? " cried Mrs. Crewe, starting up. " I shall just 
mix her a little sherry with hot water and sugar, and a dust of nut- 
meg on the top ; it is excellent to send any one to sleep ! " and she 
hurried away. 

Mrs. Crewe was truly rejoiced the next morning, when Collins 
descended to the kitchen (where her mistress was engaged in the 
dehcate and difficult task of making shortbread) with the intelli- 
gence that Mr. Piers had just come, and gone into the drawing- 
room to wait for Miss Laura. 
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" I do declare he is a good fellow to come so soon," cried Mrs. 
Orewe, who had no reservations, even from the slavey she dom- 
inated and tormented. " For I have no doubt Miss Piers has a spirit 
of her own, and was pretty sharp with him yesterday." 

" Law, 'm, he is an elegant young gentleman," returned Collins, 
for whom the present was a golden time. *' I wonder she isn't fit 
to eat him." 

" Ah I that sort of thing doesn't do, my girl," said Mrs. Crewe, 
sagely, " but there — there's the front door — who has gone out ? " 

" I should not wonder if it were Miss Winnie, 'm," replied Col- 
lins. " I see her in the dining-room with her hat on, a sewing a 
button on her glove." 

" Winnie gone out without so much as telling me I " almost 
screamed Mrs. Crewe. "I can't believe itl What can she be 
about? She almost never goes out alone. Ah 1 1 suppose I shall 
hear all about it when she comes back — just open the oven door, 
Collins, let me feel if it is not too warm. There, that's all right; 
give me that mould, my gii-ll Now just you mind it well, and see to 
the damper ; I shall come back in twenty minutes and take it out. 
Give me some hot water and I wiU make myself a Httle presentable. 
Mr. Piers will be sure to want to see me before he goes." 

But an hour passed — and half an hour more — and still the con- 
ference in the drawing-room had not come to an end. 

" At any rate 1 might go in and see how they are going on now^'^ 
said Mrs. Crewe to herseM, and descended to the hall with this in- 
tention. As she reached it Reginald Piers came quickly out of the 
drawing-room, and met her face to face. He looked pale, stern, 
unlike himself, an indescribable something in his expression that 
startled and shocked Mrs. Crewe with a sudden conviction that 
things were very wrong indeed. " My dear Mr. Piers," she began, 
uneasily, for nothing short of murder before her eyes could check 
her ready speech. 

" Forgive me," he returned in a harsh, abrupt tone, " I am press- 
ed for time. I cannot stop to speak now," and he almost rushed 
away, shutting the front door violently behind him. 

" My dear Laura, what is the meaning of this ? " said Mrs. Crewe 
with majesty, as she entered the room. " I am going to take you 
to task, my young friend I My age and knowledge of the world, 
to say nothing of the deep interest I take in you, authorize me to 
speak as a mother. You are trying that charming^ance of yours 
too far ; deference to a parent's whims may be exaggerated, and 
misunderstandings may arise fatal to your happiness. You may 
lose him, Laura " 

"I ^avelost him," said Laura, in a low, resolute voice, standing 
still and pale and cold before her. " Our difference of opinion is too 
great to be accommodated ; I grieve to^cause such disappointment, 
but it is all over." 
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" Q-racious goodness I What madness 1 What on earth is it all 
about? You will have that young man's life to answer for, mark 
my words I I am disappointed in you, Laura 1 " 

" I am afraid you are, you must be," returned Laura in a strange, 
mechanical manner. " But, dear Mrs. Crewe, you must have pa- 
tience with me I When I have seen the Admiral I will explain 
more, but now I cannot ! Where is Winnie ? I want to see her ; 
I " 

" Oh, if the affair is to be a mystery, I am the last to intrude," 
said Mrs. Crewe with much dignity. " But as to Winnie, there is 
another puzzle 1 she is gone off this morning — goodness knows 
where 1 — without a word to any one." 

" Q-one off 1 " echoed Laura in a tone of alarm, and with such a 
look of dismay dilating her eyes that Mrs. Crewe felt some tragedy 
must be on the point of discovery. 

" I mean she has gone out and said nothing to me as to where she 
was going, or when she would be in, nor nothing," concluded Mrs. 
Crewe, piling up her negatives recklessly. " What are you fright- 
ened about, Laura ? I declare you make me feel quite creepy and 
uncomfortable." 

" Oh I pray do not let me frighten you," said Laura, trying to 
smile ; " I dare say she will be in by dinner-time. We dme at two, 
do we not ? " And without waiting a reply she passed Mrs. Crewe 
swiftly, and took refuge in her own room. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her and shook her head. " Well, well, 
there is no accounting for the vagaries of lovers 1 " she murmured. 
" Though I do deserve to be treated with a little more considera- 
tion I I dare say they will come right in a day or two, and then I 
shall be expected to look all smiles and civilty, no matter how they 
have behaved I I really do not know what young people are com- 
ing to." 

But dinner was half over before Winnie appeared, and then she 
seemed hurried and slightly excited. She tried to turn aside Mrs. 
Crewe's queries with forced sprightliness, stating, to that lady's 
great bewilderment, that she would give an account of herself when 
she had spoken to the Admiral ; after which Mrs. Crewe took refuge 
in dignified silence, and dinner passed in mute discomfort, such as 
none of the trio had ever before experienced in that cheerful, kind- 
ly house. 

Both girls felt it insupportable. "Come with me, Winnie," 
said Laura^ forcing herself to speak in her natural voice. Though 
Winnie's cruelly sharpened observation detected a perceptible 
change in her tones, she obeyed the summons, leaving Mrs. Crewe 
to relieve her irritation by a well-sustained fire of small tormenting 
aggressions against Collins, who went about tearfully, constantly 
wiping her eyes with her cook's apron till quite qualified, in one 
sense, to play '^ Black -eyed Susan." 
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When the cousins reached Laura's chamber and had closed the 
door, Winnie stood near it with a downcast, embarrassed air, her 
fingers clasping and unclasping each other, and her large speaking 
eyes averted, while a faint, deprecating smile quivered on her lips. 

" Where have you been, Winnie ? " began Laura, in something of 
the usual motherly tone her cousin knew so well. " I was fright- 
ened about you. I feared, I knew not what" 

" Were you frightened about me, Laura ? " cried Winnie, making 
a step forward, and then stopping as if she must not come nearer. 
" Do you care enough about me still ? " 

" Can you doubt it ? " returned Laura in a stifled tone, yet not ad- 
vancing to her. 

" Well, I will tell you what I have been about," exclaimed Win- 
nie with an attempt at gayety. " You know how ashamed I have 
been of my idleness and uselessness, and so I went away to the 
Governesses' Institution, and heard all about it. I am going to 
bring a letter of recommendation from some lady — ^Mrs. Trent, I 
suppose, will do — and I had quite a talk with the lady superintend- 
ent She asked what I could teach, and seemed pleased to hear I 
knew G-erman and music ; she begged me to get the letter soon, be- 
cause she thought I might just suit a lady in the country somewhere. 
So, dear, I shall go there and begin to make my fortune, and then, 
Laura, things will come right, when I am out of the way, you know, 
and — and Reggie will forget the sort of madness that came over him 
for a moment I am sure he is ashamed of it by this time, and then 
— why, we shall be happy once more 1 " 

Winnie brought all this out in a great hurry, and with an immense 
effect at Ught-hearted cheerfulness, but at the end of her speech she 
faltered, and raised her eyes with a wonderfully pathetic look of en- 
treaty to her cousin. Laura, who had sat down on one of the small 
rectangular chairs which were sparsely dotted about the room, re- 
turned her gaze with a sombre, unsympathetic expression. 

" Do you really believe that anything could restore to us yester- 
day morning ? " she rephed, in a slow, deliberate voice. " Do you 
not rather feel that not even a miracle could make us as we were V 
There are things which no power can undo. I have deliberatt^ly 
and finally released Reginald to-day from our engagement." 

" Then he has been here I You have seen him ? Oh ! what did 
he say ? how did he bear meeting you ? " 

"I cannot understand Reginald," said Laura, thoughtfully. 
" Why should he have sought me when he did not love me ? for I 
know now he never loved me." 

" Oh, yes he did, he will I " interrupted Winnie. Laura lifted u j) 
her hand to impose silence. " He is honorably disposed to full ill 
his engagement with me," she resumed, a little bitterly. " He even 
urged our marriage, though he did not insult my understanding by 
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denying his love tor you. He maintained that his high esteem and 
regard, and all that gray shadow of affection, would make us hap- 
pier than intense passion ; that you would never hear of uniting 
yourself to him after this terrible breach of faith, and — oh, much 
more that I have no patience to think of 1 " cried Laura, breaking 
off with a sudden burst of emotion. " He seemed eager and earnest 
too," she went on, " but the ring of his voice as he spoke to you yes- 
terday has never left my ears ; there was real love in it, a tone it 
never had for me, so I was quite resolute, and suddenly he seemed 
to see that it was ail in vain, his attempts to move me, so he turned 
and went away. He was very, very sorry, and still more angry, I 
could see that ; but it is all over, and you will be a far more accepta- 
ble daughter-in-law than I could ever be." 

" But I will never marry him, not if he asks me ever so much I " 
cried Winnie in an agony. " You do not beheve I would be so base, 
so unfeeling, so " 

" You will be his wife before a year is out," said Lama, slowly, 
" if he wishes it; but he puzzles me." She rose, approached liev 
cousin, and, laying one hand on her shoulder, passed the other slowly 
and gently over her glossy hair and down the oval of her fair, ex- 
pressive face, looyng earnestly, sadly at her as she did so. 

" Sweet, kind, lustrous eyes," she said as if to herself, " tender, 
beautiful mouth, satiny, shining hair, that I have loved with almost 
a mother's love, can I wonder that they made him forget me ? Oh ! 
Q-od grant that I may not always shrink from you as I do now, Win- 
nie ! But is it not cruel ? I can love as well as you, I can feel wi th 
him and understand him, and give him the truest companionship, 
yet it is all in vain I " She let her arms fall, and stepped back, still 
gazing fixedly at her cousin. " No, Winnie, you never were inten- 
tionaUy false to me, and I will not let any bitterness dwell in my 
heart toward you." 

" Ah, Laura, do not turn from me, do not hate me," sobbed Win- 
nie. " I never dreamed of doing you a wrong, I loved you always, 
I love you now — let nothing separate us 1 " She caught Laura's 
hand, and, failing to draw her to her, kissed it tenderly, humbly. 

" I am very weak, I fear," said Laura, slowly, hesitatingly, " but 
I feel I could bear this better if I did not see you for a while, Win- 
nie. It is a great struggle to be faithful and just to you now, so I 
wanted to consult with you. 5ow can I face the Admiral ? What 
possible explanation can we give him ? " 

" What, indeed ? " exclaimed Winifrid, growing deadly pale at 
the idea. 

" I shall say that I have differed so essentially from Reginald on 
some vital points, that it is impossible I can consent to be his wife. 
The Admiral is so impressed with tlie importance of principle, and 
so delicate that he will not inquire further " 
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" But he will be awfully vexed," said Winnie, her eyes dilating 
with dread at the vision her imagination depicted. 

" Then," continued Laura, not heeding her, " as we have come 
out of our dreams into the same reality that surrounded us when we 
first arrived here, we must seriously set about maintaining our- 
selves. There is nothing like work, hard, continuous work, for 
such a wound as mine," she went on, feverishly, *' and for you, too, 
Winnie, for the space of suffering tliat no doubt you will go through. 
So let us be urgent with the Admiral, both of us, Winnje." 

" You may be sure I will back you up in that, Laura, and perhaps 
this lady of whom I spoke may take me. " 

" Well, then, I shall see the Admiral first, and then call for you — 
and " looking to the door, " that is all, I think." 

"Oh! Laura, Laura, do not send me away from you I" cried 
Winnie, bursting into tears. " I will do anything you like, if you 
will only believe in me, and let me stay with you." 

'* I do believe you, Winnie, but I must be alone for this day at 
least; leave me; I must bury ray dead alone." 

CHAPTER XXL 

THIS day of clouds and thick darkness was full of bitterness and 
wrath to Reginald Piers also. 

It is true the almighty force of habit carried him through his ordi- 
nary routine. He kept one or two business appointments he had 
made, and was mechanically civil and attentive throughout them, 
but he felt it was impossible to keep his brain clear and his pulse 
quiet. So soon, therefore, as he could disengage himself he mount- 
ed his horse and rode away into the country to strengthen and calm 
himself with a gallop in the pure air. 

Never before had he felt the same maddening sense of impotent 
irritation. The feeling that he had destroyed his own well-arranged 
plan of life by a moment's want of self-control ; he, who prided him- 
self on clearness of purpose, and firmness of will. It was intolera- 
ble humiliation, while the consciousness for the first time that acci- 
dent or circumstance, or whatever the apparently fortuitous combi- 
nation of small events can be termed which constitute luck, was 
against him. He had been so sure that Laura was safe out of the 
way for several hours, and he hs^d not yet discovered what had 
brought her back so unexpectedly. He had lost? her I he knew that, 
and despite his passion for her cousin, he felt that he had lost much. 

" She would have made me a capital wife," he reflected ; " she is 
so thoughtful and capable, besides .... then how tremendously 
she will feel it. If she were a prettier woman there would be a bet- 
ter chance of her replacing me, thougli I fancy she is one of the con- 
stant kind. What an infernal nuisance it is that women don't un- 
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derstand life — can't understand it I should have been an excellent 
husband, and she would have been as happy as the day was long, in 
spite of my ideal adoration for that divine cousin of hers. Why is 
it that women cannot see that from the nature of things many — 
most men, can love two at once ? But how long would my love for 
Winifrid have remained ideal? " and a whole train of fresh, deli- 
cious, entrancing images was evoked by the suggestion. Under 
all his real regret and uneasiness, and dim dread oi possible mischief 
from Laura's resentment, was an under-current of vivid anticipa- 
tion, a warm stream of hope that sent its electric darts of fiery joy 
in sudden, intermittent thrills down every vein. But he must be 
prudent ; he must do nothing rashly. For every reason he must 
conciliate Laura. ' ' She was alw ays a wonderful girl for justice and 
common sense," he thought ; " but I suppose in a case like this, find- 
ing her lover false, she will be a she devil like any other woman. I 
wonder how she and Winnie are getting on together. My beautiful 
darhng, you love me, in spite of your horror at your own unconscious 
treachery ; but Winnie is quite capable of some tremendous piece 
of folly by w ay of atonement High-toned, high-principled women 
are the deuce and all sometimes. I must not lose both, that would 
be too absurd ; I must avoid risks of all kinds. By heaven I I am 
half inchned to wish Hugh Piers had lived to hunt another day. 
But no, Pierslynn is worth many an untoward love afiair, and more 
than that. However, my first care must be to keep the thing quiet ; 
Laura will help me there ; my mother's opposition is a capital peg 
to hang delay on, and so — and so — ^my luck will not desert me yet" 
• ••. •«•• 

When Keginald found himself in the streets again evening was 
closing in, and the lamps beginning to show their points of light 

As he drew up at the door of his bachelor's quarters in Duke 
street, he recognized his late " worthy principal " standing on the 
step, card-case in hand. 

" Ah, Piers I " cried that gentleman, " I was in the act of looking 
you up. We have not seen you since we returned from the Conti- 
nent, and my wife commanded me not to come home without news 
of you." 

" Very glad to see you," said Reginald, dismounting and shaking 
hands with him. " I have been up and down and to and fro so much 
of late, that I have scarce seen even my mother. I hope vou are all 
well." ^ - 

" Yes, all the better of our trip. Suppose you come over and 
dine with us this evening, if you are disengaged. Mrs. Trent will 
be very glad to see you, and I want to talk to you about one or two 
matters. Thurston is coming. ' ' 

" Thanks," returned Reginald, reheved to get rid of himself " I 
shall be very happy ; you dine at seven ? " 
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" We do. I will not come in then, as I shall see you later on," 
and after a little further talk Mr. Trent walked away. 

Reginald employed the interval in writing a letter to Winnie. It 
was impossible to leave her without explanation or notice, and yet, 
as it was quite possible that she and Laura might be in a state of the 
tenderest sympathy instead of the direst aversion, it was imprudent 
to commit himself to paper. What a detestable position he was in 1 
He walked to and fro, more irritated against himself and Laura than 
ever. No, he dared not send a letter. He tore up his carefully- 
worded epistle. He would watch an opportunity to speak to Win- 
nie alone ; a few words spoken would eflfect more than written 
volumes. But how to manage it ? Well, that would come to-m or- 
row ; something might arise out of this dinner at Trent's. He 
would find out the cause of Laura's fatal return at all events. 

Would it be of any avail trying once more to induce his ^nc^e to 
forgive and restore him ? Common sense and reason told him no 1 
Moreover, in spite of prudence, self-preservation, and some degree 
of kindly regret on Laura's account, he could not overcome his dis- 
incUnation to attempt it. 

Mrs. Trent received her guest with her usual frank cordiality. 

" I began to think we should never see you again," she said, rising 
from her favorite chair beside a bright fire of beech logs, which 
threw a pleasant glow over the rich furniture of the comfortable, 
well-arranged room, and shone on the mistress's dress and orna- 
ments. Reginald looked round with a- certain feeling of envy of 
the tranquil, smooth respectabiUty of which it seemed a temple. 
Here were no heart-burnings or broken faith or doubts or dangers, 
but all was strictly correct, honesty and well organized, if slightly 
stagnant Here was no place for irregular passion or doubtful 
pleasures, no week-day indulgences that must be hidden and ig- 
nored on Sunday ; here all was squared by the most rigid rectangles 
of Q^rundy-ian, but comfortable propriety. 

" I am not surprised," returned Reginald, while these ideas flit- 
ted across his brain. " The fact is, I have been * nowhere ' for the 
last month, and now I am on the wing for Piersly nn again. Glad to 
see you looking, if possible, better than ever — and Katie ? " 

" Katie has gone to a children's birthday party at the other side 
of the square. She is quite well, but we had a horrid fright yester- 
day. About twelve o'clock I had a telegram from Blackheath, to 
say that Willie had met with an accident. Of course I hurried off at 
once, and found that he had had a bad fall His arm was so bruised 
and painful, they thought it must be broken ; and as the head mas- 
ter was away, his wife, a nervous little woman, got into a flight 
lest anything should go wrong, and telegraphed for me. How ever, 
I thought it better to bring him back with me, and he seems going 
on all right." 
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" Q-lad to hear it," said Reginald ; " but you must have had a 
shock. It is a nuisance when people lose their heads.' ' 

*' It is, indeed I I was obliged to put off Laura Piers, whom I 
had asked to luncheon — after she waa at the house, too. I must go 
and see her, though I almost wonder she was not here to-day to in- 
quire about the accident" 

Reginald did not. So the murder was out. Deeply did he curse 
the unreasonable nervousness of that schoolmaster's wife. 

Mrs. Trent went on to talk of their travels in her usual bright, 
pleasant way, and then Mr. Thurston arrived, dressed with his ac- 
customed care and consmnmate perfection in the matter of starch 
and " getting up." 

There was an air of pleasant prosperity about Mr. Thurston by no 
means boastful or oppressive ; rather, as having been successful 
himself, he was full of hope and allowance for every one else. 

The dinner was excellent and well served, and just the right 
amount of conversation was carried on to amuse without interfer- 
ing with the more serious occupation of eating. After the cheese 
souffle had gone round, Mr. Thurston, leaning back in his chair, said, 
easily, " Have you mentioned that proposition of Lord Dereham's 
to our friend here ? " 

" Not yet, I have left it to you," replied Mr. Trent. 

" It is perhaps a little irregular," began Mr. Thurston. " Lord 
Dereham ought probably to have approached you through your 
own solicitors, but Docket & Pounce, his lordship's people, know- 
ing the connection between us, not unnaturally thought your affairs 
were in our hands. I told them that your advisers were Messrs. 
Freshfield & Green, but as a friend I thought I would mention it to 
you in the first place." j 

" Thank you. Pray, what is the matter in question ? " 

" It seems," resumed Mr. Thurston, playing with his eye-glass, 
" that there is a farm of some five hundred and odd acres, lying be- 
tween Lord Dereham's property and Pierslynn, which belonged to 
his aunt ; she married a Pole or a Hungarian. It has now passed 
to her daughter, who is a widow. These people have raised mort- 
gages on it from time to time, so they appear to have been always 
out at elbows. Now the present possessor wishes to sell the prop- 
erty, and I rather fancy you can get it at a bargain." 

" I know the place," said Reginald, thoughtfully. " And so 
Madame Mosczynski wishes to sell ? " 

" You know her ? " asked Mr. Trent, pushing the claret toward 
his guest. 

" Yes, I met her at Dairysford when I went over to shoot there 
last month, but I could not have imagined her hard up." 

" These nondescript princesses — I am told she is Princess Mosc- 
zynski — are pinchbeck all through," observed Mr. Trent, with true 
British contempt for all foreign titles. 
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" Poles are very charming people," put in his wife ; " and if they 
help one to pass some hours agreeably, I do not see why we are to 
quarrel with them because they are not capitalists." 

" Nor T, ' ' said Reginald, heartily. 

"Nor I," added her husband, "provided they keep their paws 
out of one's pocket. But they generally want subscriptions for 
some patriotic scheme, or to sell tickets for a charitable concert, or 
some such thing. The Polish cause is worn out, and after a certain 
amount of failure nothing can be revived." 

" It is a harsh doctrine," said Mrs. Trent. 

" Nevertheless it is a truth," observed Mr. Thurston, philosophic- 
ally. 

" I assure you it is quite thrilling to hear Madame la Princesse talk 
of the wrongs of her country, and grind her pearly teeth at the name 
of Russia," replied Reginald, laughing. " But what do they want 
for the farm ? " 

" I do not know ; but I dare say you will get it cheap," said Mr. 
Thurston. 

" I will think about it," remarked Reginald. " Let Lord Dere- 
ham's people talk to Freshfield, and we shall see what is to be done. 
At all events, I am much obliged to you for giving me a hint, fore- 
warned is forearmed, and for the present I shall keep out of Mad- 
ame Mosczynski's way ; I would rather buy from her representa- 
tives than herself." 

" You are growing not in grace but in worldly wisdom, Regi- 
nald," said Mrs. Trent, smiling. 

" I hope so," he returned. " A propos of the opposite to worldly 
wisdom, do you know if Admiral Desbarres is in town ? " 

"We expected him to-day," replied Mr. Trent; "but I had a 
note this morning informing me that he could not leave his sister, 
who was laid up with an attack of inflammation of the lungs." 

" Indeed," said Reginald, and his thoughts immediataly flew ofi^ 
on the track thus suggested. If the Admiral could not come up to 
town, there was so much time gained. Laura would not disturb 
him with her troubles when he had his own to contend with, and so 
long as the Admiral was in the dark, all was not lost. He was so 
deeply engrossed with these reflections that he did not heed the 
talk about him, which had turned on city matters, and a succession 
of disasters at sea lately reported at Lloyds'. 

" Those men picked up by the Sarah Jane must have sufiered 
frightfully," Mr. Thurston was saying when Reginald roused him- 
self. " They had been eight days in an open boat and three without 
water. Thirst must be the worst of all to endure." 

" I did not see that account," said Mrs. Trent " Where did the 
shipwreck occur ? " 

" Somewhere in the South Pacific. The Sarah Jane was on her 
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return voyage from Sidney to London ; they picked up these poor 
fellows (about twenty, I think), the survivors of the crew and pas- 
sengers of a vessel bound for Sidney, half frozen and exhausted ; 
indeed, one of the men died after his rescue, the rest had all been 
lost ; the boat in which they were was sucked down by the sinking 
vessel." 

" The losses at sea have been frightful indeed," said Mrs. Trent. 
" When did these poor creatures arrive ? " 

" On Friday last. There is an account of the shipwreck in Mon- 
day's Times. But young G-ibson, of Lloyds', was telling me about 
it ; his people had underwritten the lost ship rather heavily. She 
was a very fine vessel, quite new, and built to carry passengers and 
cargo." 

" What was she called ? " asked Reginald, helping himself to fil- 
berts, and proceeding to crack them. 

" What was she cjJled, do you remember ? " asked Mr. Thurston 
of their host. 

" The star of something, I do not exactly know," he returned. 

" Ship-builders will soon be at a loss for names if they go on at 
their present rate. What an enormous number are launched every 
year," observed Reginald, carelessly. 

" I am very glad we have nothing to do with ships," said Mrs. 
Trent, as she rose to leave the gentlemen. " I should never get 
any sleep of a stormy night if I thought my worldly goods were at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, though no ideas of the poor men 
at sea keep me awake ; it is really shameful to be selfish." 

The conversation turned on professional subjects after Mrs. 
Trent's departure, and, in spite of his former training, seemed to 
possess littie interest for Reginald, who took no part in it, and soon 
said he would join Mrs. Trent. First, however, he turned into a 
small apartment behind the dining-room dignified by the name of 
library, and looked long and earnestly at a large map of the world 
which hung between the windows. His brow was contracted and 
his lips compressed. When he turned away he hesitated a moment 
on the threshold looking toward the hall door, and then ascended to 
the drawing-room. 

" Ah, Reginald, you are a preux chevalier to leave the charms of 
conversation below for my tea-table. Come and tell me what you 
have been about all the autumn. ' ' 

" Rather, do you tell me what you have been about, as you have 
broken fresh ground since we met." 

" I suppose your mother has told you all about our life in Au- 
vergne ? " 

" My mother has done nothing of the kind," he returned, smiling. 
" In fact, we have not had many agreeable conversations of late. I 
suppose she has confided her griefs to you ? " 
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" Yes, she is rather put out about your wish to marry Miss Piers. 
You know mothers of charming sons are always exigeanU^^' said 
Mrs. Trent, archly. 

" What is her great objection to Laura ? " he asked. 

" Her objections are numerous, but I must say I think the young 
lady "seems very pleasing and agreeable. No doubt dear Mrs. Piers 
will come round in time if you have patience." 

" Great heavens 1 " burst out Reginald, with unusual irritation 
and abandon. " Have I not had patience I Have I not borne with 
my mother's crotchets and Laura's scruples until my life has been 
utterly spoiled 1 I have stood more than many men would ; and I 
tell you, Mrs. Trent, if Laura continues to prefer her sentimental 
pride to my happiness, I will break with her, and enjoy a few years' 
freedom before 1 give Pierslynn a mistress." He turned away and 
leaned moodily on the chimney-piece. 

Mra'Trent looked up startled, and hesitated a moment before she 
replied. " My dear Reginald, I am sorry to see you so disturbed, 
but I am sure you will do nothing hasty or unjust. I have always 
liked you for your fidelity to your first love j men may think it 
quixotic and boyish, but / do not I really believe she will be an 
jwimirable wife, and by and by people will find it out when you 
have established a social position for yourselves. At the same time 
you cannot wonder at your mother's objections." 

" I have a right to please myself in such a matter," said Reginald, 
moodily ; then rousing himself by a strong effort of self-control he 
turned to face his hostess and added, " I have no right to make my- 
self disagreeable to so pleasant a friend as yourself." He plunged 
into a lively description of his Saltshire neighbors, until they were 
joined by Miss Trent, when, after some further conversation, he 
took his leave, and hailing a hansom, made rapidly for his lodgings. 

Laura was infinitely relieved to find she was not obhged to meet 
her guardian while still quivering from the blow that had fallen up- 
on her. 

Young as she was, she knew the wonderful power time exercises 
over circumstances, how dilemmas bristhng with difiiculties are 
somehow shifted and chafed by the waves of that irresistible cur- 
rent into passable possibilities. K, then, time could be gained, the 
affair might seem to die a natural des^th, and the scandal of a sudden 
break be avoided. 

Meantime she was infinitely touched by Winnie's bearing and 
aspect even while it was beyond her human nature not to shrink 
from the creature who, voluntarily or involuntarily^ had destroyed 
her hopes of a bright and happy future. 

Winnie struggled bravely, and on the whole successfully, to 
maintain her usual seeming when the little circle of Leamington 
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Road met together ; b«t when alone with her cousin, there was a 
downcast, submissive air of innocent guilt (if such a contradiction 
of terms may be used), an eagerness to do Laura any little services, 
a watchful care to save her trouble, a visible readiness to put herself 
as it were under her feet, accompanied by wistful looks quickly 
averted, as if she longed for some token of tenderness, yet dared not 
ask it, that spokevolumes to the elder girl. Once, Laura, overcome 
by the sweetness of her cousin's voice, which trembled in asking 
some ordinary question, touched by her pale cheeks and drooping 
eyes, suddenly threw' her arms around her. 

" Oh ! Winnie, Winnie I " she cried, ** do not think me harsh or 
cruel because I am so still and silent ! It would be false, dear, to 
say I love you now as I used, but I will — I will before long be just 
as loving as I was ; only now my heart is stunned, like those that 
lie insensible after a terrible fall; it cannot feel for you, for any 
one ! " 

" My own dear Laura ! thank you, oh ! thank you, for saying so," 
sobbed Winnie. " Oh ! let me speak to you, dearest, this once ; 
perhaps it was just a little momentary madness, like that we have 
read of in books, that made Reginald talk to me in that wild way. 
Knowing you as he did, and loving you once, he mtist always. 
Why will you not forgive him, and " 

" Winimd," interrupted Laura, gravely, " that is not possible — it 
is not a question of forgiveness. It is not his fancy, his passion for 
you, that I have to forgive — I do not think he could help it ; it is his 
having made the fatal mistake of asking me to be his wife that puz- 
zles and angers me. He never loved me, tJiat 1 know now thor- 
oughly, bitterly I Why did he seek me, poor, plain, insignificant as 
I am ? It was not like him ; he is charming, I know j nay, more, I 
believe he is good in many ways, but he is not unworldly — he is am- 
bitious, and greatly attracted by beauty ; yet I think he intended 
to be true to me. Why did he seek me ? It was a whim too hastily 
acted upon, but how cruel ! there is something in it I cannot under- 
stand." 

'* Dear Laura," murmured Winnie, still holding her cousin's hand 
and fondling it against her cheek, "you do yourself injustice. 
You " but Laura broke in upon her nastily. 

" Do not prophesy smooth things, let us look the present in the 
face. Reginald and I have parted forever ; I doubt if we can even 
be friends again ;' not that I shall have any bitterness against him, 
only an odd, vague distrust ; and I know he will separate us hereaf- 
ter, for you will yet be his wife." 

*'Ohl no — no — no! He will not seek me. He will be ashamed. 
I could not bear " 

" WiniJErid, do not rush into foolish falsehoods," said Laura, 
sternly, drawing away her hand to lay it on her cousin's shoulder, 
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while she looked in her eyes. " You hve Reginald ! I do not 
blame you 1 and you will be wax in his hands. Let us never speak 
of him again.'* 

Winifrid glanced quickly at her and closed her lips; she had many 
things to say, matters she longed to consult with her chief adviser 
about, but she dared not, and the terrible feeling of desolation which 
had oppressed her for the last few days again closed around her 
heart 

But Laura's resolution was vain ; the awkward silence which en- 
sued was broken by a tap at the door, followed by the appearance of 
ColUns with a letter. 

" For you, miss," she said, handing it to Laura. 

" It is from Reginald," she said, turning a shade paler, as Collins 
left the room. " Stay, Winnie," for she made a movement toward 
the door, " I shall show you this letter when I have read it — unless, 
indeed, Reginald desires me not." Winnie stopped quite still, her 
hands clasped before her, a look of positive pain on her face. 

After glancing over the pages Laura stepped forward and offered 
it to her cousin, who read : 

" In obedience to your strongly expressed wish I have abstained 
from trying to see you ; but in justice to myself I must once more 
offer a word of remonstrance. Your remarkable sense, which I 
have always admired, must tell you that a man who is willing and 
anxious to fulfill his original engagement, in spite of a sudden and 
powerful counter-attraction, is not to be lightly cast aside. I feel 
sure that Winifrid would entirely approve what I say, for, Uke my- 
self, she must deplore a contretemps so fatal to our happiness. 

" While I do not deny that her beauty and grace — her uncon- 
scious, unintentional charm — carried me out of myself, I am not, 
therefore, Ukely to make you an unkind or uncongenial husband 
when time has softened present impressions ; and I trust that dur- 
ing my absence you will let this idea dwell in your mind, and work 
in my favor. 

" Believing, as I do, that under present circumstances it is better 
we should not meet, I am about to quit England for a prolonged 
cruise in the Mediterranean, and a visit probably to Egypt 

" Meantime, hoping it may make matters easier for you, I shall 
write to Admiral Desbarres, stating that we have had a quarrel on 
the subject of my mother's consent to our marriage, and as it is now 
indefinitely deferred I think it better to absent myself for a while. 
Do not answer this at once, think over it well before you finally 
break with me, for no one is more truly or warmly attached to you 
fhsn yours stillj Reginald Piers. 

" Address to the care of Messrs. Freshfield & Green." 

A silence of some moments followed when Winifrid returned this 
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epistle to its owner ; at length she said, in an interrogative tone, 
" Well ? " 

" Well," said Laura, with a slow smile, " it's a curious letter. For 
one passage I am thankful, that in which he promises to write the 
Admiral ; much difficulty and explanation will thus* be saved. I 
respect Reginald for not attempting to deny what is undeniable, and 
T will certainly comply with his wish not to answer at once, in order 
to make that answer final." 

Winif rid did not reply for some min utes. With all her tender re- 
gard and high esteem for Laura, she could not resist a swelling exul- 
tation at the heart as her eye caught the lines in which he spoke of 
herself; even in such humiliating circumstances Reginald was nor 
bly true. Alas I that he and herself should be in such evil plight 

However, as Laura seemed indisposed for further conversation, 
Winnie left the room and went to her own to cogitate and arrange 
a mighty plan, on the carrying out of which she was resolutely 
bent. 

It was the evening but one after this conversation; tea was 
ready and the lamp lit, while Mrs. Crewe and Laura awaited the re- 
turn of Denzil and Winnie, who were both out 

" Dear me I " said Mrs. Crewe, at length, " it is half -past six and 
no sign of your cousin. Is it not something new, her running about 
by herself ? Have you any idea where she goes ? " 

" I hardly know ; she is trying for an engagement through the 
Governesses' Institution." 

" Good gracious I is that with the Admiral's consent ? " 

" I do not know if he would consent or not ; but her eldest broth- 
er approves, and I, too, think it right, for neither she nor I ought to 
live on the Admiral." 

" Ah I my dear, I don't know how it is, but I have a sort of idea 
that things are not going right ; it is more than ten days since Mr. 
Piers was here, and no bouquets, nor fruit, nor nothing coming. 
Ah I Laura, my dear, it is easier to throw away than to pick up." 

" Well, Mrs. Crewe, I confess we have had a difference of opin- 
ion, and now we have agreed that it is better not to meet for a 
while." 

Mrs. Crewe threw up her eyes and hands at this horrifying an- 
nouncement 

" My dear," she said, oracularly, " you have done for yourself. 
Young men do not like being trifled with, and when they have fort- 
une and position they will not stand it." 

" Perhaps not, stiU I have to think of my own happiness and my 
own life." 

Mrs. Crewe groaned. "Lord I my dear child! You are just 
throwing both into the fire." 

" I suppose it seems so to you ; but, dear Mrs. Crewe, have pa- 
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tience with me, and bear with me. I am trying to do my best under 
difficulties." Laura's tact told her this was the safest line, that her 
hostess's warm feelings made the best shield against her strong 
curiosity. 

" Indeed I will, my love," she exclaimed. " You are always wise 
and prudent, but it would be a relief to your mind to confide in me, 
and my experience might — there is the door bell," interrupting her- 
self and hastening to admit the applicant, " perhaps it is Winnie." 

She was right, and returned to the room followed by the truant. 
" Come, give an account of yourself ; are you wet, my dear ? Re- 
ally, Winnie, it is not prudent to stay out so late all by yourself." 

" I am not wet, Mrs. Crewe, and I have not been alone. I went 
to Mrs. Trent this afternoon, and she very kindly came with me to 
the Governesses' Institution : then she wanted to do some shop- 
ping, and has just left me here." 

Winnie sat down as she spoke and removed her hat. 

The fresh damp air of early night had given her a color such as 
had not been seen in her cheeks for several weeks ; her lips, too, 
were parted with a slight smile, which had a certain pathos in its 
sweetness, as she looked earnestly, pleadingly, at Laura first, and 
then at Mrs. Crewe, while her eyes glittered with tears which she 
struggled to hold back. 

It was an effort of supreme courage, of prof oundest penitence, 
this determination to go forth into the strange, terrible world alone, 
on the part of a creature so clinging, so loving, so distrustful of her- 
self as Winnie was in those early, inexperienced days, and she 
longed imspeakably for a word of encouragement^ of sympathy 
from her auditors. 

" Well," returned Mrs. Crewe with some severity, " I cannot 
say I approve of that love of adventure which is a characteristic of 
modem young ladies I Why you cannot be satisfied to stay where 
Providence and the Admiral have placed you, I do not understand. 
Independence of spirit is all very well, but really you are not called 
upon " 

" Ah I dear, dear Mrs. Crewe," interrupted Winnie, coming sud- 
denly behind her chair and leaning on her shoulder till her fair 
young cheek touched the somewhat hollow one of her kind hostess, 
" do not be cross to me I You do not know how awful the idea of 
going among strangers is to me ; and yet I feel, I know, I must not 
stay nere. I am not clever like Laura, still I can, I ought to sup- 
port mysell You are not angry with me— I cannot bear you to be 
angry." 

" I am sure," began Mrs. Crewe, still displeased, when the door 
opeped to admit Denzil,who stopped abruptly, surprised at the tab- 
leau before him. 

Laura noticed that a sort of pained look, a sudden contractioi^ 
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passed over his face, as though his heart was stirred by some sudden 
emotion. 

Winifrid withdrew her arm from Mrs. Crewe's shoulder in slight, 
blushing confusion, saying as she did so, " I was just coaxing Mrs. 
Crewe not to scold me." 

"What sins have you been committing? " said Denzil with a 
rather forced smile, as he walked to the fireplace. 

" I shall just tell you what has vexed me," returned his mother, 
" and I am sure you will be of my opinion, which, I hope, will have 
some weight with you, Winnie. Here is this restless, foolish girl 
wanting to rush off on some wild goose chase to earn her own liv- 
ing I She calls it independence, I call it craving for excitement. 
Do you not think it is her duty to live on here quietly, like a gentle- 
woman, with me ? " 

" I have no right to give any opinion on Miss Fielden's affairs," 
said Denzil, looking straight into the fire. 

" That is a cold, unkind way of speaking," cried Winnie, coming 
over to stand by the chimney-piece. " Why should I not try to be 
independent, however humbly ? I am sure your sympathies are 
with me ? " 

" They are I " said Denzil, with sudden warmth, " they are with 
you in every way I I wish you had wealth and every good gift of 
fortune, but as you have not, why, there is neither shame nor sorrow 
in honest work. If you mvist go forth from this quiet nook, I can 
but wish you Gk)d speed." 

"I protest^ Denzil, I did not expect this from you," cried his 
mother in much surprise. " You young people are quite beyond 
my comprehension, so let vis come to tea ; at least there is no mys- 
tery about the * cup that cheers * and a toasted cake. Q-o, take off 
your things, my dear, I shall not trouble you with any more ad- 
vice. 

Denzil's speech struck Laura as pecuUar ; she. too, anticipated a 
warm remonstrance on his part against Winnie's project, and it 
seemed to her that his few words indicated a deliberate denuncia- 
tion of any lover-hke hopes he might have formed. Why ? Did he 
see a little more below the surface than others ? 

Laura accompanied Winnie to her room, and silently assisted her 
to remove her cloak. 

" Do not think that my heart does not ache for you, Winnie," she 
exclaimed, abruptly, at length. " It is a tremendous undertaking for 
you, dear, but you are so fair, every one Ukes you, every one is 
pleased to see you, and your banishment will not be for long ; I 
know, I feel it will not, and then when time has softened every- 
thing, we will be friends again as we used to be. Yes, may GTod 
speed you, as Denzil said." 

A brief, timid embrace was Winnie's only reply. 
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" If I succeed in securing the engagement with the lady the su- 
perintendent mentioned, it will be nice and quiet, and you will 
always write to me, Laura, will you not ? " 

• ••••••• 

' It was a week after this conversation, a week during which Mrs. 
Crewe was sorely exercised. She felt instinctively that there was 
mystery in the air, that some important change was passing under 
her nose, and yet she could not fathom it, consequently her temper 
was northeast, as Collins was made aware. 

The evening had closed in with a fall of close, cold rain — the sort 
of cold that creeps into the bones and depresses the spirits. 

Denzil was unusually late. He had been much engaged lately 
with the fitting up of a new ship of which he was to take the com- 
mand, and was less at home than ever. On this evening Laura and 
Winnie had retired early to their own rooms to be alone, if not to 
sleep, and Mrs. Crewe enjoyed herself preparing for her adored son. 

She had made up the fire to a pitch of clear brightness calculated 
to rejoice a damp wayfarer, she had a snug little supper laid out, 
and the materials for a glass of grog at hand. When the front door- 
bell announced the expected guest, Mrs. Crewe hastened to open it. 

" Come in, dear I How wet you are I Just pull off your boots 
in the hall, I will bring you your slippers, they are nice and warm." 

" My slippers, mother I " exclaimed Denzil, aghast 

" Yes, yes, they are all gone to bed ; you may make yourself com- 
fortable for once, and so may I for that matter. I declare I have felt 
like a stranger in my own home for the last fortnight, such silence 
and running away to their own bedrooms, and receiving of letters, 
and going out and coming in, without so much as a word of expla- 
nation to me. It is not a bit like what the girls used to be, and I 
feel quite disgusted. Come along, dear, there is a lovely fire, and 
let us have a talk, and you can have your pipe in peace, instead of 
roasting yourseK to smoke up the chimney, not to offend these 
dainty damsels ; and there is that darling Toppy enjoying the quiet 
in her nice bed just like a baby." 

Uttering all this very volubly, Mrs. Crewe led the way into the 
comfortable dining-room . Denzil followed her and sat down some- 
what wearily in the chair placed for him, asking with a kindly smile 
that showed his strong white teeth : 

'* What have the girls been doing to vex you, mother ? " 

" Oh, I am not vexed, only a little hurt. What I will you not take 
any supper ? I got it all ready myself, and sent Collins to bed." 

" No, mother, dear. I dined late, and I don't care for anything. 
Mix me a glass of grog, and tell me all about every one." 

" I had a few lines from the Admiral to-day with a check. The 
punctuality of that dear, good man is amazing I I am afraid Miss 
Desbarres is in a bad way ; she has got over the attack, but her 
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weakness is terrible. The Admiral does not know when he can 
leave her. I am sure her illness is a real misfortune. If her guardi- 
an had been in town and about, Laura would never have quarreled 
in this extraordinary way witli Mr. Piers. I will just show you 
— there's your grog, dear, is it nice ? — I will just show you what I 
read in the paper this morning." 

After some rustling among a pile of newspapers where the oldest 
was always uppermost, Mrs. Crewe selected one, and seating her- 
self opposite her son, she proceeded to read with strong emphasis : 
" * Yachting intelhgence. Lord Dereham's beautiful yacht Seahird, 
whose absence from the various contests of the season was con- 
spicuous, has been completely renovated and refitted for a prolonged 
cruise in the Mediterranean. A select party will accompany the 
noble owner, including Lord St. Ives, Lord Q-eorge Fitzwarrenne, 
M.P., Mr. Piers, of Pierslynn, Colonel BHgh, Mr. George Everest, 
R. A., and Baron Holderberg.' There I what do you say to that ? ' ' 

" It does not look like matrimony," said Denzil, dryly, as he filled 
his pipe. 

" That is what I think," returned Mrs. Crewe, solemnly. 
" Something very serious has happened, I am certain of that. It 
is all in consequence of Laura's absurd pride, because Mrs. Piers 
would not welcome her as if she were an heiress. My young lady 
will not give in an inch, and now she has lost him, mark my words." 
A portentous pause. 

" I dare say she has," said Denzil, with annoying serenity. 

*' Then there is Winnie, rushing off to Mrs. Trent for a recom- 
mendation to the Governesses' Institution, some form that must be 
gone through, as if there was not a minute to spare, and I believe 
she has heard of an engagement. I must say this annoys me almost 
more than Laura's folly. Why need she be in such a hurry when 
she has such a happy home here, and the Admiral quite ready to 
keep her ? And I need not tell you that I feel as if she were a 
daughter of my own." 

" I et her wish to maintain herself is right and natural" 

" I did not think you would like her to go and battle with the 
world: a handsome, elegant creature like her ought to be taken care 
of." 

" I would much prefer maintaining her myself," returned Den- 
zil, again smiling ; " but I think the better of her for her self-re- 
spect." 

" Ah I my dear boy I then you are a little smitten with my sweet 
young friend ? " 

" Yes ; very much," said Denzil, with a sigh, " or, rather, I was ; 
she is a woman any man might be a little mad about. But go on, 
mother, what else have you to complain of ? " 

" Oh I the only thing I object to is their want of trust in me. I 
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know I deserve their confidence, and though they try to keep a 
fair face, I can see quite well that there is something between Laura 
and Winnie. They are less together than they were, less ready 
to go out together, and I must say Laura is the most stand-off of 
the two. Between you and me, I think Laura has pretty well giv- 
en young Piers up, for she let out the other day that she had been 
to see that drawing man Mrs. Trent reconmiended long ago. I sus- 
pect the Admiral will be very vexed with them when he comes to 
know everything." 

Denzil made no reply, but sat for some minutes with his pipe in 
his hand, thinking too profoundly even to smoke. 

" What are you thinking of, Denzil ? " said his mother at last. 

" I am piecing the puzzle together," he returned with a short 
sigh. 

" Do you think you have made it out ? " she asked, eagerly. 

"I am not sure enough to commit myself," he said, resuming 
his pipe, and puffing leisurely, " time will show." 

" Of course it will," replied his mother, a little impatiently, " but 
is it any wonder I am provoked ? " 

" I suppose it is annoying, but, mother, you must have patience 
with them. I do not think it is any want of good- will toward you 
that keeps them silent. It may be painful to speak about the quar- 
rel, if quarrel there has been. Laura, Miss Piers, I mean, may 
wish to see her guardian and consult with him before talking to any 
one, so be patient with them, mother. There is a wonderfully sad 
look about both of them, and if I am not greatly mistaken, Laura is 
a grand woman." 

" What I are you changeable like the rest ? Are you turning to 
Laura ? Are you going to be faithless to Winifrid ? " 

"It is of little consequence," he said, gazing at the fire and 
speaking as if to himself. " That bit of folly is over ; but she is a 
sweet creature, God bless her and help her, too I " 

" Well, you are almost contradictory," replied Mrs. Crewe in a 
querulous tone ; " and I must say the one I have always found most 
reasonable and sympathetic is Mr. Piers, and how Laura can play 
fast and loose with him I cannot make out. " 

" He is no great loss," said Denzil, reflectively. " She is worth 
a dozen of him." 

" I don't at all agree with you ; he is a charming, generous, 
warm-hearted young man," retorted his mother, tartly, and there 
was along pause. 

"DenzU," recommenced Mrs. Crewe solemnly, "if Miss Des- 
barres dies, do you think the Admiral will want Laura to go and 
keep house for him ? " 

" It is not improbable." 

" That would be a great loss to me I " 

"But is she going to die ? " 
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" I have a sort of feeling she will not recover ; she has always 
been a sufferer." 

" This sort of people stands a great deal, so let us hope the best 
for every reason." 

" I am quite sure there is some curious story under all that devo- 
tion of the Admiral to his sister." 

" Why ? " returned DenziL " The fine nature of the man ex- 
plains it all to me." 

" Ah 1 there are not many like him, or you either, my own dear 
boy," said Mrs. Crewe, rising and kissing his brow. " I will take 
Toppy to bed and bid you good-night I am tired and vexed." 

** Keep up your heart, mother," he replied, with a smile, as he 
drew her to him and returned her kiss affectionately, " all will come 
right ; anyhow, I am selfish enough to feel pleased that you are 
tolerably sure of Laura's companionship for some months to come, 
and /am almost equally sure it will be better for her." 

" Really, Denzil, your want of common sense is " 

" Never mind that, mother," he went on. " I want to tell you 
that my time is nearly up. In about a fortnight or three weeks I 
shall be off on my last voyage, I hope ; for if this venture of mine is 
successful, and leaves the profit I hope, I shall return to take my 
place in the firm, and become, I hope, a citizen of credit, if not of 
renown." 

" God grant it ! It will be a joyful day to me when I know that 
you have ^one with those horrid ships." 

Denzil laughed. " They have brought me a good fortune, moth- 
er, anyhow." 

" Good-nighty dear, God bless you," and gathering up the cher- 
ished Toppy, Mrs. Crewe swept out of the room. 

CHAPTER XXII 

AS the day fixed by Reginald for his departure drew near, his 
feverish desire to see and speak with Winnie increased. To 
a certain point he was cool, foreseeing, and prudent, but to leave 
London without coming to some understanding with the object of 
his first strong passion, was too much for his self-control. He was, 
to do him justice, very anxious about Winnie herself, and fearful 
that she had suffered in consequence of his unguarded avowal His 
imagination, which was quick and bright, if not of a high order, 
pictured the large soft eyes he loved to look into welling over with 
tears that could not be restrained ; the sweety rosy, curved lips 
quivering with the pain he knew she must be enduring, while the 
one who of all others could best sustain and comfort her, must be 
(unless more than mortal) changed by the nature of their mutual 
grief from a sympathizing friend to a silent foe. It was all too in- 
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fernally unlucky, and yet things might come right after all. Right 
so far as giving Winnie to him went, and what a gift ! for Reginald 
was in that stage when the power "to have and to hold " the creature 
he loved seemed the supreme good of life, even while he knew that 
in the opinion of such as himself his second choice outraged worldly 
wisdom no less than his first. Still he was of too ardent a nature 
not to be carried away by the passion Winnie had inspired, which 
was fanned into a still fiercer glow by the doubt evermore obtrud- 
ing itseK that she would yield to him after his treachery to her dear- 
est friend, involuntary as it was. Reginald, though very chivalrous 
in manner and modes of expression, was far from having a high 
opinion of woman's strength of character. He was disposed to be- 
lieve that for them as for more heavenly objects, the injunction 
" Ask and ye shall receive," held good, yet he half unconsciously 
and quite reluctantly admitted that there was something more than 
ordinary in the afifectionate good faith and understanding which ex- 
isted between Laura and Winnie. 

And Laura — well, he did not give her many thoughts, but those 
he did were intense and angry. What business had she to overhear 
him in his moment of weakness ? What business had she thus to 
overturn his pleasant scheme of life, which might have suited all 
parties, himself especially ? At times he almost hated her, and then 
again rifts in the thunder cloud showed gleams of sunshine, and he 
would mutter that perhaps all was for the best. Still the difficulty 
of seeing Winnie remained, and to leave without an interview was 
impossible. 

feut how to obtain one ? To write and ask her to meet him was 
to destroy his chance ; to linger about Leamington Road in hopes 
of surprising her coming out or going in, was to risk awful encoun- 
ters with Mrs. Crewe, or awkward meetings with Laura. In this 
difficulty he sought Mrs. Trent, divining in some odd, instinctive 
way that through her only he could get a clew. And yet he dared 
not ask a direct question, for he feared her keen perception. That 
astute lady was therefore rather puzzled by the sudden renewal of 
Reginald's old habits of intimacy, his early visits, and droppings-in 
to luncheon. " I suppose, as he has quarreled with his fiancee^ he 
comes to me to be comforted," was her reflection. " What a fool 
that Laura Piers must be, for if I am not much mistaken she has 
thrown away high fortune ; this voyage of his will finish the affair. 
I wish he would take a fancy to Katie, but it is not likely." 

So Mrs. Trent meditated as her neat brougham drew up sharply 
at Howell and James's, and the door was opened by the object of 
her thoughts. 

" Ah, Reginald 1 shopping, like myself ? " 

'* Yes, there are always last things to get before a start." 

" And when do you start ? " 
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" The day after to-morrow, if nothing prevents me." 

" What a comprehensive ' if '," returned Mrs. Trent, smiling. 
" Come in with me, I have only to leave a pattern of silk for poor old 
Lady Jamieson. She fancies they will not attend to her if she 
writes. I will put you down anywhere you like after." 

Reginald accepted. He was nearly desperate, his time was 
drawing so near, and he caught eagerly at any straw that might in- 
dicate his best course. 

Mrs. Ti-ent's business was quickly dispatched. So soon as they 
were shut into the carriage and the order given " To Shoolbreds'," 
before Reginald could frame any leading observation with which to 
open his battery, Mrs. Trent exclaimed, " I suppose you know 
nothing about Laura and Miss Fielden now, but they seem a good 
deal upset. Winnie Fielden is quite determined to accept a gov- 
erness's situation, and has got the consent of her brother in India. 
I cannot think what the Admiral will say when he knows. He is 
too much absorbed in his poor sister to attend to anything just 
now." 

" Is it not mere talk on Winnie's part ? " said Reginald, keeping 
himself well in hand. " She always had some such scheme in her 
head." 

" Oh I she is quite in earnest, I assure you ; I helped her so far as I 
could by giving her a letter of introduction to the Governesses' In- 
stitution. She has heard of something likely to suit in the country, 
and was to get the lady's answer to-day ; I have just left her in Har- 
ley Street." ^ 

" Indeed I I am sure the Admiral will be ajinoyed. But if her 
brother approves, I do not see what is to be done. What is this in- 
stitution you were talking of — where is it ? " 

"The Governesses' Institution, Harley Street, a very good place 
to find what one wants on either side." 

" What a shame it was of old Fielden to get through his money 
and leave his children unprovided for I " said Reginald, indignant- 
ly ; then, looking at his watch, he exclaimed, hastily, " By Jove I it 
is later than I thought I I have an appointment at two-thirty, and 
shall barely be in time. Excuse me, Mrs. Trent, if I leave you ab- 
ruptly ; I will call this evening or to-morrow morning to make my 
actieux." He pulled the check string, opened the door, and vanish- 
ed so rapidly that Mrs. Trent was quite startled, and thought over 
their conversation, seeking the word of the enigma in vain. 

Reginald meantime had speedily found a cab and proceeded as 
fast as he could to Harley Street, where he soon discovered the 
house he sought, and lighting a cigar proceeded to patrol the op- 
posite pave at a little distance. Here he kept a long and weary 
watch, rendered doubly irksome by the fear that he might have 
missed his quarry. 
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Many were the ladies he saw pass through the portal on which 
his gaze was fixed : shabby, elderly young ladies ; showy, saucy 
girls ; solid, staid Minervas ; every variety of womankind militant 
here on earth, and he was jdmost incUned to retreat hopelessly, 
when another figure appeared descending the steps, at sight of 
which his heart leaped with a sudden bound ; a tall, sUght figure in 
mourning, the drapery of the skirt, the folds of the dark mantle 
round the graceful shoulders, the poise of the head, with its becom- 
ing hat of black straw and crape, all had a simple elegance of their 
own. The step, too, with which this girl walked leisurely toward 
Regent's Park was smooth and elastic, and completed her air of dis- 
tinction. 

Uttering a half audible exclamation, Reginald turned and follow- 
ed her, keeping a little behind for some way until she neared York 
Gate, when, quickening his pace, he was soon beside her. 

" Winnie 1 " 

She started, and turning very pale, looked up at him with an ex- 
pression almost of terror, stopping suddenly and glancing right and 
left, as if for some means of escape. 

" Winnie I " repeated Reginald. " Q-ood heavens I you are not 
afraid of me 1 Hear me, I must speak to you j I have watched and 
waited for this opportunity ; you cannot refuse me a few moments' 
talk ! There are things of importance to Laura I want to ask you 
about, and I am on the eve of quitting England for a long time." 

" I would much rather not. Do not ask me, we ought never to 
meet any more," said Winnie, brokenly, with a slight despairing 
gesture of the hand. " If you knew the misery and shame I have 
endured, the horror of myself, the — oh I no, Reginald, do not ask 
me to talk with you." 

" But I do," he returned, resolutely. " It will be months, per- 
haps years before we meet again, and you must hear what I have to- 
say ; you owe me so much, for have you not, though unintentional- 
ly, played havoc with me ? Do you think, Winnie, that I have not 
suftered too ? Come, come with me into the park, we can speak 
quietly there. If you refuse, so determined am I to carry my point,, 
that I will follow you to Leamington Road and ask for an interview 
before Laura's face." 

Something in his resolute air, something also perhaps in the Ifla- 
bitual power and charm he had ever exercised over her, bent Wini- 
frid's will to his. He was going away too, and suffering through 
her I 

" I ought not to listen to you, I feel myself a traitor when I do." 

" You ought not to say what you cannot believe. You are no* 
traitor, Winnie, nor am I, though we are both unlucky. Come, I 
will not keep you long, and I want to ask you about Laura." 

She did not reply, but let him walk beside her, directing their 
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steps into a quiet alley of the park where at that hour there were 
few passers-by. After proceeding for some way in silence Regi- 
nald broke out, " I have had you before my eyes night and day since 
that infernal accident betrayed us. I have eaten my heart out try- 
ing to find the means of seeing you, and now I scarcely know where 
to begin with all I have to say. First, how has it been with you 
since ? Has she been cruel ? She certainly has had provocation. 
Is she driving you away among strangers ? If so, if she makes 
your life wretched, let us cast all colder considerations to the winds 
and go away together ; trust yourself to me, and let us secure some 
few days of heaven to look back upon, come what may after. 
Winnie I look at me." Reginald spoke with fire ; excited by the 
unexpected joy of meeting, and intoxicated by the subtle charm of 
mingled tenderness and fear which pervaded her voice and man- 
ner, the quivering lip, the glances suddenly averted of those grave, 
sweet eyes, he was carried out of himself, and for the moment forgot 
the plans and schemes he had so carefully evolved. " Winnie, look 
at me," he repeated. " Will you come ? " His impassioned tone 
seemed to startle her into self-command. • 

She turned her eyes full upon him, gravely, sadly. " You know 
this is utter folly," she said, in clearer, firmer tones. " You and I 
have no more to do with each other. We have been a misfortune 
to each otlier. Oh I how I wish I had battled on with my aunt 
rather than to have brought sorrow and bitterness to those I love. 
I am indeed unfortunate I " 

" It is no fault of yours that you are lovely and lovable," said 
Reginald in a low tone. " But tell me, how is it between Laura 
and yourself ? what does she think of me ? " 

" I believe Laura pities us both ; but we never name you. Laura 
is always just, she is always kind, but she is very still and cold and 
silent to me. She does not drive me away, but it is impossible, do 
you not see it is quite impossible, I can live among — upon people 
whose hopes and wishes I have been the means of frustrating ? 
Oh ! Reginald, why do you not strive to win her forgiveness, to in- 
duce her to renew her engagement with you ? It is the only 
means of extricating us all from this misery, and securing your own 
happiness." 

" You ask too much," returned Reginald with a hard smile ; 
" besides, Laura would never listen to such a proposition ; she is too 
strong, too clear-sighted " 

" Yes, but she loved you," cried Winifrid. in her turn excited ; 
" and if you persevered — really — not going away out of sight, but 
persisting in seeing her, and telling her day after day that a mo- 
ment's madness does not destroy real affection, she would listen and 
beheve, she could not help it. 

The admission this speech implied sent a thrill of passionate de- 

14 
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light, of gratified self-love through the veins of her listener. " I 
cannot do this, Winnie," he said, gazing fixedly into the eyes up- 
turned to him. " I confess that I was hasty and ill-judging in mis- 
taking my own feelings toward Laura, and I was doubly unfortun- 
ate in not having met you till too late. That it hagjiU been awfully 
hard on Laura, I know. I am still ready to fulfill my engagement 
to her, as I wrote in a letter you have probably seen." (Winnie 
bent her head.) " To this I shall adhere ; but if, on my return to 
England next year, she still refuses me, am I to wear the willow 
forever ? And you, my love, my hfe 1 you will not sacrifice us both 
to a phantom — an ideal myth of honor and fidelity — for you are not 
indifferent to me, Winnie ? You would not wish to punish me for 
the crime of loving you too well ? Look at me once more, Winnie, 
and say, if you can truly, I do not love you I " 

" I hardly think I do, Reginald I I am so unhappy," returned 
Winnie, the soft, rich color mantling in her cheek. " And, oh I I 
wish you had never cared for me ; but^ indeed, it is too cruel to be 
the cause of grief to every one ; and now I cannot stay any longer, 
I must leave you." 

" Not yet 1 " cried Reginald, eagerly. " We have settled nothing, 
come to no understanding ; except for the delight of seeing you, 
these precious moments have been lost I Listen to me, do not let me 
go without some knowledge of your movements, some clew to 
where I shall find you ; promise me that should you be in any diffi- 
culty, any trouble, you will write to me. I shall keep my soficitors 
well up as to my whereabouts, so " 

" No, no, no I " exclaimed Winnie. " I will not write to you or 
receive a letter from you ; it would be too, too base. Go away, 
dear Reggie, and try and forget as quickly as you can. I am not 
angry with you — how could I be? — but I must not, will not be, or 
seem to be so false to my dearest, best friend as to link myself with 
you. What happiness or trust could we have in each other ? We 
are most unfortunate, and I am so grieved for you, Reggie ! that is 
all I can say. How poor and cold it sounds." Her voice broke 
suddenly, and instead of turning to leave him, she sat down on a 
seat by which they were passing, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

" And yet you can look calmly forward to six, eight, an indefi- 
nite number of months without the smallest chance of communi- 
oating with me 1 " said Reginald, placing himself beside her, and 
drawing away her hands, which he clasped firmly in his own. 

" Is that kind, or even just ? Is it the way to atone for the mis- 
chief you have wrought, darling? Come, give me at least. the 
promise to let me know your whereabouts. I shall imagine every 
kind of wretchedness when I am away ; all sorts of dangers and 
di«comfort for you in this undertaking of yours. By heaven ! it is 
all too revolting. Winnie, will you not write to me ? " 
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" Only on one topic, Reginald," she said, resolutely, extricating 
her hands. " If I see any sign of softening in Laura, I will let you 
know, and then you will come back, will you not, and make up for 
all the bitter sorrow you and /, alas I have caused her ? " There 
was a tone of agonized entreaty in her voice ; it moved Reginald 
strangely. 

" I can promise nothing," he said, in a suppressed tone, after a 
moment's pause. " I feel as if I were the sport of circumstances, a 
helpless morsel of drift on the stream of events ; but, if you give me 
hope, I may yet be floated into the haven I long for." 

*' Ahl no, no, there is no hope with me — none, Reginald; you 
only distress and disturb me, you only vex yourself. I will go away 
now," rising hastily. " I cannot listen any more, and you must not 
come with me," she added, with more decision than he had ever 
seen in her, an air of decision so marked in voice and eyes that he 
felt there was no appeal 

" One word before you leave me," he cried.. " Shall you mention 
our interview to Laura ? " 

" I think not, I could not ; we never mention you. We speak so 
little now. Good-bye, Reggie, Grod bless you and direct you." 

Reginald seized her hand, and pushing back her sleeve, repeatedly 
and passionately kissed the delicate strip of wrist which intervened 
between her glove and cuff; 

" God I how hard it is to say good-bye ; yet, darling, I wish I had 
never Seen you. It is good-bye then I " 

Winif rid drew her hand forcibly from him, and with a slight, sad 
gesture, turned away and walked quickly out of sight. Reginald 
did not attempt to follow her. He stood quite still for several sec- 
onds looking after her, and seeing far away into a probable or possi- 
ble future, his good-looking face contracted with anger and fruit- 
less regret ; his heart beat strong, agitated as it was by the one 
gleam of hope that served to show more clearly the baffled schemes 
and almost hopeless passion that tormented him. But submission 
was not a virtue of Reginald Piers, his resources were not soon ex- 
hausted. At length he raised his head and appeared to pull himself 
together, his mouth tightened somewhat, and he too walked rapid- 
ly away in an opposite direction. 

• •*••••• 

This conversation had been a terrible trial to Winnie ; not that 
she was for a moment tempted by Reginald's suggestion ; she was 
in all the first glow of contrition, the depths of self-reproach. 

All that evening she was very still and silent, while Laura talked 
more than usual. 

Mrs. Crewe made some leading inquiries, tinged witli sarcasm, 
respecting Winnie's proceedings that day. 

" Well, dear, what have you been doing with yourself ? Have 
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you found anything yet ? It seems the oddest thing that you will 
persist in running away from a safe home to hard work and little 

pay." 

"Oh, some people get on very well, why shouldn't I, Mrs. 
Crewe ? I did hear of an engagement, or a possible engagemenjb, 
to-day, but I fear my never having been out before may be an ob- 
jection, so the superintendent said, but she thinks the lady will 
wnte herself. She has mentioned me to her, and hopes to hear to- 
morrow." 

" Out," repeated Mrs. Crewe, with scornful emphasis. " I am 
surprised you should use such a word, like a milliner's apprentice, 
or some such person. Don't do it, dear, it is more than I can bear. 
And who is this lady ? " 

" I really do not know. I did not ask her name, and the superin- 
tendent was greatly hurried and busied to-day." 

" T do wonder what the Admiral will say," exclaimed Mrs. 
Crewe, aftef a few minutes' silence. " I am afraid he will be aw- 
fully vexed. Don't you think, dear, you ought not to decide in any 
way before you speak to him ? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Crewe," cried Winnie, unable to endure this repetition 
of the almost daily torture inflicted upon her, and with the sound of 
tears in her voice, " don't 1 I cannot live on here, I have no right to 
Admiral Desbarres's charity, it is degrading. I know how kind 
your motives are, but you don't understand, and I cannot tell how 
I feel, only I must go ; I have the right." 

This conversation took place immediately after tea, and up to this 
point Denzil had been apparently absorbed in an evening paper ; he 
now raised his head, however, and said in his usual grave, deep 
tones, " Ay, mother, Miss Fielden says truly, every individual has a 
right to live his own life his own way, and earn independence if he 
can. The Admiral will see this, I have no doubt, and you ought 
not to vex Miss Fielden with your objections. Forgive the liberty 
I take in speaking about your plans or affairs, Miss Fielden, but my 
mother's over-anxiety " 

" Oh, yes, certainly," broke in Mrs. Crewe, a good deal offended. 
" Of course my stupidity and old-fashioned prejudices' are great, 
but the habits and ideas of a gentlewoman cherished for years are 
not to be overturned in a moment. There ! 1 hear that dear cat 
crying at the back door, and no one to let her in. I am certain Col- 
lins is out, run to the post again, I suppose. There is the result of 
educating the lower classes; you give an ignorant girl twelve 
pounds a year, feed her well, wear yourself out trying to teach her, 
and the result is that she spends one-half her time, which is yours, 
writing ridiculous love-letters, and the other half racing away to 
post them, while dust accumulates and nothing is regular." 

Uttering these words with as much vehemence as was consistent 
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with dignity, Mrs. Crewe left the room, and her voice was soon 
heard de proftmdiSj calUng on GolUns, and behold there was no 
voice, neither any that answered. 

• ••••••• 

The next morning Laura was writing to the Admiral in her own 
room, when Winnie tapped at the door. " Do let me in, " she said. 
When she entered, Laura saw that she was very pale, and her large 
eyes dilated with a puzzled, pained expression. She held an open 
letter in her hand. 

" What is it, Winnie ? " asked Laura, roused to unusual interest. 

" Oh, Laura," cried Winnie, venturing to throw her arm^ round 
her, as of old, " do counsel me, and think for me as you used. I 
have the letter I expected from the lady in the country, and who do 
you think it is ? " 

*' How can I tell ? " asked Laura, uneasily. 

" Lady Jervois," cried Winnie, " Lady Jervois, ought I to go to 
her ? Read her letter, Laura, and tell me what you tmnk." Laura 
therefore read as follows : 

" Dear Miss Fielden, — Somewhat to my surprise I have receiv- 
ed your address from the Governesses* Institution, and lost no time 
in telling you how pleased I should be if I could secure your care 
and instruction for my little girl. She is a quiet child, but I fear 
backward for her age. Nevertheless you would not, I am sure, 
find her troublesome ; I must, however, warn you that, owing to 
my husband's somewhat peculiar views of female education, I can- 
not offer you an adequate salary, forty pounds a year being the ut- 
most Sir Gilbert will agree to give. I may add, that we lead a most 
retired and quiet life, in a remote district, and see scarce any soci- 
ety. I need hardly say that I should consider you a member of the 
f ainily,and esteem myself fortunate in having your companionship. 
My kind regards to Miss Piers. Is it really true that my brother is 
going to winter in the South of Europe ? I have not heard from 
him for an age. Hoping to have a speedy and affirmative reply, I 
am, dear Miss Fielden, yours very sincerely, 

" Helen Jervois," 

When Laura had finished this letter she remained a moment or 
two silent. " Well, Laura, what do you think ? " said Winnie, un- 
able to restrain her impatience. 

" It is very curious, very," returned Laura, slowly. " What do 
you think yourself ? " 

"I do not know what to think," cried Winnie, glowing with a 
sudden color. " As to Lady Jervois herself, I should very much 
like to be with her, she is so gentle and nice ; it would not be like go- 
ins; ' out ' as a governess j but, Laura, I don't think I ought to go. 
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I think it would look like putting myself in the way of — I cannot 
speak all my thoughts — but you understand." 

" I do quite understand," replied Laura, calmly. " Let us look 
into the matter. I know you would naturally at present avoid Reg- 
inald, not that it will matter much in the end. Well, he will be out 
of the way for some months, that is certain, and when he returns, 
Winnie, he will seek you wherever you are, or I am much mistak- 
en." 

" No— no. It will be of no use if he does." 

" Then," resumed Laura, not heeding the interruption, " the Ad- 
miral would be greatly reconciled to the idea of your earning your 
own living if he knew you were in the house of a friend, and almost 
a connection, and I " — her voice trembled — " I should be greatly 
comforted to know you had not been driven forth among strangers, 
that you had found something like a home." She stopped abrupt- 
ly, and Winnie, seizing her hand, fondled, and kissed, and wept 
over it. " How good you are to me, Laura. Ah I how good I " 

" Winnie I " exclaimed Laura, and then they hugged each other 
heartily for the first time since they knew they were rivals. " I 
know, too, my dear uncle would be satisfied, could he see us, that 
you would be safe and well with Lady Jervois ; I believe, Winnie, 
you had better accept." 

" I am half afraid, half wishful to go — half reluctant ; I will not 
write till to-morrow, and see what ideas will come to me." 

" Yes, it is well to reflect. They might give you a higher salary. 
You ought to have seventy or eighty pounds a year." 

' * Oh, I do not mind about that, ' ' cried Winnie ; "I shall not want 
any more, as I could never spend more than forty pounds on my 
clothes and things, and then it is my first attempt." 

" You will want more than clothes," said Laura, thoughtfully ; 
" yet, as you say, it is your first attempt." 

" If she were not his sister," said Winnie, with averted face. 
" But he may not hear, he may not know for a long time, and not 
even then." 

" It is of little importance," returned Laura, with a slight, uncon- 
scious sigh. " I would advise you to write to the Admiral as soon 
as you have made up your mind. I had a letter from him this morn- 
ing ; his sister -is a very little better, but frightfully weak." 

Laura's counsels and her own inclination decided Winnie. In 
truth, a little of the weakness of the spoiled child hung round her ; 
she was not averse to work, and was honestly disinclined to eat the 
bread of idleness and dependence ; but to go away among strang- 
ers was awful and terrible to her, and nothing short of the catastro- 
phe which had befallen could have nerved her to the step she had 
just taken. 

When she had gathered herself together sufficiently to view her 
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position, she was appalled at the havoc she had innocently caused. 
Not only Laura's life darkened and blighted, but the Admiral's 
plans frustrated, and his expectations brought to naught. Then a 
voice seemed to sound perpetually in her ears — an echo in her heart. 
" Go forth," it said, " go forth, be no longer a burden and an eyesore 
to those v^hom you have injured and betrayed ; " and impeUed by 
this imperative command, anxious to escape the constant reproach 
of Laura's presence, she rushed into action unusually prompt and 
decided. 

So the ensuing ten days v^ere big with events. Mrs. Crewe was 
almost reconciled to the derogatory idea of Winifrid Fielden " going 
out " when the scene of her labors was to be the family of a baronet 
of ancient lineage, and if not a connection, the next thing to it 

The Admiral wrote shortly, but kindly, that he had no objection 
to his dear young friend trying her wings with so short a flight, es- 
pecially as her eldest brother approved. The Admiral was always 
satisfied with the sanction of the family high priest, being deeply 
imbued with the doctrine of primogeniture. Winnie therefore 
closed with Lady Jervois, made her simple preparations, and escort- 
ed to the station by Laura and Mrs. Crewe, who bestowed on her a 
huge embrace, a big luncheon basket, and a maternal blessing, start- 
ed in search of independence, and the consolation of work. 

Two days after the " society papers " announced the departure of 
Mr. Piers of Pierslynn, and a distinguished party, on board Lord 
Dereham's yacht for the Mediterranean. 

The first break-up of the happy little party in Leamington Road 
was quickly followed by the adieux of Denzil, who had been a shade 
graver and more silent of late. 

Laura was surprised how much she missed him. With all his 
quiet unobtrusiveness there was a tacit sympathy between them of 
which she was half -unconscious until she lost it 

Finally this period of severance was brought to a close by a tele- 
gram from the Admiral — 

" My sister was unexpectedly called hence yesterday. She ex- 
pired a little before midnight" 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

WHEN Winnie was quite gone a dull despair settled down on 
Laura for a week or two, at which she herself at length took 
fright It would never do to give up the mastery of self, which she 
had early learned to believe was the key to much of the success, and 
nearly all the happiness of life. 

She therefore by a strong effort of will and conscience forced her- 
self to take up her old employments, each day the repugnance to 
them diminishing. Then, after Denzil's departure, Mrs. Crewe had 
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a severe attack of bronchitis, which gave her much to do and to 
think about, and drew her nearer to her kind hostess, who declared 
her to be an incomparable nurse. 

The dreaded explanation with the Admiral, too, had been shorn 
of half its terrors by the old man's grief for his sister. 

Laura saw little of him for some months after this event ; for hav- 
ing been recommended to try change of scene and air, he decided on 
visiting Piedmont, where he had heard a very remarkable work of 
evangelization was going on. 

So Mrs. Crewe and her dear " young friend " settled down to the 
quiet routine of their winter days. Laura seeking every means of 
occupation, and so far taking the direction of her life into her own 
hands, that without consulting either Mrs. Crewe or the Admiral, 
she ventured to offer some designs at a high art fancy-work estab- 
lishment, and to her surprise and pleasure they were accepted and 
others ordered. 

Thus the current of her existence flowed on slowly, tranquilly, as 
it were between dull sedgy banks, instead of the foliage and flowers 
that had beautified it a few short months ago. Yet through the dim 
gray mist of this dreary time she perceived that her strength was 
coming back to her, and that her faith in the inexhaustible riches of 
life was reviving. 

• ••••••• 

To Winif rid Fielden the months that intervened between her last 
agitating interview with Reginald land the first spring days were less 
painful and monotonous than she had anticipated. 

•With Lady Jervois she soon felt at home. There was something 
almost pathetic in the gentle resignation of her aspect and her life. 

A superincumbent weight, beyond her power to resist, had gradu- 
ally crushed out life and individuality till existence was to her 
" without form and void." 

Her one link with life was her daughter, whom she loved with a 
painful, half-distrustful love, fearing the child might find her dull or 
wearisome, clinging to her with an utterly dependent affection, 
which the young and hopeful are more ready to despise than to re- 
ciprocate. 

But destiny was not too cruel to Lady Jervois. 

Her child, by some subtle, mental, or moral chemistry, had as- 
similated something of her father's obstinate purpose in the form of 
firmness, with her mother's soft tenderness, and loved that mother 
with deep, watchful, protecting affection. 

She was a grave little creature, precocious in some directions, but 
wonderfully simple and ignorant in others. 

The atmosphere in which she lived was oppressive, and not cal- 
culated to foster the joyous heedlessness of childhood. 

Her father was quite indifferent to her. He had never forgiven 
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her for being a girl. Not that he had any of that love of name and 
race, which in spite of its selfishness is not without a strain of no- 
bility, and which makes a man pine for a son, an heir sprung from 
himself to stand in his place and occupy the home he has dignified 
and adorned, but he had a sound, hearty hatred of the man who 
would come after him. 

Into this silent, sombre household Winnie Fielden came, not hke 
a sunbeam ; she was too cast down and sad herself for such a simile, 
but like a breath of fresh, fragrant air, bringing with it a perfume as 
of grass and blossom lately bathed in summer showers. 

Frank and fearless from her upbringing in a tender, reined house, 
there hung just that tinge of soft sadness about her that was pecul- 
iarly attractive to Lady Jervois, while her gentle, kindly, intelligent 
method of instruction first revealed to Sybil that lessons — at least 
some lessons — might be enjoyed. 

As to Sir Grilbert, in his own coarse way, he Uked the presence of 
handsome women, and as time enabled him to judge of Winnie's 
capabilities and accomplishments, she found still further favor in his 
eyes as a decided bargain. 

Winnie, who was quick and observant enough, soon saw that her 
society was even of greater value to the mother than to the daugh- 
ter. Lady Jervois quite revived in the congenial companionship of 
her daughter's governess. The long vacant days became gradually 
filled up. Winnie induced her to try duets with herself and Sybil, 
and found that Lady Jervois had been well and thoroughly taught, 
but music, like everything else, had ceased to interest, in the dead 
monotony of utter loneliness. Then Lady Jervois was tempted to 
take up German again, and in the first flush of his contentment with 
the new member of his family. Sir Grilbert permitted her to coax him 
into the extravagance of a subscription to Mudie's. Meantime 
Laura's letters grew longer, fuller, warmer ; and Winif rid felt a de- 
gree of rest, and even satisfaction, beyond what she had dared to 
hope. 

Though she lived with Reginald's sister, there was little to remind 
her of him. His name was rarely mentioned ; when it was, Sir Gil- 
bert was generally the speaker, and his tone anything but compli- 
mentary. 

But this was of small importance to Winif rid ; struggle as she 
would with herself, resist as she would, he was ever before her ' 
The sense of blame attaching to him also grew fainter as time rolled 
on. The treachery to Laura was miserable, deplorable! but was 
«A€ to be cruel in her judgment of him who erred from sudden irre- 
sistible love for herself ? 

Like all reasonable persons oppressed with a grief or a longing 
that ought not and must not be indulged, Winnie sought relief in 
occupation, nor did she show much outward sign of sadness or men- 
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tal conflict. Had Lady Jervois known Winnie in her unclouded 
days, she would have recognized a change in the bright girl so in- 
stinct with hf e and joy and hope ; as it was, she seemed cheerful 
enough in the dull surroundings of Ashley Grange. 

Sir Gilbert Jervois managed to live his life wonderfully apart 
from those under the same roof with him. He generally got up at 
cock-crow, and had a ramble of inspection round the home premises 
before a solid if rather homely breakfast, and had mounted his shoot- 
ing pony either to visit some distant preserves, or examine into some 
farming operations, if he had not retired to his study and justice- 
room to write letters, before the ladies had left their rooms. 

He always had a good deal of correspondence, as a large part of 
his time was occupied first incurring lawyer's bills, and then disput- 
ing them. He did not always come in to luncheon. In fact, it was 
a source of keen pleasure to him to enjoy that meal at the expense 
of some tenant who had asked for repairs, or wished for some small 
favor respecting ground game, or better still, disputed his landlord's 
rights in any way. He was always too early or too late for dinner, 
and the ladies of the family had adopted the habit of making the 
midday their principal meal. Winnie had proposed the usual 
school arrangement of tea with her pupil at the late dinner hour, but 
both host and hostess had negatived the suggestion. 

" Pray come to dinner with us. Miss Fielden," said Lady Jervois ; 
" ours is such a very homely establishment, and Sybil is so accus- 
tomed to come in before dinner is half over, that if you stay away 
we shall only lose you both." 

" Hang it, no I " cried Sir Gilbert, with a complimentary grin, and 
turning up his crumpled face with its snub nose to look at Winnie. 
" Hang it, no ! It's not every day we catch a handsome girl to light up 
our Darby-and- Joan repast, and, by George I you musn't leave my 
lady and me to our matrimonial tete-a-tete — it isn't the livehest con- 
cern, I can tell you I If my lady would even show fight now and 
again it would make a change, but it is not in her ! " So Winif rid 
soon came to be one of the family, to its decided advantage. 

The only place in which Lady Jervois saw anything of " The 
County " was at church. Sir Gilbert was more unpopular with his 
equals than with his inferiors, and his wife had grown morbid in her 
nervous avoidance of society, and would shrink and change color if 
. in their walks any of their neighbors overtook or encountered her- 
self and Winif rid or Sybil. 

One of the more daring and experienced of the rare visitors at 
Ashley Grange, the eldest son of a wealthy squire, home for the 
hunting season on leave from his regiment, absolutely contrived on 
one occasion to interest Lady Jervois and draw her into conversa- 
tion, while he walked for more than a mile, his horse's bridle over 
his arm, beside her and her fair companion, who gave him a flatter- 
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ing amount of attention ; for the subject of his conversation was bis 
acquaintance with '* your brother, Lady Jervois, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting at Lord Dereham's last autumn. It was a very 
jolly party, and after some of the bores had gone (there must be a 
few bores in every party, you know), we all went over to Pierslynn, 
a charming old place, and delightfully comfortable. We had capi- 
tal sport and great fun. Lord Derehiim's niece, Madame Mosczyn- 
ski, a first-rate woman, up to everything, did hostess; you can't 
think how j oily it was. Piers himself is a capital fellow. Have you 
heard of him lately ? " 

" I had a few lines from Cairo," said Lady Jervois with a little 
more animation than usual ; " the yachting expedition seemed to be 
breaking up, only himself and a Mr. Everest, an artist, I think, re- 
mained with Lord Dereham. They intended going as far as the 
Second Cataract. I think he mentions this lady — he calls her Prin- 
cess Mosczynski." 

" Just so," put in her companion, " she is a Polish princess." 

" I think she joined them at Cannes or Nice, and went as far as 
Fiume, I believe." 

" r dare say. She is great friends with a lot of Austrian swells, 
and talked of visiting Q-raf something or other, this winter ; she is a 
deuced keen pohtician, up to every move on the European chess- 
board. You must have met her in town last season. Lady Jervois. 
She was a great deal with the Marchioness of Harborough tod that 
set." 

"I was in town certainly, last spring," returned Lady Jervois, 
smiling, " but I saw nothing of the season." 

To this conversation Winifrid listened with intense, painful inter- 
est. Who was this fascinating personage who had appeared upon 
the scene ? Had Reginald from the simple, unpretending strata in 
which their lives, hers and Laura's, were imbedded, risen into higher 
and more brilliant regions, and should they never again enjoy the 
happiness of intimate intercourse ? Alas I all chance of that was 
gone in any case, but though she honestly prayed that he might be 
reconciled to Laura, she could not give him up to another. But had 
she any choice ? Here she became aware that Lady Jervois was 
speaking to her. 

" I do not think Reginald cares much for poUtics, eh, Winifrid ? " 
(She had been Winifrid and Winnie for a considerable time, both 
with mother and daughter.) 

Young Dacres listened with devout attention to her reply, and 
noted the quick, sweet blush with which she answered : 

" OhI yes, I think he cares a good deal for politics. I cannot 
fancy an Englishman not caring for politics. It is quite different 
with Frenchmen or G-ermans." 

" Miss Pielden, you see, is prepared to follow in the steps of your 
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charming princess," said Lady Jervois, for the sake of saying soipe- 
tMng, but their companion chose to take it as an introduction, and 
lifted his hat with profound respect. 

" Perhaps when Miss Fielden is as old as the Princess Mosozynski 
she may be as keen a politician, but I doubt it," he returned, smil- 
ing. 

This speech brought them to the park gates, where Lady Jervois 
made a decided stand, and there was nothing left for her cavalier but 
to wish her good-morning and ride away, mentally consigning Sir 
Gilbert to warm quarters, for a confounded curmudgeon, who did 
not deserve to have the companionship of two charming women, 
" one of them a regular beauty, by Jove." 

Lady Jervois and Winnie walked on slowly through the woods 
which intervened between the road and the Grange, a picturesque, 
two-storied gray old house, wide spreading, and surrounded by a 
moat, long since dried up. This moat was now converted into a 
pretty, quaint shrubbery, with occasional beds of flowers, which 
throve well in the shelter of the grassy banks. . The side next the 
house was crowned by the ivy-grown fragments of a low wall, 
which further defended the- mansion in former times, wheyi the 
Grange had stood more than one siege. Keaching the causeway by 
which the road crossed to the house, Lady Jervois turned down a 
short, steep path leading to this sunken shrubbery. " Go on, Sybil, 
dear," she said, " look for some crocuses and violets; we have often 
found them here weeks before they appear elsewhere ; try and find 
enough for a bouquet for Winifrid." 

Sybil started at a run, and was soon out of sight. 

" I have often wanted to ask you about your cousin and Kegi- 
nald," began Lady Jervois, a slight hesitation perceptible in her 
composed, well-bred voice, " but have scarcely Hked to touch so 
delicate a subject. This conversation with young Dacres just now 
has suggested a reason for the coolness that has evidently come be- 
tween my brother and his fiancee. He has been very reticent about 
it, but we have not met since I was in town, and so little can be writ- 
ten I Do you think that this Madame Mosczynski had anything to 
do with the present state of things ? Had Miss Piers any reason to 
think Reginald faithless ? " 

At this home question Winifrid turned first hot then cold ; she was 
quite unprepared for such a thrust ; fortunately. Lady Jervois, not 
too deeply interested in her answer, was looking after Sybil and not 
at her, and with a resolute exertion of self-control Winnie was able 
to reply, " I am afraid Laura has reason to doubt him, but perhaps 
they may make friends again ; I wish they would, they are both so 
unhappy." 

"I do not think they will," said Lady Jervois, thoughtfully, " for, 
though I can hardly account for the impression, he never gave me 
tlie idea of being in love with her." 
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" Indeed I why ? " exclaimed Winifrid, her heart beating pain- 
fully. 

" I say I cannot account for the impression." repeated Lady Jer- 
vois, smiling, " but I have it nevertheless ; yet when I saw him last 
he was all eagerness to be married. I confess, my dear Winifrid, I 
am rather glad things are as they are ; I always doubted if a marriage 
with your cousin would be very happy for either party — not that I 
mean to disparage Miss Piers — but Reginald ought to marry a 
woman of the world, and he ought not to marry yet ; not that I am 
at all disposed to fancy this Polish princess ; there is something un- 
real'in the very words, and Lord Dereham, too, has not the highest 
reputation for steadiness. However, I have always believed Regi- 
nald quite able to take care of himself, and I am sure it would be 
better for him not to make what is called a love-match, it is so often 
a mistake," and Lady Jervois sighed. Winifrid listened with deep 
attention to this speech, an unusually long one for her companion. 
It gave her time to calm and collect herself, so she answered quietly, 
" I am sure if he had sought through the world he could not find a 
better wife than Laura would be ; you do not know how good and 
clever she is ; it seems to me that she is a woman of the world too, 
she is so wise and calm. Reginald was always fond of her ; I re- 
member when I was quite a little thing, his first question when he 
came into the house always was, * Where is Laura ? ' Oh ! he was 
very fond of Laura." 

" I dare say she is a very useful, excellent girl," returned Lady Jer- 
vois, thoughtfully ; " but " she stopped, for Sybil ran quickly 

back. 

" Oh I come, mother, come, Winnie, there are such quantities of 
violets under the wall behind the clump of oak-trees — do come." 

" It is very early for them — at least here in the North," said Lady 
Jervois, as they followed the little girl to see the treasures she had 
found. When they had been duly admired and gathered, Sybil 
hastened away to the house to divide her spoils equally between 
mother's room and Winnie's, while Lady Jervois and her companion 
continued their walk round the moat garden. 

" When did you hear last from Miss Piers ? " asked Lady Jervois, 
after a pause. 

" Not for more than a fortnight ; I have been wondering at her 
silence.'* 

" Did she mention my brother ? " 

" No, she never does. She said something about the Admiral 
having met with a great loss — ^loss of money I mean. She says she 
will tell me more when she has seen him." 

" That is very unfortunate so soon after his sister's death, and 
men think more of money losses than any others." 

" Not the Admiral, I am quite sure ; he only cares for money to 
give it away." 
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" Well, if he has it not even to give away it is a terrible loss — at 
least to him." 

" I suppose it will not make any great difference to him ; I believe 
he is rich." 

" That I do not know ; his remarkable benevolence proves noth- 
ing. I, too, begin to wonder when I shall hear from Reginald ; 
his last letter from Cairo is quite two months old. My mother be- 
gins to be uneasy about him." 

A few minutes more brought them to some moss-grown steps 
which enabled them to ascend to a space of pleasure-ground which 
surrounded the house, and to enter it by one of the modern French 
windows of the morning-room. 

This conversation set Winif rid thinking with a curious mingling 
of sweet and bitter feeling. From Lady Jervois's point of view 
Reginald was more unfortunate than faulty. Faithless to Laura, 
but not to love ; many a wiser than he had been mistaken in their 
own feelings, and paid forfeit even with the heart's blood of re- 
morse and humiliation. He had been led astray by his tender friend- 
ship for Laura, and — ^he had not seen herself I But this princess — 
involuntarily Winnie decked her with all imaginable charms of 
beauty and grace, accomplishments and courtly refinement, her 
only drawback that youth had nearly fled away — ^but even so, to a 
clever and brilliant man like Reginald, this intellectual maturity 
might be but an additional attraction. Certainly Lady Jervois 
seemed to think that she might have drawn him from Laura and 
made him faithless, and that was bad enough ; but what would Lady 
Jervois say if she had known the truth, the double faithlessness of 
friend and lover ? At the thought, though in the silence and retire- 
ment of her own chamber, Winnie covered up her face and wept 

• ••••••« 

The next morning's post, however, brought her a letter that put 
these thoughts to flight. 

She was a httle late for breakfast that is, she came into the din- 
ing-room after, instead of before. Lady Jervois. Two letters lay 
beside her plate, one from Herbert, the other addressed in Laura's 
well-known writing. Winnie soon dispatched the first, which was 
principally taken up by a request for three shillings, which his sister 
might " send in postage stamps, for I can seU them to the feUows 
here." She hardly glanced through Laura's before she exclaimed : 

" Oh I dear, dear Lady Jervois, listen to this, ' ' and then read : "I 
have delayed so long writing to you because I could not send you a 
letter till I knew certainly what to teU about ©ur dear good friend, 
Admiral Desbarres. I fear he has lost everything. It seems that 
he had shares — a great number of shares — in a company, and be- 
cause they did not ask for the whole of the money at once he went 
on taking more, and now every tliiug lias failed, and the company 
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has no funds, so the few shareholders are obliged- to give up all they 
possess ; even the Admiral's house and furniture is taken, or will be, 
and he has nothing left but his half-pay. He was here yesterday, 
and though as cahn and kind and dignified as ever, he looked ill, and 
his eyes had that far-away expression we have often noticed, as if 
he were seeking painfully for hght and guidance and could not 
always find it. I cannot describe Mrs. Crewe's state of mind — her 
indignation against the ^ miscreants,' as she calls them, who have 
robbed my dear guardian, with Mr. Trent, for having let him give 
, his money to such wretches, and, indeed, with every one. She has 
rearranged her house, and has made up her mind that the Admiral is 
to Hve here as her guest, if she could manage it, or persuade him to 
stay on such terms, or, at all events, at some very low rate of remu- 
neration. We have had a great turn-out of the furniture in the two 
best rooms, and Mrs. Crewe has advertised for another inmate, ^ for,' 
she said to me last night, ^ some one shaU pay the rent of my house 
for me, or nearly pay it' I have, of course, given up my room, as I 
would not hear of Mrs. Crewe going into the garrets, and we have 
made it so nice, with one of the best easy chairs and writing table, 
etc., for I beUeve it is nearly settled that when the Admiral has given 
up his country-place he will come to us ! Is it not fortunate that I 
had begun to look, for something to do ? I have just succeeded, 
thanks to Miss^rent's drawing-master, in finding an engagement to 
teach the junior drawing class in a large school near here — a Ladies' 
College, as they call it — this, with my designs for needlework, will 
be a help. I get very Uttle for teaching, but it is a beginning. How 
glad I am you are with Lady Jervois, and that she is so kind " 

Here Winnie broke off suddenly, while her listener observed : 
" And Lady Jervois is very glad to have you I But this is bad news 
indeed, especially for your cousin Laura — poor girl I she is really 
very unfortunate I " 

There was a pause, Winnie continued to read her letter, then 
looking up suddenly with distressed eyes and p&le cheeks, said : 
" She is indeed, and so am L We have always felt each other's 
griefs — and I — oh 1 I would give anything to help her, to comfort 
her ! " She stopped abruptly, her voice breaking. 

Lady Jervois looked at her curiously, though kindly. " You are 
quite real in your sympathy, Winnie, I can see that," sh6 observed j 
"I suppose there is warm friendship between women sometimes, 
though I cannot say I have ever met any instance of it before." 

" Oh I yes I there is plenty of affection and kindness between 
women, I am quite sure," cried Winnie, with the boldness of igno- 
rance which hopes and beheves all things ; "at all events it will be 
delightful to be able to help the Admiral." 

" But I imagine an Admiral's half -pay is not so bad a provision for 
an old bachelor," said Lady Jervois, thoughtfully 
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" I am glad of that," cried Winnie. " I suppose it cannot be tak- 
en from him." 

" It is hard to say ; these mysteries of money-making and mon- 
ey-losing are quite beyond my comprehension ; that men can un- 
derstand them and enter into them is one proof of their intellectual 
superiority." 

" What I is it superiority to believe stories and lose their mon- 
ey ? " said Winnie, quickly. 

Here their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Sir 
Gilbert, who wanted some information respecting the conveyance 
of a parcel, as he often made use of Winnie's eyes and quick per- 
ception to hunt up fares, rates, and rules, through the intricacy of 
Bradshaw. 

Then came the usual schoolroom duties, a lon^ walk as the 
weather was fine, and dinner, so it was late in the evening before 
Winnie could escape to her own chamber to pour out her heart to 
Laura, in a letter of many pages. 

About a week after the receipt of this letter the weather had 
changed, and the violets and crocuses which had ventured to put 
forth their venturous heads, were beaten to the earth by sudden 
shortj fierce showers of hail, while vicious, bitter winds tore ve- * 
hemently through the gorges and rifts of the hills, howled and 
moaned in the chimneys of the old house, and beat its rugged front 
with pitiless wrath, dying away with gradually increasing sobs into 
temporary silence, only to gather up its strength and fury for an- 
other burst. 

Sybil had a slight cold, and for perhaps the first time^luring her 
sojourn at Ashley G-range, Winnie and her pupil had been two 
whole days in the house. The second, and worst of these days, Sir 
Q-ilbert, moved by his inherent disregard of man and beast, deter- 
mined that it was absolutely essential to return a visit made to Lady 
Jervoia quite three months before by a distant neighbor, whose co- 
operation might be useful, thought the worthy Baronet, in deciding 
on the repair of a road much used by the Grange carts and wagons, 
at the county's expense. 

Accordingly, as soon as luncheon was over he started in an open 
carriage, as well defended as circumstances would permit from the 
weather, attended by his obedient wife. 

"Poor mother I how cold she will be," said Sybil, who, with 
Winnie, stood watching the departure from the dining-room win- 
dow. " I wish papa would not make her go out 1 but he must al- 
ways have everything his own way ; he does not care for the 
weather himself, and so " 

" We do not know what his reasons really are ; they are stronger 
than we think, no doubt," interrupted Winnie, whose most difl5cult 
and uncongenial task was to check Sybil's tendency to comment 
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unfavorably on fter father. " Come, as it is such a miserable day, 
as soon as you have finished your practicing we will make up a good 
fire, and I will read you * The Talisman,' while you go on with your 
needle-work." 

" That will be deUghtful," cried Sybil, darting away to get her 
task finished' and secure the reward. 

Winnie followed her, and tried in the intervals of correcting false 
notes, incorrect time, and faulty passages, to finish a letter to her 
brother in Bombay, which she had begun the day before ; then, 
after a shuddering look at the wild weather without, governess and 
pupil settled down to a pleasant, quiet afternoon together. 

Dinner was later than usual, as the master and mistress did not 
return till considerably past the time anticipated. Lady Jervois 
was chilled and tired, and Sir Gilbert soon, and with much delibera- 
tion, settled himself for a sleep ; Sybil had gone to bed. 

" Play something soothing and sleepy," said Lady Jervois to her 
young companion. " I feel unequal to do anything but bask in the 
firelight and listen. ' ' 

Winnie went to the piano more readily, as she could dream and 
think while her fingers wandered over the keys. She played on, 
straying from old Scotch ballads to dreamy waltzes, while her eyes 
were filled with vividly-remembered scenes in Germany and in the 
dear old rectory home. Her brothers, Laura, Reginald, she con- 
jured up each and all, while the wind whispered, and moaned, and 
roared without. 

How long she had played, half unconscious of the present, she did 
not know. At length an opening door, an exclamation from Lady 
Jervois, a sudden inarticulate growl from Sir Gilbert, startled her ; 
she rose, turned from the piano, and saw standing on the hearth- 
rug, his hand in his sister's, Reginald himself I 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

YES, Reginald stood there. How had he come ? No sound of 
approaching wheels or opening door had warned them of his 
arrival. 

The shock — aye, and the delight — was almost too much for her 
strength and self-control ; for a brief second a painful darkness 
seemed to quench her sight, a noise of rushing waters in her ears 
dulled all other sound, and she instinctively clutched the back of a 
chair beside her to keep herself steady. But the strange faintness 
soon passed away, and, as her senses cleared themselves, she heard 
Reginald's voice saying : 

" You fancied I was in Egypt ? Oh, no, I have been a week in 
town, and thought of going down to Pierslynn, but on second 
thoughts I felt I ought to look you up, eh,' Jervois ? I have brought 

15 
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you some wonderful Turkish tobacco ; it will make you dream of 
the Houris. What made me so late ? Oh, the bridge ; just before 
you come in to Aldingham, you know ; it had been injured by the 
flood yesterday, and the train was obliged to stop at the other side. 
I had some difficulty in finding a trap, and the roads are in an awful 
state. I have been two hours and a half driving from the cross- 
roads at Thirlston." 

This was spoken rapidly, without a glance at Winnie. 

" I suppose you are frightfully hungry ?. " .said Lady Jervois, 
ringing as she spoke. 

" No, not very. I had something to eat at Aldingham while they 
were trying to find a conveyance for me." 

Sir G-ilbert burst into exclamations against the weather, but, 
^ without heeding him, Reginald turned and walked across to where 
Winnie stood, pale and still, her simple black dress falling in straight 
folds to her feet. How greedily his eyes took in every detail of her 
face and form, and rejoiced in the natural noble grace of her figure, 
the beauty of her half-averted face, theVemulous sweetness of her 
parted hps I 

" Winnie " — he said, " Winnie," only her name, yet what rapture 
and passionate tenderness the word conveyed, and how expressive 
the pause that followed, while he took her hand in one of his, and 
then laid the other over it also, all unnoticed by Sir Gilbert, who 
was denouncing the weather, or by Lady Jervois, who was speak- 
ing to the butler. 

Winnie felt compelled to raise her eyes to his, and then felt her 
heart stand still with a strange terror, not unmixed with delight at 
what she read there. 

" So," resumed Reginald, in a different and more guarded tone, as 
he let her hand fall, " I find you in a totally new character, Winnie. 
You are the grave and reverend preceptress, the severe imparter of 
all the * ologies.* Why, I can fancy Sybil and yourself more a 
couple of playfellows than pupil and teacher. How have you con- 
trived to tone yourseK up or down to the solemnities of the school- 
room ? I cannot imagine the wayward — may I say spoiled ? — pet 
of the rectory sufficiently rang^e for your new r61e." 

" I have had a great deal to tone me down, you know, since those 
days," replied Winnie, in a low voice, which she could not keep 
quite steady, and she moved forward to the fireplace to avoid the 
appearance of standing apart with Reginald. *' I hope Lady Jer- 
vois feels satisfied with my system and discipline," she added with 
a smile. 

" Your work seems to agree with you," said Reginald, still gazing 
intently at her. 

" Aye," cried Sir Q-ilbert^ raising himself from the act of placing a 
fresh beech log on the fire, " I can tell you Miss Fielden has bloomed 
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out, and no mistake, since she came to the Grange — brightened us 
all up, by George I into the bargain. My lady has taken a fresh 
hand at the educational bellows, and is growing quite lively. As to 
me, I brush myself up every day for dinner to no end, and all the 
young fellows about are cap in hand to me, hoping for invitations to 
the Grange to meet the new beauty, hey, Reggie ? Don't Ihey wish 
they may get it I I can tell you. Miss Fielden is giving lessons, 
right and left, all day long." 

A quick gleam of contempt and aversion flashed from Reginald's 
eyes as he answered, " It is no light task to civilize you rugged 
Northerners. I observe a look of care on Miss Fielden's brow in 

spite of the bloom. Tell me, Winnie, how is — every one " the 

little pause conveyed much. 

" All are well in health," returned Winnie, coloring vividly, " but 
we are greatly troubled about the Admiral \ He has lost a quantity 
of money, all he possesses, I believe, in some company, I scarcely 
know what" 

" So I heard from Trent," said Reginald. " How very unwise to 
be tempted by so doubtful a bait. I fear the Admiral is a little 
touched in the upper story ; at least, his religious craze and general 
pig-headedness in money matters looks like it." 

" Reginald! " exclaimed Winifrid, shocked by his irreverence. 

" Have I desecrated the sanctuary ? " asked Reginald^smiling. 

" Gad, sir I " cried Sir Gilbert. " He is a born idiot. His friends 
ought to put him under restraint I a man of that kind ought not to 
be left at large — setting such an example of — of — of — " 

What, was never ascertained, for the butler announced thafr sup- 
per awaited Mr. Piers in the dining-room. 

Lady Jervois accompanied her brother, and Sir Gilbert resumed 
his arm-chair and the county paper. 

" I wonder what has brought that young jackanapes down here — 
when there's nothing to shoot — and I know he doesn't fish," he said 
after a few minutes' silence. 

" I suppose he wished to see his sister, naturally " 

" No jit ain't natural ! Men don't care for their sisters I deuce 
a bit ! Women, who are queer, unreasonable creatures, are fond of 
their brothers sometimes — God knows why I Now, you are an 
uncommon sensible, reasonable girl, by Gad I I have a very high 
opinion of you — ^you don't care for your brothers ? " 

" I do, indeed, Sir Gilbert. I am very fond of them 1 " 

" Pooh I you think it right to say so, but would you tear away 
three hundred miles nearly, in infernally bad weather too, just to 
see them, when a month hence would do as well ? Not you ! I 
think better of you — and it's not to borrow money — he can't want 
that yc< — ^besides even in his beggarly days he never attempted that 
dodge. Gad, he knew it was no use. Ah, ha ! Miss Fielden I Is 
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it your handsome face that is the magnet ? Lord I we men are 
Buchfoolsl tell me, my dear I but no! of course you will not — look 
at me and I will find out for myself I " 

Receiving no reply, he raised himself in his chair and turned to 
look for her, but Winnie was gone. 

Sir Grilbet sank back again with a chuckle. " Ha 1 " he muttered 
half aloud. " Grone to help cram the devoted brother I Ah I 
there's the clew to the ridjile of Reggie's break with the other one — 
the platonic concern I Lord, what lies and rubbish men pretend to 
beheve, aye, and do sometimes ! What an insolent, contemptuous, 
empty-headed windbag that brother-in-law of mine is ! A good 
looking blockhead though, just the man to get the best of every 
woman's belongings out of her I He will come to grief yet I It's 
my belief that he has come here after that pretty governess of my 
lady's — that's his little "game. Well, well ! I am not so surprised, 
by Greorge ! Where have I put my keys ? I don't want them to 
get at any of my port for him, and my lady w'ould just take all I pos- 
sess to make a blaze for him to warm his hands by ! — aye ! — but 
she'll get precious little for him or herself either. Oh I here they 
are — safe in my pocket — the only safe place," — and his grumbhngs 
died away into silence, as sleep gradually stole over him and the 
paper slipped from his hand. 

Meantime Winnie — who never thought it necessary to pay very 
great observance to the little baronet — stole noiselessly from the 
library, where their evenings were generally passed, and ran quick- 
ly to her own room, locking the door with eager haste, as if she 
feared pursuit. Then she stood quite still in the firelight, her bo- 
som heaving, her breath coming quickly, trying to think, yet unable 
to form distinct ideas, for the multitude of fancies, memories, antic- 
ipations that came crowding thickly through her brain. 

What should she do ? What could she do ? She ought to avoid 
Reginald if she would be faithful to her frien(J — she ought not to 
stay on in the same house with him when his eyes told her so plainly 
why he had come. Ah I how foolish of her to fear that Polish 
woman I There was no unfaithfulness in Reggie ; he was unfort- 
unate, not willfully faithless as regarded Laura. Still, she, Winnie, 
ought not to stay — yet how was she to leave ? She was quite with- 
out funds for a journey — and where could she turn to procure mon- 
ey? Perhaps, after all, she was premature in her conclusions! 
Perhaps she made too sure that Reginald's feelings for herself were 
. still the same as on that miserable day when she had parted with 
him in London, and felt she would almost rather fly from home and 
kindred and all she had ever known and loved than face Laura again, 
perhaps 

And then the sound of his voice — when he uttered her name— 
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came back to her as proof positive that he loved her as well as ever. 
So her thoughts worked round the same circle again and again. 
Whatever she wished, she must remain at the Grange. She took 
out her purse ; it barely contained, between gold, silver, and copper, 
three pounds. She had sent a present to Herbert on receiving her 
last quarter's salary, and a few necessary purchases had reduced her 
slender resources to their present condition — not enough to pay her 

railway fare to London — and when there . No, it waa useless 

to think of flight ; she must no longer count on any help from the 
Admiral, even if she dared to say why she required it — which she 
dared not No, she mugi: stay where she was, and strive to avoid 
Reginald as much as possible ; perhaps he would see and under- 
stand her intentions — ^perhaps. Oh, it was impossible to foresee 
how the current of events would set ; only she was thankful she 
had dispatched a long letter to Laura only the day before yesterday 
— so for a few days she need not write — a blessed respite. Heaven 
alone knew what those few days might bring forth. 

How heartily, how passionately, she prayed for guidance and 
help, and how, in spite of all anticipations of pain and trouble, her 
last waking thought was that she would meet Reginald at breakfast, 
and see his face and hear his voice. Ah ! should she ever see the 
day when her intercourse with him would not be delight and misery 
commingled ? 

• ••••••• 

But Reginald did not appear at breakfast He was late, and 
Winifrid and her pupil were enabled to escape to the schoolroom 
before he came from his room ; for which Winnie told herself she 
was very glad. 

It was a great effort to go through the routine of the morning's 
lessons, and she felt awfully tremulous when luncheon time came. 
Here, again, her tremors were thrown away. Reginald had gone 
out with Sir Grilbert — an unusual indication of friendliness — and 
they did not return till after the luncheon hour was past. 

The fact was that Sir Gilbert had a colt to dispose of, and Regi- 
nald wished to see it, with a view of buying it if it suited him. In 
the hght of a possible purchaser, Reginald became a favored guest, 
and by the time the partie carrde sat down to dinner, the host had 
reached an unwonted degree of hospitality and hilarity. 

Winifrid felt strangely weary and unhinged by the alternations of 
fear, expectation, and disappointment she had gone through during 
the day. 

She changed her dress as usual for dinner, but rigidly refrained 
from adding a frill, a bow, a flower, a morsel of lace to the very sim- 
ple decorations she had worn for the last three or four days. She 
found the party assembled in Lady Jervois's morning-room. Sir Gil- 
bert standing with his back to the fire playing with his daughter's 
long blonde plaits of hair. 
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'^ Oh, Winnie," cried Sybil, " Uncle Reggie has been telling me 
such a delightful story of a crocodile he shot near Thebes. You will 
let him come up to the schoolroom to-morrow, and show us all the 
places on the map ? I mean the places he was at in Egypt He has 
seen so many wonderful things." 

Winifrid was saved the necessity of answering by the announce- 
ment of dinner. Lady Jervois took her brother's arm and led the 
way, followed by Sir Gilbert and Winnie, Sybil returning to her 
own apartments to tea. 

After the first quarter of an hour the conversation grew more ani- 
mated, but Winnie felt quite unable to ^ke any share in it ; the 
sense of her trying and difficult position pressed heavily upon her, 
and the consciousness that Reginald's eyes constantly rested upon 
her, and were as constantly averted, completed her embarrassment 
and uneasiness. 

" So you left Dereham and the yacht at Alexandria. What route 
did you take returning? " asked Sir Gilbert, as the servants changed 
the plates previous to the cheese course. 

"I took the P. and 0. steamer to Marseilles, and so on to Paris. I 
had sundry parcels for a niece of Lord Dereham's, who had been 
with us at first, and had returned to Paris." 

" Did you make any stay there ? " asked Lady Jervois. 

"About three weeks. It was rather amusing, and Madame 
Mosczynski is a capital cicerone j she knows heaps of people of all 
nationalities." 

Winifrid's attention was almost painfully keen, and she listened 
eagerly to what followed, although it was commonplace enough. 
Lady Jervois attempted some leading questions touching Madame 
Mosczynski, which Reginald answered very scantily ; and Winnie 
was a good deal impressed by the vague, yet perceptible change in 
Reginald, of which, as she sat there watching and listening, she was 
distinctly conscious. 

He seemed to be older, larger, darker than he was six months ago, 
with something bolder and harder in his expression, a tinge of care- 
less hauteur in his bearing, when silent or thoughtful, but his smile 
was as sweet and his voice as pleasant as ever. He was kindly and 
courteous in his manner to Lady Jervois, and veiled his irrepressible 
contempt for her husband under an air of good-humored banter. 
As the moments glided past a curious conviction grew upon Winnie 
that her old playmate lover was in some inexplicable way master of 
the situation, that without a word of explanation he was exercising 
a strange, powerful influence over her, that she was in his hands — 
a foolish, morbid fancy, as she told herself. It was a terrible ordeal, 
that long dinner ; would it never end ? At last at the end of a ram- 
bling sentence in which Sir Gilbert expounded his views respecting 
the d d folly of bothering about pyramids and inscriptions, and 
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. the slave trade, and all that sort of infernal nonsense, Lady Jervois 
looked at Winifrid and rose. 

"Let us adopt foreign custom for once," said Reginald, rising 
also, " and accompany the ladies, if you have no objection, Jervois." 

" Oh, I don't mind," said the courteous gentleman. " I have said 
my say, and am good for an hour's snooze, as soon as I have had a 
cup of tea." They accordingly adjourned' to the library, where 
Sybil awaited them and tried to take possession of her uncle, but he 
was very silent. 

"Do you never play now, Winnie?" he said, at last. "I have 
scarce heard any music since I saw you, except some very ear- 
splitting compositions at the G-rand New Paris Opera House." 

" Yes ! play us something," said Lady Jervois, who seemed not 
quite at ease, and made small observations from time to time as if 
she were bound to break the silence. Winifrid readily complied. 
The employment was most welcome, the music soothed and 
strengthened her — it seemed to evoke a nobler spirit from the mist 
of doubt and fear which had oppressed her, — so she played on and 
on, recalling all kinds of musical memories, solemn G-erman 
marches, and tender ballads, wild Hungarian dances, Jacobite and 
Russian airs, till Sybil stole to her side to kiss her and say good-night. 

She started up. " I h ad no idea it was so late I I did not think I 
had inflicted so much music upon you," she exclaimed. 

"You played with' true inspiration," said Reginald. " I could 
listen all the evening." 

" Yes I she plays delightfully," remarked his sister. 

" Stay, Sybil, I will go with you," said Winnie, laying her hand 
on her pupil's shoulder. 

" So soon," cried Lady Jervois, " it is only nine o'clock." 

" If you will excuse me, I have a headache, I should like to go 
with Sybil." 

Reginald rose and opened the door. " Till to-morrow then," he 
said, " good-night." 

Returning to his seat, which he drew nearer to his sister, he said, 
" Now, Nelne, for a long and confidential talk." 

• ••• •••• 

The next morning rose bright, balmy, spring-like, as if to atone 
for the roughness and unseasonable rigor of the last few days. 

Sir Grilbert announced his intention at luncheon of riding over to 
the little town of Thirlston, and scarcely expected to be back before 
seven. Reginald did not appear either at breakfast or the midday 
meal, till Winifrid and her pupil had left the table. Indeed, the 
former took care to retreat as soon as she decently could. 

" Come, Sybil," she said when they had regained the shelter of 
the schoolroom, " try and do a very good half hour's practice, and 
then we will go out ; you can finish your time before dinner, as I 
think Sir Gilbert will be late." 
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"Very well, Winnie; don't you think we might go as far as 
Birkbeck water ? we have not been there since the autumn." 

" I think we might," returned Winifrid, and applied herself to 
some needle-work, taking her seat on an old-fashioned sofa which 
filled one side of a projecting window, whence a superb view ex- 
tended over hill and plain. 

Here, then, Winnie sat dreaming over her work, and not perhaps 
attending as she ought to Sybil's scales and exercises. She saw the 
master of the house ride away alone, and half wondered that Regi- 
nald had not accompanied him. Then her thoughts wandered to 
her future. It was very dark and unattractive, little remained to 
her save 

" Sybil, the mother wants you," said a voice that sent the blood 
back to her heart and scattered her thoughts to the winds. 

" But I have not quite finished my practicing ! " cried the Uttle 
girl, starting up joyously. 

"Oh, Miss Fielden will excuse you. Run ofi"; your mother 
wants you to carry * sugar and spice and all that's nice ' to a new 
baby somewhere in the village." 

" Oh, that is delightful I " cried Sybil. " Where is my mother ? " 

" In her room. Run away with you." And Sybil was gone. 

" Does not Lady Jervois wish me to go too? " said Winifrid, 
emerging from her window as Reginald closed the door, while she 
trembled in every limb. 

" No, she does not ! Ah ! Winnie, I do not know how I have 
lived through yesterday — burning as I was to speak to you, to know 
how I stood with you ! Look at me ! — no, do not turn away. Why 
do you shrink back ? You knew before how I loved you. You 
must have known I would come back for you as soon as I had 
worked out my term of banishment. And now, look at me 1 How 
often I have seen those eyes in my dreams by day and by night I " 
He took her hand, and, kissing it fondly, drew her back to the sofa 
she had quitted. 

" Reginald," began Winifrid, and stopped, unable to put the 
thoughts which crowded upon her into words. 

" Well ! " he asked, after an instant's silence, during which he 
gazed upon her eagerly — greedily. " Have you no more to say than 
my name? Tell me — am I welcome? Are you going to give 
yourself to me ? Do you love me ? " 

" Ah I Reginald, I do not know what to say, or what I ought to 
do. Oh I yes, I am glad to see you, very, very glad ! but I wish you 
had not come I " 

" Wish I had not come ! Why ? You must have known I 
would come. You remember our last meeting ? " 

" I do remember it well ; but, Reginald, that is nearly six months 
ago— and you have seen others — and as it would be wiser, and less 
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hurtful, perhaps, to Laura, if you — if you married some one else — I 
thought you might change, or think it wiser ' ' She broke off. 

" I have seen others ? What do you allude to ? " asked Reginald, 
knitting his brow somewhat impatiently. 

" I mean you have seen a great many people, and Ah I Reg- 
gie dear I Let my hand go ; I do not seem to be able to think clearly 
while you hold it, and I want to speak frankly and truly to you as if 
you were a friend and nothing more." 

"But am I something more?" he asked, in a low, entreating 
tone, that thrilled Winnie's heart with a strange pain and deUght. 
She covered her face with her hands. 

" Qh ! I wish you had never seen me I " she exclaimed. " You 
would have been better and happier." 

" I doubt it I " interrupted Reginald. 

" Do hear me, dear Reggie ! Just think how I shall appear in 
Laura's eyes — if — ^if I listen to you. Think how you will probably 
reproach yourself later, when — when, perhaps, you will think less 
about me ; and, even if you never make it up witli Laura again, it 
would be less hurtful to her if you married some one else — and it 
would look better for me. Do you not see it yourself ? ' ' 

Reginald hstened intently, his eyes fastened upon the speaker, 
utterly charmed by the candor, the unconscious tenderness, the 
trustful courage of her words and manner. 

" My sweetest life ! " he exclaimed, again possessing himself of 
her hand. " You are cruel and illogical The mischief as regards 
Laura is done ; nothing can make it better or worse ; and your in- 
sinuation that I may change toward you is a cruel reminder of what 
you are really responsible for. Now, hear me, Winifrid. I will 
never let you go — unless you can look in my eyes and say, ' Reggie, 
I do not love you ! ' I have risked everything for you — and — by 
Heaven you shall be mine, my wife 1 " 

There was a tinge of fierceness in the passion of his speech that 
affected Winifrid strangely. She turned pale and faint and cold 
for an instant. Reginald had great power over her, and she loved 
him well, but for that instant she would have gladly escaped out of- 
his hands. 

Her change of color and expression struck Reginald. " I am too 
rough, too vehement for you, darling ! " he cried, softening his tone. 
" But I have been so miserable, such an unlucky beggar, that you 
really must make up your mind to give me a little sunshine 1 It was, 
I confess, an awful blunder to mistake my feelings for Laura as I did ; 
but I was quite willing to take the penalty. We were both betrayed 
by the most decided ill or good luck into our present position. 
Neither of us intended to be false to Laura, and you were true as 
steel. In comphance with what I knew was your wish*, and what 
I myself thought was due to Laura, I wrote to her from Paris, offer- 
ing to fulfill our engagement. Read her reply 1 " 
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He let go Winnie's hand, and drew a letter from his breast pock- 
et, which he opened and handed to her. 

With a sort of reluctance Winnie took it and read as follows : 

" I have your letter of the 10th, dear Reginald. I did not reply at 
once, because I waited to reflect how I could best and most decided- 
ly answer it. 

" You must have felt, even while you wrote, that you were going 
through an empty form, although perhaps in your place I might have 
done the same ! 

" You cannot beUeve that I could dehberately choose a course 
that would insure your misery and my own. No ! I do sincerely 
thank G-od that I was enabled to know the truth before it was too 
late. Do not think that I write this with anger or bitterness. * My 
only reproach to you is that you did not take time to under- 
stand your own feelings toward me. However, that is all over, 
and, so far as I am concerned, you are perfectly free — free to marry 
our dear, eweet Winif rid if you can win her. And ifjo\x do, Regi- 
nald, be true and loving to her, as she will, as she does deserve. I 
have no more to add. I confess I would rather not meet you now ; 
later on, time will have worn down the jagged edges of the rent be- 
tween us, arid we may be good friends once more. I trust there are 
brighter, happier times before us both, for there is no reason why an 
unfortunate mistake, for which, probably, no one was really to 
blame, should entail perpetual sorrow and remorse. * To bear is to 
conquer our fate.' Always sincerely yours, 

"Laura Piers," 

" How like her I " cried Winnie, her eyes sparkling with sympa- 
thetic admiration. " How noble she is in her quiet common sense I 
I wonder you can bear to give her up I " 

" She is a fine creature," returned Reginald, thoughtfully, " and 
deserves a better fellow than I am. But there is no use in reason- 
ing about it. She might be an angel, or the noblest of human be- 
ings, and yet unable * to strike the electric chain with which we're 
darkly bound ' — this magic, Winnie, was given to you, and my 
whole being vibrates to your presence, your voice, your eyes I Ah I 
Winnie, why trifle any longer with me, and lose precious hours of 
heavenly happiness for overstrained scruples ? " 

"But, Reginald," she said, in a low, almost awe-struck voice, 
and trembling from head to foot as the overpowering idea that un- 
ion with Reginald was not only possible but imminent dawned 
upon her, "if you persist in this — this determination — what will 
Lady Jervois say ? " 

" My sister ah'eady knows that nothing short of a resolute rejec- 
tion on your part will prevent your being my wife, and even then — ' ' 
a-laugh contradicted the fire that lit his eyes as he spoke — " I should 
feel tempted to try what a revival of the old half-savage plan of car- 
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rying you offmight do." A slight shiver, more of dread than pleas- 
ure, passed through Winnie's veins ; she almost feared the passion 
she had evoked. 

"But your mother, Reggie, dearl she objected to Laura^ what 
will she say to me ? " 

" She is prepared to receive you as a daughter ; I have settled all 
that Whether my poor mother's powers of opposition were worn 
out^ or that she objected to some flaw in Laura from which you are 
free, I do not know, but she is quite willing to receive you ; you see, 
dearest, you possess the passport of beauty." 

" Ah I how unjust it all is ; Laura is worth much more than I 
am." 

" Possibly," returned Eeginald, smiling, " but not tome. Now, 
my own, my love, my life ! I have disposed of every objection; you 
can have nothing to urge against our speedy marriage." 

Winnie rose suddenly from her seat and walked a little way 
from him, then turning, stood with clasped hands dropped before 
her. " I can scarcely believe it possible, " she said, almost in a whis- 
per, " how can it be — I am so alone — I cannot stay here — I have no 
home to go to." 

" Come to mine," cried Reginald, starting to her side and draw- 
ing her to him in a long, tender embrace. " By heaven, I will make 
it a happy one to you. My sister is your friend, and you must only 
leave her house as my wife ; your loneliness, the fact that my at- 
tachment to you has cut you off from your nearest friends, all de- 
mand an immediate marriage ; within a month all preliminaries can 
be arranged, and we can leave the Grange as man and wife." 

"Here I to be married here I in the house with that horrid Sir 
Gilbert ! Oh no ! — dear, dear Reggie, that is quite impossible, and 
to be married without seeing Laura and the Admiral ! It would be 
too disgraceful It would indeed look like guilt ; do you not see it 
yourself — think for me." 

" I will ; let us consult my sister ; but my own, my sweetest life, I 
have your promise, your full, free consent? you will be mine so 
soon as matters can be arranged ? " 

Trembling in every limb, too dazed by vivid light against a dark 
background to keep her judgment clear, Winnie yielded to her lov- 
er's caress, and folded in his arms, sobbed against his breast. " It is 
too wicked to be so happy, and yet I think, oh ! so bitterly, of Laura ; 
she is left alone and poor and deserted, while love and light and all 
things seem heaped upon me I Ah I Reginald, I am strangely fear- 
ful of the future." 

" Why," he whispered, passionately, " your future is mine, and it 
is mine to repay the happiness you give — for you love me, Winnie." 

A deep sigh, a slight pressure of the hand which lay upon his arm, 
and Reginald laid his lips on hers with the first fervid kiss of per- 
mitted love. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE sudden and complete ruin which had overtaken the Admi- 
ral was probably the best tonic that could have been adminis- 
tered to Laura. It roused her and drew her completely out of her- 
self. To be able to help and comfort her guardian, who was more 
than a father to her, because he had voluntarily undertaken a par- 
ent's part, was something to live for. She had a work, an especially 
congenial work given to her, and she felt new energy and courage 
spring up at the unexpected demand for them. 

The evil tidings were first communicated by their neighbor, Mr. 
Brown, in his character of a city man well versed in stock-exchange 
mysteries. 

Mrs. Crewe disdainfully refused credence to the tale of woe. 

"TheSzolnok Canal Company," she cried, "I never heard any- 
thing about it ; I don't believe it I The Admiral is much too solid 
and Grod-f earing a man to put his money into any such trashy con- 
cern. Hey, Laura ? " 

" I am not sure," said Laura, thoughtfully. " I have a recollec- 
tion that Mrs. Trent said something about her husband feeling un- 
easy because Admiral Desbarres had been tempted by a doubtful 
investment." 

"It would be awful and woeful for us if he has," said Mrs. Crewe, 
looking very grave ; "I must see how much of the money he gave 
me for you is left in the bank, and keep it as the apple of my eye. 
It may prove a useful store for that good, blessed man. Eh I Lau- 
ra ? I wish I knew for certain how the land lies, for if the worst 
comes to the worst, I vriU let that first floor again, and this is just the 
best season for letting," 

" We shall soon see the Admiral. He will soon be in town again. 
Is it not a little strange that he should not have come to see us when 
he was last in London ? " 

" It was very strange, Laura dear," emphatically, " and in my 
opinion a very bad sign. I am afraid it is a very bad sign, Laura." 

" Perhaps it is," returned Laura, thoughtfully ; an undefined fear 
of coming trouble pressing upon her. It was too true, the Szolnok 
Canal Company closed up with an utter crash. 

The only other considerable shareholder besides the Admiral, 
having any HabiUties, thought it wiser to "go under " for awhile, 
and disappeared from view. The Admiral, having invested nearly 
the whole of his available funds in the purchase of shares, only the 
half of which were called up, was liable for something little short of 
nine thousand pounds ; all that he possessed in the way of capital, 
his pretty little property near Tunbridge Wells, some small savings 
of income effected almost in spite of himself, all was swallowed up. 

Messrs. Thurston and Trent talked largely of proceeding against 
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the directors and promoters, of unmasking nefarious transactions, 
and inflicting summary justice on a certain secretary absent with- 
out leave ; but 'the Admiral would hear of nothing to this effect. 
When he had somewhat recovered from the sort of stupefaction 
which at first dulled him, he said he had not been deceived in any 
way. He was aware the schetne had been in embryo. He had 
been informed that the company awaited the decision of the Hun- 
garian Chamber, and if he was deceived, he had deceived himself. 
Why should he revenge his self-deception on others ? He was mis- 
taken, they all had been mistaken, and all must suffer ; he was will- 
ing to take his share, and asked no more. 

Mr. Thurston was touched by his self-abnegation. 

" I do not think there is another man quite up to the Admiral's 
mark in all London," he said. 

" So much the better," growled Mr. Trent. " Impostors and 
blacklegs would have it all their own way if many Admiral Des- 
barres existed, to be a prey unto their teeth." 

" I am not so sure," returned the dignified head partner. " A 
large number of Admirals would leaven the whole lump." 

The news of the catastrophe spread like wildfire, and brought 
Mrs. Trent to condole with Laura. She was too much engaged to 
see her young relative often, yet she never quite neglected her, and 
her present visit was paid with the object of ascertaining if she 
could in' any way assist Laura in obtaining employment, or pupils ; 
" for," she said, " I fear the Admiral's power of helping you will be 
sadly crippled. Have you seen him since his return ? " 

" No," replied Laura. " He wrote to tell me he was in town, but 
too much engaged to come here for a few days, adding that he had 
met with severe losses." 

" I do not imagine they would affect him, but for the necessity of 
holding back his bounteous hand ; many will feel them more than 
himself." 

" Quite true, my dear Mrs. Trent," said Mrs. Crewe, who caught 
the last words as she came into the room, " and I earnestly hope the 
wretches who have robbed and plundered our dear friend may be 
brought to justice." 

" So do I," replied Mrs. Trent, rising to shake hands with her. 
" But I fear there is little prospect of punishing them." 

" It seems to me," cried Mrs. Crewe, " that the law is framed for 
the express purpose of sheltering evil doers." 

" You must not let Mr. Trent hear you say so," said his wife, 
laughing, " but I am sometimes inclined to think so myself ; how- 
ever, I have just been discussing with Laura what is to be done, as 
our good friend's means now will be so limited, that her very charm- 
ing talent for painting may prove most useful." 

" I have always wished to help myself," returned Laura, simply, 
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and proceeded to recount her success in selling her designs for nee- 
dlework, adding, " yesterday I ventured to take one or two of my 
smaller sketches, and showed them to the head of the establishment 
for which I have worked. He is a man of some culture and much 
taste. He seemed pleased with them, and asked me if I cared to 
copy, as there were two or three pictures in the South Kensington 
Museum of which he would like copies. Of course I said I should 
be glad to try, and he repliedthat he would think about it" 

" This might turn out very pleasant and profitable," cried Mrs. 
Trent. " We must find out what price you ought to ask." 

" As a mere beginner, I had better leave the price to my employ- 
er," said Laura. 

" That is alway s her way," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe ; " always un- 
dervaluing hersell*' 

" Which will never do, Laura, if you intend to enter the labor 
market," said Mrs. Trent^ pleasantly. " Now, as we are all friends, 
and talking confidentially, let me ask, with the sincerest interest, 
what has become of Reginald Piers ? " 

" I am sure you do not ask from idle curiosity," returned Laura, 
looking straight at the speaker, while Mrs. Crewe listened intently. 
" And I am sure your kindness to me entitles you to an answer ; 
but I can only say, that beyond having seen in the paper that he 
was one of the party in Lord Dereham's yacht, I know nothijig." 

" Absolutely nothing I " echoed Mrs. Crewe, despondently. 

" Then," persisted Mrs. Trent, " excuse me, dear, if I give you 
pain — but is it all over between you ? " 

" Quite over," said Laura with surprising firmness ; " our differ- 
ence of opinion was too deep-rooted to be reconciled, and once the 
pain of separation is over, we are better apart." 

" You amaze me," replied Mrs. Trent ** I guessed, of course, 
that there had been some quarrel, but never thought matters had 
gone so far. If anything will bring Reginald Piers back to you, it 
is the Admiral's ruin." 

" I do not think so ; " she spoke very quietly. " Not that I doubt 
Reginald's generosity and disinterestedness." 

" /should think not 1 " — emphatically from Mrs. Crewe. 

" And," continued Laura, " I hope hereafter we may be good 
friends— more is out of the question." 

" I am sure," cried Mrs. Crewe, with a sudden, surprising burst of 
tears, " I never thought our bright^ happy days of last summer 
would end in all this cruel disappointment ; that nice, charming, 
agreeable Mr. Piers sent off at a tangent, and the dear, blessed Ad- 
miral reduced to want I Not that he ever shall want while I have 
a crumb or a roof. You tell your husband, Mrs. Trent, that I can 
manage for him better than any one else ; and, although I never did 
it before, I will put a card in my window this day (you'll print it for 
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me, Laura, you do all those things so well), and see if I cannot near- 
ly make my rent out of those two best rooms upstairs. I have two 
more for my kind, good, revered friend, and Laura and I can be 
quite com — comfortable in the attics " (more tears). 

" Dear Mrs. Crewe I you are all I imagined you were I " exclaim- 
ed Mrs. Trent " I assure you it will be a great comfort to Mr. 
Trent to think you can accommodate our friend, for he is deeply 
concerned about him — and you know he is not destitute — he has 
his half -pay." 

" A very short way that will go — to do all he has been accustom- 
ed to do, and which it will break his heart to leave undone." 

" I hope soon to be quite off his hands," said Laura ; " my unex- 
pected success gives me hope of independence." 

" Independence, indeed I " quoth Mrs. Crewe, indignantly. " I 
have no patience to hear you speak, when you have thrown away 
independence, and fortune, and happiness, and everything for a 
crotchet — a bit of bad temper, I suspect." 

Laura colored and her eyes filled — but she kept silence. 

" Come, come," said Mrs. Trent, soothingly. " We do not know 
the facts of the case, and I have strong faith in Laura's judgment 
and true-heartedness. Now I must run away. You will let me 
know if the Admiral decides on staying with you — but I shall hear 
through Mr. Trent. By the way, somebody told me that Reginald 
was in Paris ; I should think he must be on his way home by this 
time," and Mrs. Trent rose to depart. " I will remind Katie's draw- 
ing-master that you would like some pupils. I think he could help 
you, Laura." 

With much graceful cordiality Mrs. Trent took leave of her kins- 
woman and Mrs. Crewe ; aad as soon as the door had closed upon 
her, Laura exclaimed, " I have a bad headache, Mrs. Crewe ; I think 
the first air of spring affects me; I will go and lie down till tea-time," 
and she made her escape upstairs. Mrs. Crewe stood for a moment 
gazing after her, and shaking her head solemnly ; then she called 
vigorously for " CollinB." 

Safe in her own chamber, Laura strove to brace herself for the in- 
evitable. Reginald in Paris I Then he was on his way home! 
Then he would see Winnie, and their marriage would inevitably 
take place. After that she could no longer disguise the whole truth. 

When at length Admiral Desbarres understood his own position 
sufficiently to form any plans, his first step was to explain it thor- 
oughly to his ward, or, as he considered her, his adopted daughter. 
She was shocked to see how careworn his fine, high-bred face had 
grown, and how much grayer his abundant dark hair had become. 

No Reposed monarch could have been received with more pro- 
found and tender reverence by his most devoted and hopeful adher- 
euts, than was the noble old i^s^ilovhy his protegees when at length he 
made his appearance at Leamington Road. 
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*' We have long anticipated this pleasure," said Mrs. Crewe, ad- 
vancing to meet him with grace and dignity, having made a moat 
careful toilette for the occasion. " Your presence is aJways a/efe to 
us." 

Laura could only murmur, " Dear, dear guardian," embracing 
him with unusual impulsiveness. 

" Now, my dear sir," cried Mrs. Crewe, " before anything is said 
or done, tell me, have you had luncheon ? You will forgive my 
remarking it, but you have rather an exhausted air." 

" Thank you," he replied, " I was obliged to leave my lodgings 
early, and have not eaten since." 

" Then let us go to luncheon at oncCy^ cried Mrs. Crewe, highly de- 
lighted with this reply, and she led the way into the dining-room, 
where a neat little repast had been laid out with great attention as 
to details, and the hospitable lady of the house pressed all that was 
choicest upon her honored guest. 

" Try a glass of this sherry, Admiral Desbarres I I am no great 
judge, but my dear son purchased a few dozen before he left, that I 
should always have a good glass of wine in the house." 

" I thank you, but I do not find wine at all necessary. I never 
took much, and latterly I have suffered from a dull pain and con- 
fusion in my head, so that it is perhaps wiser to avoid everything in 
the shape of alcohol." 

" Give up your wine, my dear sir I " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe 
aghast, " you must allow me to protest against such imprudence, for 
imprudent it really is. It is more than ever necessary I The feel- 
ings you complain of are more probably the result of insufficient al- 
cohol than too much I " 

A long and thoroughly confidential conversation ensued, ia 
which Mrs. Crewe expounded her views, and made many practical 
suggestions ; the deep interest and warm regard which she uncon- 
sciously displayed evidently touched and gratified the Admiral, who 
agreed with much that she offered for his consideration ; finally, she 
announced triumphantly that she was in treaty with a new " in- 
mate " recommended by her good neighbor, Mr. Brown. 

"I think much of Winnie," the Admiral resumed suddenly. 
" She is a dear child, and I would fain act a father's part toward her, 
but it does not appear to be God's will that I should do so. I have 
explained matters fully in a letter to her brother at Bombay, who 
seems to be a worthy young man. He has some time back signifi ed 
his intention of maintaining his brother at school for another year 
and a half, after which his London correspondent would take him 
into -his counting-house, to learn business, and finally he is to go to 
Bombay to j oin his brother. Herbert therefore seems provided for. 
But Winifrid I I confess Winnie's destiny troubles me." 

" At present she seems very happily placed with Lady Jervois, 
and likely to remain with her," cried Laura. 
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" Need I add," remarked Mrs. Crewe, " that at Christmas holiday 
time, and at such intervals, I shall be most happy to receive the dear 
girl for a little relaxation." 

It V7a8 after this interview that Laura wrote the letter we have 
seen Winnie receive, and her reply had more of cheerfulness and 
content than any of her previous communications. * She was full of 
warmest, tenderest sympathy, and Laura felt that they were once 
more, or nearly once more, on the old footing of affection and confi- 
dence. Then a long break occurred in their correspondence. Laura 
was excessively occupied, and^ Winnie did not write. 

The days were now longer and brighter, and one of the best ef- 
fects of the necessities of her own and her guardian's position was 
that Laura, in her anxiety to turn her accomplishments to some use, 
forced herself once more to use the little painting-room, the scene of 
so much happiness, and so rude and sudden a disenchantment ; and 
here the Admiral would sometimes visit her, for day by day he grew 
fonder of his grave, gentle, capable ward, while she felt freer and 
more at home with him than she had ever hoped to be. 

The changes and preparations, too, necessitated by the advent of 
so important an " inmate " as the Admiral, proved a wonderful re- 
lief and occupation to Laura. 

A note of punctuality and carefulness was stnick in the already 
regular household, and Collins was subdued into noiselessness. 

" After all, my dear, there is nothing like a mah in the house," 
said Mrs. Crewe, when Laura and herseli had planned out the slight- 
ly-altered routine of their day's work and duty ; " it gives a sort of 
centre to one's ideas, an object to keep order for. For real punctu- 
ality and right management, there is nothing like working for some 
one who can't quite understand your machinery." 

" How is that ? " asked Laura. " I should imagine it is better to 
work for some one who understands and can make allowances for 
your difficulties." 

" That is just it, " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. " People who are always 
making allowances never get anything rightly and well done, and 
then one gets careless one's sell I confess I like a man in the house, 
provided he is quiet and regular ; and to have a man of the Admiral's 
position and character as an inmate, casts a sort of halo over any 
home; I am sure that Mr. Reid ought to esteem himself fortunate 
to be in such an establishment" 

" Thai Mr. Reid " was Mrs. Crewe's new lodger, a very respecta- 
ble, accurate personage, recommended by Mr. jBrown, who carried 
his business habits into the minutiae of private life, and insisted on 
receiving the fullest value for his money. 

The absolute daily presence of so peculiar and saintly a man as the 
Admiral in the house, naturally brought about a considerable change 
in the tone and conduct of the houseliold. Collins no longer exe- 

lU 
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cuted all her manoeuvers at a run, nor could Mrs. Crewe utter re- 
bukes in audible tones from the top landing while the ol^ect of her 
objurgations was at the bottom of the kitchen stairs. 

Her remonstrances were probably none the less energetic be- 
cause half whispered close to her victim. Moreover, in considera- 
tion of so magiflficent an inmate. Mrs. Crewe, after mature delibera- 
tion, admitted a diurnal boy, wno smeared the boots and took the 
edge off the knives for some weeks, till practice made perfect^ when 
he immediately struck for higher wages, and Mrs. Crewe, though 
deeply indignant^ compromised matters ; thus Collins was able to 
be severely neat at an earlier hour. 

Then the Admiral read prayers morning and evening, and this 
changed the aspect of the ceremony considerably. Passages of holy 
writ were no longer selected with reference to CoUins's iniquities, 
but both prayers and passages were read with tenderness and com- 
plete devotion — simple, unstrained, that breathed a blessed sense of 
peace and good-will on the hearts of his hearers. 

To Laura the hour of family prayer acquired a charm such as it 
never had before, even in her earlier days. Site sometimes found 
herself wondering if repetition would not weaken its effect^ but it 
did not, so marvelous is the power of sympathy in conveying to 
others the deep and warm convictions of an ardent spirit 

Sometimes the good Admiral was moved to expound a portion 
of Scripture, in*a very child-like manner, slowly and with consider- 
able searching for words, striving to show forth his own convic- 
tions, as the spirit gave him utterance ; sometimes he sought to il- 
lustrate sacred history by his own experience in Eastern lands, 
when he was apt to enlarge upon his reminiscences, until suddenly 
some phrase would remind him that he was exalting himself, and he 
would come to an abrupt conclusion. 

Mrs. Crewe herself was largely influenced by the presence of so 
exceptional a personage. One thing only troubled her. Her illus- 
trious visitor rarely showed himself in the church affected by his 
protigiee. He generally attended divine worship in a remote taber- 
nacle, where the authority of mother church, " as by law estab- 
lished," was not recognized, and where one or two old naval and 
military officers of strong religious tendencies were wont to congre- 
gate, and occasionally give discourses when the regular minister 
was ill or absent, the outlines of the sect being wide, and admitting 
all kinds of variation in the routine of its services. 

Laura had taken upon herself the care of her guardian's sitting- 
room, carefully dusting it when opportunity offered, and replenish- 
ing a couple of vases which adorned his mantel-piece with flowers — 
more, she soon became her guardian's secretary. Composition was 
a labor to the Admiral. He wished to be short, yet pohte — distinct, 
yet kind, in his letters, and, to his own dismay, he generally made 
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his epistles hard and abrupt. This gave him infinite trouble. He 
would not willingly hurt a fly, and he was wont to touch and re- 
touch his letters till they were curiosities of correction. 

• ••«•••• 

It was a fine, warm morning in the first days of April. Laura 
was in her guardian's room, taking some last instructions before he 
went out to keep an appointment with Mr. Trenty when Mrs. Crewe 
entered with a biscuit and a glass of sherry for the Admiral's refresh- 
ment. 

" Ton must not go out fasting, my dear sir I And, oh I Laura, 
here is a letter for you ; it came about an hour ago, but seeing it was 
from dear Winnie, I knew there was no hurry." With an amiable 
smile, she handed it to Laura, whose heart ^ave a wild throb and 
then beat hard. She could not venture to open it before witnesses, 
and taking advantage of an animated conversation which arose be- 
tween Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral on the subject of luncheons in 
general, she left the room and ran upstairs to her own. After look- 
ing intently a moment at the address, she opened it and read as fol- 
lows: 

" Dearest Laura, — I do not know how to write to you ; how to 
tell you what is to be told — what no one but myself must tell you. 
Some days ago — ^I do not know how long, for everything seems 
vague and confused to me — Reginald came here. He showed me a 
letter from you, setting him free. . He said he was unhappy. He 
pressed me to marry him ; I consented. We are to be married im- 
mediately. 

" There, I have told you everything ; I do not know if I have 
done well or ill, but I do not seem to have any power to say no to 
him. Oh, Laura ! am I very base ? I only know that I am very 
unhappy, though I am going to marry the man I love I you know 
how I must love him ! Must I, therefore, lose you ? Ah I if you 
knew how I value you, how ardently I wish either that Reginald 
had never met you, or myself, you would see that, however I may 
act, my heart is not false to you. Will you explain all this to the 
Admiral ? Will you tell Mrs. Crewe ? How will they judge me ? 
How shall I dare to see them ? Is it not dreadful, dearest, to begin 
a new life under such auspices ? and yet I cannot say no. I long to 
see you, yet shrink from the meeting. But you are so strong and 
good that I can trust you still. Write to me, help me, as you have 
ever done. 

" I am coming to town with Lady Jervois in about a fortnight. 
She is most kind to me, she seems to have no will save her brother's. 
I shall stay with her till I am her sister ; write to me then, dear, and 
if you will come and see me, I will let you know where we are. I 
dare not come to Leamington Road, I feel as if the stones there 
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would cry out against me. Write and tell me how the Admiral is, 
how he has received this strange-news. 

" Dear, dear Laura, do not turn against me. You are the one 

creature I can trust except 1 Ah I he must love me well to be 

false to you I Always your loving 

" WiNIFRID." 

Laura sat for some minutes holding this letter in her hand, and 
gazing with brimful eyes at the well-known writing, while the past 
rose up and unrolled its canvas before her. The sweet monotony of 
those schoolroom days when they worked and played and rambled 
together, without a thought or a fear for the morrow ! and nearer 
times, not yet a year gone by, when they had wept together for the 
loss of one who was father to both ! How vividly their farewell look 
at Dresden, the silent kiss with which each pledged herself to the 
other, came back to her. And since, was it all reai ? 

It would not do to sit dreaming there. She must acquit herself 
of Winnie's commission. She must break this news to the Admiral 
and Mrs. Crewe. What a task ! She shrank from it with inex- 
pressible reluctance. It was cruel to lay such a burden upon her. 
Yet who else could bear it for Winnie ? 

The Admiral would be gone in half an hour ; should she disturb 
him with this letter now, or wait till he returned ? She would 
wait. 

And Mrs. Crewe, when should she tell her ? 

" Not before the Admiral. Why it is barely half -past twelve ; 
there is yet time before he goes out ; I will see if he is alone." 

She went slowly, the letter in her hand, to her guardian, and 
found him alone, and putting up his writing things. 

'* I will do all that for you, dear guardian, if you will sit down and 
listen to me." She felt she was very white and that her mouth was 
parched. 

" What has happened, Laura ? " asked the Admiral, looking earn- 
estly at her. 

" I have a letter from Winnie,'' she replied, leaning her hand on 
the table, as the Admiral resumed his seat, " and she is going to be 
married." 

" To be married," repeated the Admiral, " this is very unexpect- 
ed. Who has she met ? Who does she think of marrying ? " 

" Reginald Piers," returned Laura, gathering up her forces, 

" Who f " exclaimed the Admiral. 

Laura repeated the name. 

" Impossible," said her guardian. " It cannot be possible ! " he 
repeated. 

" Listen to me, dear sir," urged Laura. " I have long expected 
this I months ago accident proved to me that Reginald had mistak- 
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en his kindly friendship with myself for a warmer feeling, that he 
had engaged himself to me too hastily, and that he had fallen pas- 
sionately in love with Winnie. You can imagine there was but one 
course left for me — to release him ! He did his best to persuade me 
against this resolution. While Winnie, who is, I am certain, inno- 
cent of any intentional treachery, refused to see him or hold any 
communication with him ; then he went away. A curious fate 
guided her to Lady Jervois. More than a mon& ago I had a letter 
from Reginald, from Paris, offering to renew our engagement I 
refused. He soon after went to the Q-range, and to-aay I have 
thisf' 

The latter part of her speech was uttered hurriedly, and in a low 
voice, as if she distrusted her own strength. The Admiral looked 
at her bewildered for a moment. " May I read it ? " he said, look- 
ing at the letter in her hand. Laura hesitated, and then, thinking it 
would tend to exonerate Winnie, she gave it to him ; the Admiral 
read with great deliberation, while Laura watched him eagerly, her 
heart beating a little less painfully than when she began to speak ; 
the first desperate plunge was over, and she experienced a certain 
measure of relief. 

" This letter confirms your view," he said, a sUght huskiness of 
voice showing that he was much moved. " It bears the stamp of 
good feeling, but it was too heavy a task to set you to tell me such a 
tale. Reginald Piers ought to have done it himself. It is all very 
disastrous for her as well as for you. I am grieved for you, Laura. 
God has seen fit to try you in a fierce furnace. I cannot know how 
your heart has stood the fire, but externally you have borne your- 
self well." He rose, and drawing her to him, kissed her solemnly 
on the brow. Laura's bosom heaved at this unwonted recognition. 

" I am so surprised and pained that I can hardly think distujctly," 
continued the Admiral. " I can see, however, that for such a mis- 
fortune there is no help. I have no patience with young Piers ; he 
ought to have allowed a longer time to elapse before he avowed all 
by this hasty plan of marriage ! It is disrespectful to you." 

" We ought to remember," urged Laura, " that Winnie has no 
home and no means of support. Reginald must feel anxious to 
shelter and protect her. In short, dear sir, we cannot undo what is 
done ; let us not add to poor Winnie's uneasiness." 

The Admiral looked at her and smiled tenderly. " My dear, you 
have sufiered much, and I believe you will yet reap a rich reward. 
Be of good cheer ; there is a love beyond all that any human heart 
can give waiting for you, if you have not already grasped it. I 
must not delay any longer ; I am late. Q-od be with you, Laura I " 

He took up his hat and stick, and left the room. Laura stood 
looking after him for ^some seconds, and then turned mechanically 
to arrange his papers, writing-book, etc., infinitely thankful that so 
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much of her task was over. By the time she had put her guardian's 
room in order, however, she was quite composed, and able to decide 
on the best mode of proceeding as regarded Mrs. Crewe. Finally, 
she decided on waiting till the hour of after-dinner repose before 
opening the flood-gates upon herself, more especially as GoUins and 
Mrs. Crewe were deep in the weekly cleaning of that Mr. Reid's 
apartment — an undertaking, like all others in the house, " begun, 
continued, and ended " under governmental inspection. 

Dinner was nearly half an hour late in consequence, and Laura 
was glad of the delay. 

" It is a good opportunity to get all that done when the Admiral 
is out," said Mrs. Crewe, coming quickly into the room. " You do 
not mind having dinner a few minutes later, my dear ? But now I 
am sure you must be quite hungry. Pray sit down. For what we 
are about to receive may the Lord make us truly thankful — ColHns, 
you have forgotten the salt-spoons I I have not a recherche dinner 
to-day, Laura dear. Cold roast-beef and salad is a great resource 
on cleaning-up days ; but with macaroni and some preserved apri- 
cots will, I trust, suffice to sustain nature till tea-time, when I have 
a picture of a steak, with pickled walnuts, for the Admiral; I am 
certain it is as tender as a chicken. I observe that he is obliged to 
be careful with his teeth — though I would not notice it for the 
world. Well, we have made those rooms like a new pin ! Yet I 
dare say that Mr. Reid will take no notice of it ; or if he does, it will 
only be to grumble if any of his stupid old papers have been put out 
of their places I 1 do not want him to know that I stood over Col- 
lins the whole time (she is really not to be trusted for a thorough 
cleaning). But that man looks on me as his landlady, and nothing 
more. Laura, dear, you are not eating a mouthful ! What is the 
matter with you ? Come, now, you must have a glass of wine. 
You are looking like a ghost, and it is just absurd to live on a crust 
of bread and a glass of water ! " 

" I am sure water suits me much better than wine," rephed Laura 
at the end of this long speech, which had been a good deal inter- 
rupted by dispensing the beef, mixing the salad, and cutting up 
Toppy's dinner. 

" Don't tell me ! " cried Mrs. Crewe, performing an energetic fan- 
tasia on the hand bell. " I hate all that abstemious nonsense. You 
generally find the sort of people who make a merit of starving 
themselves, cross-grained and cold natured. It is the duty of a 
Christian to enjoy in moderation the good things that his heavenly 
Father provides so plentifully for us miserable sinners. Collins, I 
have been ringing this half hour. Here is your dinner, my girl. 
Go — go, and eat it up ; you have had a hard morning's work. There 
are some cold potatoes on the lower right-hand shelf of the larder ; 
warm them up for yourself, and — stop, h^re is some mustard — 
bring a saucer for Toppy ; I have a little piece of cake for her ; she 
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does not like apricots. Run away now and eat your dinner ; Miss 
Piers and myself want nothing more." 

A pause ensued, while Toppy's second course was arranged and 
presented to her. Then Mrs. Crewe arose, unlocked a special cup- 
board, and took from thence a decanter of the sacred sherry. 

"Now I insist on your taking a glass, Laura; you are looking 
miserably ill." 

" You need not insist, dear Mrs. Crewe. I am quite ready to take 
it," returned Laura, who felt quite nervous and tremulous. 

" That's right, my dear," cried Mrs. Crewe, pouring out a bump- 
er. " I will keep you in countenance ; as it is not every day that 
you and I indulge in this fashion, let us drink my precious son's 
health, and dear Winnie's ; may they both be happy and prosper- 
ous!" 

Laura felt almost startled at the curious coincidence of Mrs. 
Crewe, thinking of Winnie at that moment, and associating her 
withDenzil. Did she still dream of a possible union between her 
adored son and her admired young friend ? She, however, only 
murmured " may they indeed be happy," and fell into a deep, pain- 
ful silence, wliile Mrs. Crewe talked on cheerfully. 

At last the dinner things were cleared away, the crumbs swept 
up, and Mrs. Crewe prepared for her period of repose, when with 
the Standard in hand, or, now the Admiral was installed, The Times^ 
wliich, as she observed, had an aristocratic tone about it ; she dozed 
over the Fashionable Intelligence or the PoUce News, or was roused 
into keen attention by some thundering article against ministerial 
iniquity in high places ; then Laura girt up the loins of her resolu- 
tion, and, as in her first essay that morning, plunged into her subject. 

" I am glad you thought of drinking Winifrid's health," she be- 
gan, " for in the letter I had from her this morning she tells me she 
will probably soon be married." 

" Married ! " almost screamed Mrs. Crewe, sitting upright in her 
arm-chair, " you do not say — ^why, she has never said a word to 
lead you to suppose that there was a chance of such a thing, not, at 
least, that /" (with strong emphasis) " was allowed to near of. 
Why, I thought that no one ever crossed the threshold at Ashley 
Grange. Who in the world is she going to be married to ? " 

" You could never guess," returned Laura, hurriedly, " and I am 
almost afraid to tell you, for I know you will be vexed at first ; she 
is to be married almost immediately to my cousin." 

" Your cousin," repeated Mrs. Crewe, unable to take in the idea, 
" what cousin ? " 

" Reginald Piers," said Laura, in a low voice. 

"What — your own fiancee — Winnie going to marry him! 
Well ! of all the base, vile treachery I eVer heard of, this is the worst. 
Why " a pause of wordless indignation, " nothing that I ever 
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read of in the Family Herald^ or elsewhere, equals it ; and you can 
sit there and tell me coolly. I declare it seems as if you had no f eel- 
ingyourself." 

Tnis was a li ttle too much. Laura's eyes filled with tears, a quick 
sob heaved her bosom, and caught Mrs. Crewe's ear. " Laura, dear, 
forgive me 1 I spoke thoughtlessly. Heaven knows what you 
must have endured ! But I do not seem to be able to understand it. 
Is this the cause of your breaking with Mr. Piers ? Ah I I see it all. 
Well, to think that Winnie, whom I loved like a daughter (indeed I 
hoped at one time she might have been), should have stolen his 
heart from you, who were like mother and sister in one to her ; it is 
more than I can bear. Oh I the bright, beautiful viper ! Never let 
her come near me again." 

" But, Mrs. Crewe, Winnie is no viper; she is more sinned against 
than sinning 1 " Laura proceeded to plead for her as she had done to 
the Admiral, and ended by offering the letter she had received that 
morning to Mrs. Crewe for perusal, as the best defense of the delin- 
quent she could offer. 

Mrs. Crewe read it with knitted brow, and afterwards wiped her 
eyes as she returned it to Laura. " Oh I it is all very fine," she said, 
" but between them they have cheated you out of l5ie sunshine and 
prosperity of your life : of all the selfish creatures on the face of the 
earth young men are the worst 1 But, Laura^ my love, I consider 
that you have been decidedly ill-judging and imprudent From 
your own account, Mr. Piers was more than willing to fulfill his en- 
gagement with you, and you should have held him to it These sort 
of violent fancies, such as he seems to have for your cousin, die 
away very soon ; in a few months all would have been right, and 
what a position you would have secured for yourself, while Winnie 
would no t be a penny the worse. I really think ' ' 

" No I Mrs. Crewe I It is impossible you can believe me capa- 
ble of such meanness as this," interrupted Laura, with much anima- 
tion. " How could any man respect a wife who could so act ? " 

" Ah 1 my dear 1 men care very little for anything in a woman 
but what contributes to their own comfort and amusement ; that is, 
the greater number of them — and ten to one the first quarrel he has 
with that handsome cousin of yours " (" our dear Winnie " no long- 
er), " he will say he wished die had never drawn him away from 
you." 

*' Good Heavens ! " cried Laura, horrified, " you do not think he 
could be such a wretch." 

" Maj he never be worse," returned Mrs. Crewe, with prophetic 
solemnity. " To think of all this tragedy going on under my very 
nose — and I never knew a word of it — I must say you were ail very 
deep. Ah 1 there was one though, now I think or it, you could not 
bUnd — clever as you both were. I remember sitting here talking 
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to Denzil one night not long before he sailed, and he said to me, 
talking of Winnie, * That dream or fancy is over ; she is a sweet 
creature, God help her, for she will need help,' or words to that ef- 
fect J and then speaking of you, he said how pleased he was that 
you were to be with me ; and adding, * If I am not mistaken, she is 
a grand woman.' Depend upon it, he saw how matters stood — only 
/should call you a foolish, instead of a grand woman." 

" Did Mr. Crewe say so ? " exclaimed Laura. " I remember once 
thinking he perceived more than we thought. Ah I it was a terri- 
Dle time for both Winnie and mysell Come, dear Mrs. Crewe, you 
are, after the Admiral, my best, my only friend : help me over this 
rugged bit of my road. * Let us bury the past and accept the pres- 
ent* " 

" I will do whatever you hke, Laura, dear," cried Mrs. Crewe, 
holding out her arms to her, " and am too glad to help you in any 
way, for if ever there was an angel of a girl, you are : only do not 
ask me to send messages to your cousin. I am a poor, insignificant 
widow and I dare say wkat I think is of little matter, but if either 
of those creatures that have broken your heart and blighted your 
fortunes come near me, they will hear more than they would like." 

" My heart is not broken," said Laura, firmly. *' Wounded nigh 
unto death, I confess, but living stilL This life of ours is vide 
enough and rich enough to aflford more than one way to happiness, 
or at least content." 

" Well for you you can think so ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe with 
warm sympathy. " In your place I should long to tear their eyes 
out — were it not for the purifying power of divine grace," she added, 
remembering herself. " Now, Laura, dear, you must be quite worn 
out; go and lie down for awhile, and, as you have not eaten a 
mouthful of dinner, I will bring you a strong cup of tea and a nice 
round of buttered toast about four o'clock." 

"You are too kind and thoughtful," said Laura, kissing her. 
" But you know I am to be in B. street with my Cheddington pict- 
ure at quarter-past four, so I must go and get ready now. Wish 
me good luck, for if Mr. Deacon likes it, he may not only buy it, but 
employ me to make the copy of which he spoke." 

" And this is to be luck for you ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, tragic- 
ally. 

Laura smiled, nodded her head pleasantly, and left the room to 
prepare for her expedition. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

" TN the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," said the Almighty 

X to exiled Adam, when the cherubim of the flaming sword sent 

him forth from smiling Eden to wring a hard subsistence from the 
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soil that for him brought forth but thorns and thistles. Yet in this 
stem decree was enfolded the secret of human progress, happiness, 
and consolation. What strength, and purification, and dignity 
come from labor, provided the labor be not overstrained ; what a 
delightful preparation for the joy of rest, which cannot be enjoyed 
without it ; what an invigoratmg discipline for mind and body ; 
what sweetness in the sense of success and remuneration ; what a 
relief to sorrow in the enforced variation of thought 1 

Thus at least to Laura came the blessing of work. The head of 
the house which gave her occasional employment was a man of 
some taste and knowledge, with a sound business capacity which en- 
abled him to turn his taste to account and disposed him to appreciate 
a bargain, while a disposition, good-natured from sound health and 
consciousness of success, inchned him to do " good turns " when 
they did not cost him too much. 

He examined Laura's picture with severe scrutiny, and after first 
observing that it was crude and unfinished, though not without 
promise, he ofiered a small sum for it, and gave her a commission to 
copy a " Sunset by Danby," in the Kensington Museum^ which he 
would pay for, he said, according to execution. To this Laura con- 
tentedly agreed, and, after a little artistic talk, left him, considerably 
the better for the total change in the current of her thoughts. 

Perhaps in such a case as Laura's the best consolation and support 
is a love of art. The sense of a soul in things inanimate, the ineans 
of expressing one's heart in such a universal language as outlines, 
forms, and cunningly blended colors, these give moments of perfect 
deliverance to the " dull, sullen prisoner in the body's cage " : even if 
obliged to return anon to the dim shadows of his barred dungeon 
the impeded movements of his fettered being, the hour of light and 
liberty will come again, a foretaste of the hereafter when " we shall 
know — even as we are known." 

Before she slept that night Laura penned a reply to Winnie's let- 
ler J it was short, yet it brought rest and comfort to the recipient : — 

" My own dear Winnie ; — Your letter was no surprise to me ; I 
always anticipated your marriage with Reginald j your rejection of 
him would do me no good, and I beg you not to be miserable about 
me any more. I have told the Admiral everything ; he will see 
you when you come to town, and desires me to say that, though 
grieved and disappointed,, he is still your friend. Mrs. Orewe too is 
not implacable. I am glad all concealment is at an end ; I long to 
see you j let me know directly you come, I can then learn every- 
thing. 

" Dearest Winnie, T am always yours as in the old days, truly and 
lovingly, Laura Piers." 
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This dispatched, there was nothing left but to wait and endure 
Mfs. Crewe's explanations and sudden spasms of regret and de- 
spondency. The Admiral went on his way as usual ; if he wrote to 
Keginald, he said nothing about it, and Laura was too glad to avoid 
the subject. 

Meantime the necessary preliminaries for copying the picture 
agreed upon were arranged, and she set to work upon it with great 
interest. 

The Admiral was somewhat exercised in his mind as to the pru- 
dence of letting her work in so pubUc a place, and on one occasion 
accompanied her there to judge of her surroundings himself. 
When, however, he found several other young ladies similarly em- 
ployed he was comforted, though he could not quite form a decided 
opinion as to the advisability of such a pursuit. Music he loved and 
appreciated, nay, more, it was a means of worship ; but painting — 
he was not so sure about that 

Meantime Mrs. Trent was true to her promise of trying to help 
her young relative, and procured her a pupil in the only son of a 
friend, a httle crippled boy, too fragile to be sent to school. At the 
conclusion of the note in which she asked Laura to call upon the 
boy's mother, she wrote, " I have just heard the astounding news 
that Reginald Piers is to be married immediately, and to Winnie 
Fielden 1 This explains much. I am infinitely vexed at the whole 
affair, and have evidently been mistaken in my estimate of Reggie's 
character." 

On the whole Laura escaped much of Mrs. Crewe's irrepressible 
conjectures, exclamations, and mingled reproaches and consola- 
tions, by being much away from the house in the daytime, for other 
lessons offered, and she was most diUgent in her copying. So the 
weary time of waiting wore away, and at last the expected letter 
from Winnie reached her. It was dated the evening but one be- 
fore : — 

" How can I ever thank you enough for the blest relief of your 
generous letter ? We (Lady Jervois, Sybil and I) start for London 
to-morrow morning ; pray come and see me on Wednesday after- 
noon at the Langham ; I shall be alone — and oh ! how glad I shall be 
to see your face again. Ever your loving Winnie." 

" Wednesday ! why that is to-morrow," exclaimed Laura, her 
heart beating and her pulses throbbing. 

• The day was clear and bright, the streets and squares of the West- 
boume district were alive with the indescribable movement of 
spring and '' the season " as Laura sallied forth to make her way to 
ihe Langham. 

She was too completely wrapped in her own anticipations, too 
deeply convinced of her own secure insignificance to feel any nerv- 
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ousaess in presenting herself at the grand portals of a fashionable 
hotel 

" Lady Jervois," said the porter in reply to her inquiries, turning 
to the list of rooms in his bureau. "No. 278. (Lift at end of right 
hand passage, get out at second story)." 

After a few giddy moments, during which she almost prayed 
not to meet Reginald, Laura found herself tapping at a door. 
" Come in," said a voice, and she crossed the threshold of a large 
handsome room full of subdued sunshine, the Venetians being low- 
ered. Her first impression was of a general Utter, as small parcels, 
books, mantles, a hat, and a long lace scarf lay scattered about. A 
delicious perfume of violets pervaded the atmosphere from a quanti- 
ty of tliat flower which filled a large tazza ; near one of the windows, 
in the simple mourning dress which erst was her best, sat Winnie 
at a writing-table, and beside it, in her bonnet and cloak, stood Lady 
Jervois. 

The moment Winnie caught a glimpse of her visitor she started up 
with a little cry, and rushed to throw her arms round Laura ; she 
clung to her without speaking for a few seconds, covering her 
cheeks, her hair, the morsel of her throat left open with kisses. " I 
knew you would come, dear, dear Laura ; oh ! how rejoiced I am to 
see you." 

" Not more than I am to be with you 1 " 

" I suppose you will allow Miss Piers to shake hands with me," 
said Lady Jervois, coming forward with a smile. 

" Oh ! yes, dear Laura, after yourself Lady Jervois is my kindest 
friend. I cannot tell you how good she has been to me." 

" We have been some comfort to each otlier, " returned Lady 
Jervois ; " sit down. Miss Piers. I am just going out for an after- 
noon of shopping, so you and Winifrid can have along talk to your- 
selves. Make the most of it, for I do not fancy she will have many 
more spare moments for some time to come." 

A few polite inquiries for the Admiral, a little hunting for her 
list of purchases, for her patterns, her purse, etc., and Lady Jervois 
departed. 

As soon as the door was closed behind her Winnie drew near the 
sofa where Laura sat, and kneeling down beside her put her arms 
round her waist, and leaning her head against her bosom, wept for a 
moment or two very quietly, while she trembled slightly all through 
her frame ; " Oh Laura, Laura," she whispered, " you are looking 
so pale and your eyes are so sad I It breaks my heart to see you, 
and yet it is delightful to be near you I do you quite — quite forgive 
me?" 

"With my whole heart," returned Laura, pressing her in her 
arms. " Indeed I have little to forgive ; we have aU of us been 
rather helpless and the sport of circumstance." 
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" I have 80 wanted to speak to you," resumed Winnie, still in a 
half whisper. " I cannot tell any one else the sort of dread that 
mixes with my happiness ; for you know in some ways I cannot 
help being happy." 

" Of course not," said Laura, kindly ; " do you think I wish you 
to be otherwise ? " 

" No, I am sure you do not, but I seem heartless to myself; yet 

when he is with ipe Oh Laura, may I speak to you of Keginsdd ? 

you will not mind ? " 

" Not in the least, dear Winnie." 

" Ah I I cannot speak without mentioning him ; it is so strange 
how he seems in every thought — and just fills up my whole heart ; 
do you know it frightens me I " said Winnie more calmly, and rising 
to take a seat beside her cousin, whose hand she continued to hold, 
leaning her head lovingly on her shoulder. " When he is with me 
V nothing is fearful or threatening, all is bright and delightful ; but 
when I am alone I shrink from all this happiness has cost I trem- 
ble at the idea of the shadow of disloyalty that hangs about my mar- 
riage. I fear, I do not know what. " 

" I cannot mention this," resumed Winnie after a pause, " to Lady 
Jervois — it would seem a reflection on her brother. I cannot 
breathe it to Reginald, who is most sensitive to any allusion of the 
kind, and I cannot describe the nervous horror that oppresses me 1 
Have I done very wrong in promising to marry Reginald ? Answer 
me truly, Laura." 

** Certainly not, dear," returned Laura, cheerfully ; " because 
Reginald made a great mistake, it is not necessary that you should 
punish him and yourself. Your nerves are strained Do not look 
back. You are pledged to Reginald ; simply resolve to do your 
best for him, honestly and lovingly, and leave the rest to God. 
Come, let us talk of something else. It does no good to dwell on 
nervous fancies; and as to me, I have many sources of grave thought 
besides this change of my destiny. The Admiral's affairs, my own 
anxiety to collect a clientele^ all these things give me enough to think 
about. You will be delighted to hear how well I am getting on," 
and she plunged into a description of her small successes, which had 
a dubious effect on her hearer, who listened with tearful eyes and 
quivering lips. At the end she exclaimed : " And while you are 
toiling I shall be enjoying all the luxury of wealth and — oh ! how 
unjust it all seems." 

" Now, tell me all about your plans," said Laura, disregarding this 
parenthesis ; "I have heard but little as yet* ' ' 

" They are simple enough," said Winifrid, flushing all over, and 
evidently embarrassed. " You see, both Lady Jervois and Regi- 
nald think it better the marriage should take place at once. I have 
nowhere to go to, and to stay in the house with that horrid Sir GW- 
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" Not yet, oh, not yet. It is not quite five, and I have not said 
half what I wanted- Is the Admiral really coming to see me ? 
What do you think he will say ? " 

" Everything that is kind." 

" Was he not dreadfully cut up about you ? " 

" He said very little, Winnie dear ; it would be kinder to let me 
forget myself." 

" Yes, of course it would. I am so stupid. But you know how 
I love you I What ought I to do about Mrs. Crewe ? She was al- 
ways so good." 

" Ask her to come and see you and any pretty things you may 
have, and give her a hug and a kiss." 

" You are such a clever Laura ! I have not many pretty things 
yet Here," rising and going to the table where she had been sit- 
ting when Laura first came in, " here is a gift I had this morning 
from a friend of Reggie's." She took up a heavy antique-looking 
gold cross encrusted with uncut gems of many hues. " Is it not a 
quaint old thing ? This was sent to me by the Princess Mosczynski. 
She seems a great ally of Reggie's, and says she is under some obli- 
gations to him. I am sure I do not know what. She writes pret- 
tily, does she not ? " handing a pale gray note with a monogram in 
silver to Laura. " I wonder who this belonged to ? Poniatowski, 
perhaps. Reginald says she will be of great use to me in Paris." 

" Is she to meet you in Paris ? " 

" She generally lives there, I believe. We do not go directly to 
Paris. Reginald says he wants to have a peep at Normandy before 
the summer tide of cockney tourists sets in, so we are to spend a 
week or ten days among the old Norman towns and then go on to 
Paris J after that I do not know." 

"Nor care, no doubt," said Laura with a smile, as she glanced 
through the prettily worded, rather Frenchified note which ex- 
pressed the writer's wish to make her (Winnie's) acquaintance, in 
flattering phrase, and implied that she (the writer) was in some way 
indebted to Reginald for some favor or courtesy ; finally she begged 
Winnie's acceptance of the accompanying souvenir, which, though 
possessing little beauty, had the charm of association, as it once 
" adorned the noble form of one of Poland's worthiest sons." 

" It is a charming note, is it not ? " said Winifrid, as Laura gave it 
back. 

" It is," said Laura, thoughtfully. " Who is the Princess Mosc- 
zynski?" 

" I scarcely know ; I believe she is half English, and the niece of 
one of Reginald's nearest neighbors, a Lord something. I believe 
they both were of the yachting party. It seems wonderful to be on 
easy terms with nobles and princesses, eh, Laura I after my quiet 
and obscure life." 
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" You will soon get used to them ; they are but ladies and gentle- 
men after all ; and now, 4ear, dear Winnie, I must leave you ; you 
must take time to dress. When shall I see you again ? " 

" Oh, soon, soon — and yet, I do not know what engagements Lady 
Jervois may have made for me. I will send you a little note to- 
morrow, and the Admiral — ought I not to go to see him ? only it 
would be dreadful to go to that house again. Oh ! tell him to make 
his own appointment and I will be at home. I vnsh you would 
come with him, dearest ; I am rather afraid of seeing him." 

" You need not be ! I will come with him if he will let me, but I 
rather think he wants to see you alone." 

"Well, just wait for five minutes longer, Laura; does it not 
seem almost impossible that a year ago we were all together in dear, 
dreamy Dresden, and hardly remembered that Reginald was in ex- 
istence ? How much has happened since ! " 

" How much, indeed ! But you must not keep me any longer, 
Winnie ; it is getting late, and I do not care to be here when Lady 
Jervois comes back." 

" I suppose I must let you go. Oh, I have still a thousand things 
to say, but you, you will come again. I will write to you to-night ; 
good-bye dear, darling Laura 1 you do not know what a relief and 
delight your visit has been. ' ' 

A loving embrace, a few words explaining her own engagements 
for the current week, and Laura was gone. Winnie looked after 
her for a moment, then sitting down, rested her elbows on the table 
and covering her face with her hands, wept silently for a few min- 
utes ; then she put her writing things and the various objects scat- 
tered about into some degree of order, and with a brighter expres- 
sion in her countenance, went to her own room to make the best 
toilette her means permitted ; the idea that in another hour, or hour 
and a half, she would see Reggie face to face and hear his voice, 
gradually absorbing her to the exclusion of all others. 

• ••••••« 

Meantime Laura walked quietly away westward. It was diffi- 
cult to find a place in the omnibuses at that hour, and she was glad 
to have an opportunity to marshal her thoughts and examine her 
impressions before encountering the raking fire of Mrs. Crewe's 
queries. 

On the whole she was well satisfied. Winifrid was quite her 
own true self, as natural, as loving as ever ; surely the friendship of 
two women never stood a severer test This interview had done 
much to soothe the sore, bruised feeling of Laura's heart, though she 
was much too human not to contrast her own lot with that of the 
fair girl she had just left. Work and loneliness were to be her por- 
tion. The work she was quite willing to accept, but the loneliness 
was hard. As to Winnie, she felt convinced that there could be lit- 
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tie or no communication or intimacy between them in the future. 
Laura lelt that Reginald would be, whether intentionally or not, 
an insurmountable obstacle to the full freedom of friendship. How- 
ever she herself might forgive him, he could never forgive her for 
being injured and forsaken. The presence of a Uving reproach is 
intolerable. " I had better give her up with a good grace, than 
wear out our mutual affection by everlasting efforts to keep the old 
links from snapping or wearing through. The less I see or think of 
either, the better for my peace and strength. Not yet a year, she 
said, since we had but one heart, one home ; and now how far apart 
we shall drift — we are already drifting. Dear Winnie, surely he 
will always be good and true to her 1 It would break her heart if he 
were not Why should I doubt him ? . He was not false to me, he 
simply never loved me ; I see that plainly enough now. Why, why 
did he evisr seek me ? I could not have supposed that Reginald 
would have mistaken friendship for love." 

• • ■ • «• • ■ • 

The time of Winnie's stay in London was one of great excite- 
ment and mental strain to Laura. The longing to be with her cousin 
and of use to her, the distress she felt at the circumstances under 
which her hasty, sombre wedding was to take place, the irresistible 
disappointment as the days slipped past and she could see so little 
of her, all pressed heavily even upon her rare self-control ; only 
once more did she see her dear playfellow as Winifrid Fielden, 
when she startled Mrs. Crewe and Laura by a sudden, most unex- 
pected, and cruelly short visit, just as Mrs. Crewe was declaring that 
although it was against her principles to make any advance to a 
person who, whatever might be the true state of the case, had acted 
the part Winnie apparently had, yet out of consideration for her 
dear Laura she would not mind accompanying her that afternoon 
to call on the bride elect. 

This visit was in truth a bitter disappointment to the excellent 
widow. She was burning to see the fine things, which, as she ar- 
gued, a bride elect must have. She was thirsting for a chance to 
encounter Reginald, She was eager to renew her acquaintance 
with Lady Jervois, and even longing to inspect their apartments at 
the Langham. 

Winifrid's visit of course quenched all the possible light in which 
Mrs. Crewe had hoped to revel. 

Laura was infinitely surprised, having a keen recollection of Win- 
nie's vividly expressed horror of visiting the house again, and she 
shrewdly suspected that there was some good reason for the 
change. 

She could see that her cousin was terribly nervous, and even 
longing to get the visit over. 

She embraced Mrs. Crewe, exclaiming, "I do not think you 

17 
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wanted to come to me. so I came to you ; I could not leave without 
seeing you, who made me so happy, when I was a miserable stranger 
in this great, awful London." 

" I am sure I am delighted to see you, dear Winnie, though I can- 
not deny that I have been dreadfully cut up about everything ; but 
I do not wish to make any allusions — tell me ! are you nearly ready ? 
It seems such a hurried afifair. Do you really think your wedding 
can take place on Wednesday next ? " 

" No, I fancy it will be Thursday." 

" And have you a cake and all the usual etceteras ? " and Mrs. 
Crewe proceeded to show her own intimate knowledge of all the 
rites and ceremonies of a fashionable wedding, till the tears rose to 
Winnie's eyes, and Laura came to the rescue. " I am so sorry the 
Admiral is not at home," she said. " He would have liked to see 
you." 

" He has been with me this morning," returned Wmnie with a lit- 
tle quiver in her voice, " and bid me good-bye and blessed me ! I 
wished so much to have asked him for Thursday, but they thought 
it better taate not to do so. I know he and — and Mr. Piers have had 
some correspondence, but we do not mention him now." 

" I am sorry for that, and sorry for the necessity," observed Mrs. 
Crewe, severely. 

"Ah I so am I," cried poor Winifrid, almost breaking down. 
" How ill he looks ! his dear, beautiful eyes are large and more far- 
away looking than ever ! And when I asked if Herbert might come 
to us for two days, that I might have some one of my own near me, 
he said, ' I do not presume to exercise any more authority over a lad 
whom I cannot help ; write to the head-master, he will no doubt let 
him come;* so I did." 

"Would you like to see the Admiral's rooms?" asked Mrs. 
Crewe; "you cannot think how nicely we have arranged them." 
And Winnie was paraded through the sitting-room and bed-room, 
admiring with all her might. 

Then she inquired kindly for Denzil, and spoke with Collins, for 
whom she had a little present ; she even took up Topsy in her arms. 
So. with scarce suppressed tears and with a sort of nervous haste, 
Winnie bade them farewell. 

Mrs. Crewe, under the influence of contending feelings, sat down 
and wept. 

" There is something heart-rending about the whole thing," she 
said. " No one can help loving her, and I am sure she never did in- 
tend to do you harm ; but as to him ! I have no patience with him. 
I did think he was a good young man like myDenzil, but I declare 
they are all alike except the Admiral and my boy ! Nasty, selfish, 
heartless lot I Never thinking of anything but their own whims 
and fancies, and cowardly into the bargain I Would that young 
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Piers come here like a man, or at any rate one's idea of a man. and 
say, ' Laura 1 I am ashamed of myself ; I know I have behaved like a 
blackguard I but forgive me, and let us be friends, and accept a sis- 
ter's portion out of my estate ' ? Not he 1 he just sneaks away out 
of sight, to escape the disagreeables he deserves. No ! Laura, don't 
interrupt me, don't try to stand up for him ; he does not deserve it, 
from you of all people." 

" No, dear Mrs. Urewe," said Laura with an irresistible smile. . " I 
know it would be useless; for myself, I am very thankful he does 
not come to make his apologies in person. When he returns after 
some months, a married man, we shall meet comfortably and 
easily." 

" Well, well, you are quite beyond my comprehension," returned 
Mrs. Crewe with an air of irritation. " I suppose it is philosophy ; 
but to me it looks like want of feeling.'* 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

SO Winifrid Fielden was transformed into Mrs. Piers. She 
seemed to pass out of Laura's life for the present ; an occasional 
letter told of the places she visited, the people she met; but they 
were very few and far between, and had a vague tone of constraint 
that Laura felt more than perceived. Now and then there was a 
hasty postscript, full of tender words, evidently dictated by the old 
loving spirit wnich was suppressed but not extinguished. 

The routine of existence arranged itself in Leamington Road easi- 
ly and tranquilly if a little monotonously — flowing with a slow cur- 
rent in the channels created by the tastes and avocations of Mrs. 
Crewe's inmates. 

The Admiral joined himself to a Christian charity organization 
connected with the chapel where he worshiped, and became a 
scripture reader in a remote and demoralized quarter. The result 
of this occupation was want of punctuality at meal times (which 
caused Mrs. Crewe infinite uneasiness) and a decided reluctance on 
the part of the good old man to replace any article of his toilette. This 
also was a source of much animadversion to his grateful protSgees, 
" Look here, Laura," Mrs. Crewe would say, " here is the Admiral 
sending cmofher pair of boots to be mended, and it is the second time 
they have been soled. He gave them to Collins to see to — a pretty 
state she would bring them back in ; she has not an ounce of sense. 
I shall just take them to the man myself and give him proper direc- 
tipns ; give me the string basket, like a good girl, and that old Daily 
Telegraph, I'll do them up. The amount of shoe leather that dear 
good man wears out tramping after those vagabonds about the 
docks, that would cheat him of his last shilling to spend in the gin 
shop I It is too bad to think of it, and he will never do them a bit of 
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good ; it is the police, not preaching they want," or — " Laura, did 
you notice the back of the Admiral's morning coat ? no ? It is shiny 
enough to see your face in. I ventured to remark that, perhaps as 
he did not notice such things, it was right to say his coat was a little 
gone off. He did not quite take it in at first, but when he did he 
smiled so gently and said, * I must not indulge in vanities now, my 
dear Mrs. Crewe j ' and, Laura! " impressively, '* it is my conviction 
that he has given away his other morning coat. I Saw him last 
Wednesday sneaking out of the garden gate — really, even for that 
angel of a man, I can use no other word, he seemed to go out so 
quickly and carefully — ^with a big brown paper parcel under his arm ; 
I looked in his wardrobe since (I make it a rule to look in it occa- 
sionally) and I certainly missed a coat, and I think a pair of trousers. 
That has gone too, very likely, to some shabby-genteel impostor 
who has learned a couple of verses out of the Bible, and ought to be 
on the treadmill. If he would only trust them to me I could get 
him nearly half price for lef t-off cloth clothes (I declare even in old 
clothes the men have the best of it), and he throws them away on 
creatures that nothing will reclaim." 

" Who knows what spark of goodness not yet quite extinct may 
be fostered into warmth and life by a little kindly help ? I am sure 
if any one would turn me from the error of my ways it would be 
the Admiral," said Laura. 

" YoUj my dear, you are very different. It is so difficult to deal 
with common people; they have quite a different nature from 
ours." 

" Do you really think so ? " said Laura ; " I doubt it" 

" I am sure, Laura, you are quite a radical,* you ought not to al- 
low yourself to be run away with by such ideas." 

" Why, the Admiral is a sort of radical," returned Laura, smiling. 

" Ah, yes, a religious radical ; of course all men are spiritually 
equal, but in real life the lower orders ought to be kept in their 
places." 

The distinction was rather too subtle for Laura's perception. 

To her great satisfaction she found her days more and more filled 
with work. Her copy was approved of and fairly paid for — more- 
over it led to further orders, as it was discovered that she had a 
happy knack of catching the tone of the originals she copied, and 
during the season additional pupils offered ; so that before the short 
days came round again she found she could supply all her small 
personal needs, and hoped that soon she would be quite self-sup- 
porting. 

This anticipation roused in her the nearest approach to pleasure 
slie had felt for many months. Time and plenty of congenial occu- 
pation were, however, doing their work of healing. The keen, 
nearly insupportable pain of a wounded heart, the sense of aching 
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desolation was soothed and by insensible degrees lifted from her; 
still her spirit was clouded by a vague f eehng that life was all a col- 
orless dead-level, though, when absorbed in her painting, or feeling 
that her poor little crippled pupil was acquiring a new source of 
pleasure in the ti-aining she was able to bestow, rS ts in the dull gray 
atmosphere that shut out the sunshine from her soul, showed 
gUmpses of the blue sky, the pleasant lights which are always there, 
although the drifting mist and cloud that passion and grief and 
wrong send up from their seething turmoil so often hide them from 
suffering humanity. 

So spring tints and airs deepened and warmed into summer glow 
and heat, and autumn followed with its gracious wealth of sober 
beauty. 

Still Mr. and Mrs. Piers hngered abroad — amid the Swiss moun- 
tains, the lovely Italian lakes, the historical cities of northern Italy, 
although the twelfth of September had come and gone, and the 
Pierslynn woods had donned the russet hues of early winter. 

"Winnie's letters, which grew fewer and further between, men- 
tioned that her husband had been very ill at Florence with a sharp 
attack of fever, which had weakened him a good deal and would 
necessarily delay their return, but that she longed for home. " I 
shall let you know when we are hkely to be in London : for I sup- 
pose we shall only pass through," she wrote. " Though I am a bad 
correspondent, dear Laura, I do long to see you." 

NolJaing then occurred to break the quiet routine of these 
months. Mrs. Crewe had not many letters from her son ; the last, 
dated " Yokohama," nearly three months before its receipt, gave a 
good account of himself and his doings. He said he feared he would 
be yet another Christmas in strange latitudes, as an opportunity, 
very advantageous to himself and his employers, had offered for a 
voyage -to Sydney, and he was to weigh anchor for that port in 
about a month. 

November dark and drear was nearly ended, when one afternoon 
Laura came suddenly into Mrs. Crewe's room, where that lady was 
busily engaged arranging her famous box of lace, etc. " Dear Mrs. 
Crewe, here-is a letter from Winnie," holding it up. " They are in 
Paris ; they will be travehng to-morrow, they will be in London to- 
morrow night, at Claridge's, and dear Winnie wants me to go and 
see her the day after ; see her at any hour — as she has a bad cold and 
does not intend to leave the house ; they go down to Pierslynn on 
Saturday. Oh I dear Mrs. Crewe, think of seeing Winnie so 
fioon." 

" The day after to-morrow ? " echoed Mrs. Crewe, " well, it is 
rather sudden ; I wonder if you will see him ; she does not express 
any wish to see me. Ah! she knows my disapprobation of tlio 
whole affair," 
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" She desires her lore to you. and hopes you are quite welL*'^ 

^^Uml she cares a great deal about it; I must say, Laura, I think 
you have shown decided want of spirit all through ; of course my 
ideas are old-fashioned," etc., etc. 

The prospect of this near meeting kept Laura wakeful thereat- 
sr part of the night, and not a UtUe nervous the following day, 
though she went carefully through the duties which occupied it. 
Next morning she was feverishly eager to keep her appointment, 
Mrs. Orewe was quite vexed that she ate so little dinner, " You 
will be quite f fdnt," she said ; " and I suppose, being at a hotel, Mrs. 
Piers will hardly offer you afternoon tea, which under any circum- 
stances is an extravagant habit." 

" Oh 1 you do not know how strong I am," returned Laura, as 
she left the house. 

Mrs. Crewe looked after her gravely and shook her head, more in 
sorrow than in anger. ^^ She must be strong indeed, mustn't she, 
my precious puss ? " said she to that sagacious animal, who had 
walked solemnly to the front door, her tail erect, and sat down upon 
the threshold as if contemplating the world in general. " Will you 
go out or come in, Topsy ? I cannot stay here aU day." Topsy, after 
a moment's reflection, elected to come in, and with slow and digni- 
fied steps ascended the stairs to the Admiral's quarters, where, iSter 
a few sharp, imperative " mews;" she was admitted. 

Laura, on reaching the hotel, was at once admitted. She found 
Winifrid in a handsome, well-warmed room, somewhat dark in- 
deed, but well, even luxuriously, furnished. She was lying on a 
sofa, an Indian shawl spread over her feet, and a yellow backed 
French novel in her hand. 

** Ah, dearest^ dear Laura 1 I have been expecting you these two 
hours," she cried, springing up and throwing her arms roundher. " I 
am afraid they will be back before we have had half our talk ; come 
near the fire; takeoff your hat and jacket Ohl how delightful it 
is to see you again I and even through the darkness of this horrid 
place, I see you are looking so much better than when we met last 
• spring." 

Laura gazed earnestly at her without speaking, trying to trace in 
what consisted the indefinable sort of change which had passed over 
her. 

She was pale and thin, and her eyes looked larger than ever ; but 
her traveling dress of dark cloth fitting to perfection, her heavy gold 
sleeve-links and brooch, the costly rings that sparkled on her slen- 
der fingers, the exquisite little bronze shoe with its gold buckle that 
peeped out from beneath the folds of her skirt, all suited her refined 
style of beauty admirably, and to Laura's keen observation, seemed 
to mark with startling distinctness the contrast between the past of 
self-denial — of poverty — the bitter poverty that struggles hard to 
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keep hold still of some little nicety and refinement — and the present 
of love and luxury and beauty. There was a languid grace about 
her gestures very unusual in her, v^hicb yet seemed perfectly nat- 
ural, vvrhile it appeared quite proper to her state and standing. 

These thoughts passed through Laura's brain while she returned 
her cousin's embrace and exchanged the first hurried, loving ques- 
tions and answers. Then came the pause that so often comes when 
hearts are too full, and they sat down by the fire in silence. 
^^ I have such quantities to say and to ask that I do not know 
where to begin," cried Winif rid, at last " First, tell me, my dear, 
are you — ^are you better ? Happier ? You know what I mean. 
Oh I how often have I thought of you, and wished I could look in 
upon you, into your heart Indeed, even when happiest — and oh, 
I have been ao happy 1 too happy sometimes — the thought of you 
would come across me with such a pang." 

'^ I am sorry I presented myself so unpleasantly," returned Laura 
with a smile. '' Make your mind easy. I am well — I am succeed- 
ing, and, I can truly say, content; everything might have been in- 
finitely worse for me." 

" If I could believe you recHiy thought so," said Winifrid, wistful- 
ly. ^^ There is no use, at any rate, in looking back, at least in some 
directions. And the dear Admiral, how is he ? How does he bear 
being cooped up in that miserable Leamington Road house after his 
previous life?" 

" Miserable Leamington Road house I " repeated Laura, laugh- 
ing. " I wish Mrs. Crewe heard you — or rather, I should be very 
sorry. Ah 1 Winnie, what a haven it was to us, and how thankful 
you were to get back to it from Liverpool" 

" I was, indeed, and I am grateful to Mrs. Crewe ; but, Laura 
dear, I have had some very wretched hours there, I do not think you 
can know how wretched." 

"The Admiral does not seem changed in any way," replied 
Laura. " At first he was greatly cast down because he had less to 
give ; but he has quite fitted into his present life. We are all quite 
comfortable." 

" Yes, we were once very happy together ; but do you know I am 
rather ashamed to say I have grown to think many things quite 
necessary that I never dreamed of possessing." 

" How do you mean ? " asked Laura, looking affectionately at 
her friend, who had taken her hand and was caressing it 

" Oh 1 I mean that I feel it would be intolerable to turn and mend 
my dresses, and rush about looking for a needle and silk to sew up a 
hole in my glove before I could go out Do not imagine I am so 
commonplace as to be ashamed of these things, or that I am fine ; I 
am simply growing lazy and luxurious. Having enough money was 
so wonderful at first, but now — if I had five times as large an sdlow- 
ance, I could spend it'* 
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" Beware of extravagance," said Laura, laughing. 

" Oh ! I shall never get into debt ; but beautiful things are so de- 
lightful, and I have brought some for you that I think you will like." 
She rose and touched the bell, thereby evoking a prompt waiter. 
" Tell Rosalie, my maid, I want her." 

Again Laura looked at her and smiled. "Yes," said Winnie, 
laughing, " is it not wonderful to hear me ordering my maid to 
come ? I was half afraid of her at first. She is such an elegant 
young person, as you will see ; but she is a good milliner and hair- 
dresser. She really has taste. Mme. Mosczynski found her for me. 
Mme. Mosczynski always seems to know where to find what one 
wants. Oh, Rosalie I " — as a very tastefully dressed, piquant lit- 
tle personage, clad in black silk with extreme neatness, came into 
the room — " bring me the box and two parcels addressed to Miss 
Piers." She spoke in French. " I am always trying to improve my 
French. You know we quite neglected it for German. And Regi- 
nald is so anxious I should speak it well. Mme. Mosczynski says it 
is the language of civilization 'par exceUencey 

" Not now, I think," said Laura. " But how is Reggie? You 
have not yet told me." 

" Ah ! " returned his young wife, with a slight sigh, " I am not 
quite satisfied about him. I do not think he has been so bright or so 
strong since that attack in Florence." Here Rosalie returned with 
the packages, and laid them on the table. " Tell them to bring 
lights," said her mistress, and then went on : " He was so suddenly 
seized. We had just arrived from Pontresina, and he went to the 
post to look for letters. When he came back he brought one from 
you, and soon after he asked to read it. Then he said he felt a terri- 
ble headache and thirst, and got so feverish, could not sleep, could 
not eat, and would not see a doctor. I was very uneasy. He took 
quantities of lemonade, and after awhile grew better, and we went 
on to Venice. But I do so wish he would consult G-ull, or RusseU 
Reynolds, or some great doctor. If you see him try and persuade 
him to do it." 

" If you fail I am not likely to succeed." 

" Oh, I do not know," returned Winnie, who was busy opening 
her parcels. " You need not wait, Rosalie." 

A f ew^ minutes' silence, and then Winifrid displayed a couple of 
jewel-cases. " Here, dearest Laura, this is what I chose for you," 
and she displayed a locket, bracelet, and solitaires of exquisitely 
carved onyx set in dull gold, solid, and classic looking. " These are 
Roman, they tell me. I thought them just your style, and," touch- 
ing a spring, " you see I have put myself inside, and I know you will 
value the ukeness far beyond its worth. Then, dearest Laura, this 
ring" (a charming antique enameled head, set with diamond 
sparks), " to replace your gift. See," moving the rings on the third 
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finger of her left hand, and sho"wing Laura's simple little present, 
which was hidden by its splendid neighbors; " it has never left my 
hand since. I always feel there is something good and real near me 
when I have that on." 

" But, Winnie, dear, this is too costly for me. The least little bit 
of a token would suffice ; this must have cost a small fortune. It is 
not for that I shall prize it, however. But what does Reginald say 
to your spending so much ? " exclaimed Laura, greatly gratified by 
her cousm's thought for her. 

" Reggie ? Oh, he thinks me very prudent and moderate. Here, 
these are Florentine mosaics ; they are for Mrs. Crewe, and there is 
a wee note inside the case." 

" They are very handsome. How enchanted she will be ! " 
" Now, I was so puzzled about the Admiral. I could not pass 
him over, though, " and her eyes filled with tears. " He has never 
written — never answered my letter. Do you think I may venture 
to send him this for a paper-knife ? " and she ofifered to Laura's in- 
spection a mediaeval dagger, with a most delicately and elaborately 
chiseled handle. 

" I am sure he will be pleased," said Laura. 
" Be sure you write and tell me how he takes it Can you put 
these tilings in your pocket ? If not — I have several photographs 
of different places for you — but they are very large ; I am going to 
send them to-morrow by a commissionaire^ and these can go too." 
" Dear Winifrid, you seem to have thought of me continually." 
" Ah, Laura I I wish I could get you out of my head," she re- 
turned, and then stood still and silent for an instant. Then resum- 
ing her seat by the fire, she continued : " I see you think I am 
scarcely prudent enough. Ah, Laura, you and I had not the faint- 
est notion what the life of such people as I have met lately costs 1 
Princess Mosczy nski, for instance ; she is extravagant I grant She 
perfectly frightened me when we first went to Paris. I wanted 
everything, you know, and Reginald begged her to assist me. She 
was very kind and pleasant I must say. She has exquisite taste ; 
but as to caring what things cost I you might imagine silks and sat- 
ins, and velvet and jewels grew on bushes, and could be had f6r the 
plucking, the way she chose and ordered. I was quite miserable at 
the idea of using so much of Reggie's money ; but he was pleased, 
and I gradually came to think the prices not so tremendous, though 
I did stand out about many things. As to my little presents, I 
would not let her interfere, in spite of her superior taste. I wanted 
to get your cadeux my own self, and did not even let her see it 
That was my whim, you know. She is really a delightful person — 
so clever, quite a patriot and politician. I should like to hear what 
you would think of her ; but I am so glad she has not come in yet" 
" Is Madame Mosczynski traveling with you ? " 
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*' Not exactly ; she had to come to London on business, and we 
came so far together. She is m this hotel, but she goes to Lord 
Dereham^s in a week or ten days, and I think will spend Christmas 
with us." 

'' It will be a little difficult for you at first — a great household like 
Pierslynn I " 

" Reginald says I need not trouble myself about anything. The 
housekeeper and butler arrange all details ; if I want any change or 
anything new, I shall only have to say so." 

There was a somewhat prolonged pause. Winifrid sat gazing 
into the fire, her hands clasped around one knee ; while Laura 
could not resist the thought, " and all this might have been mine." 
It was not the luxurious surroundings, the costly beauty and refine- 
ment of Winnie's life that roused this ground-swell of, not envy, 
but saddened resignation, at the idea of the tender, considerate af- 
fection, of the boundless generosity which is one of true love's char- 
acteristics. These are the j e wels that form a woman's most precious 
possession. Yet, suppose she had not overheard that irresistible 
burst of passion which changed the face of all creation to her, might 
not her sufferings have been infinitely greater as Reggie's wife than 
as his deserted^wcee f 

While she reasoned thus with herself, the door opened quietly, 
and a lady entered with a smooth, gliding step. 

Winifrid started up, and exclaimed, " Ah I you are later than I 
expected. I was afraid I should not have an opportunity of intro- 
ducing my cousin to you ; Miss Piers, Madame La Princesse Mosc- 
zynski." 

Madame Mosczynski made the faintest possible little courtesy, as 
she passed to a seat, smiling as she did so. 

" I have heard much of Miss Piers," she said. 

Laura looked at her with deep interest, interest that in some un- 
accountable way was almost painful. 

The Princess was not so tall as either herself or Winnie, but had 
a stately carriage that conveyed the idea of height. She was cov- 
ered completely by a circular cloak of sealskin with a deep border of 
darkest sable ; but even this did not quite conceal the shape of her 
graceful shoulders. A cap of the same materials as her cloak sur- 
mounted a delicate face, fair indeed, but of a fairness that looked 
like the result of bleaching in hot rooms and midnight gatherings j 
her mouth, small, and very sweet when she smiled, was somewhat 
thin-lipped and closed firmly, and the eyes she raised, as if it were an 
effort, to Laura's were light blue, but darkened by lashes of a hue 
not often seen with a complexion like hers, and eyebrows also near- 
ly black. Between her low, broad forehead and the edge of her cap 
a tangle of tiny pale gold curls peeped out, contrasting with tlie 
deep tawny, black-brown fur, and from her ears hung large, gypsy- 
like half-moons of garnet. 
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" Your room is warm, cheri^" she continued. " Indeed there 
is no honest cold in England 1 To-day there is a chill, cUnging 
damp that strikes to one's chest, and yet my cloak oppresses me ; " 
she unhooked the massive silver aigrafife which fastened it, as she 
spoke, and laid it on the sofa. Laura's artistic eye was charmed 
with her costume of brown velvet, draped and festooned with won- 
derful skill, and buttoned from throat to instep with heavy, old- 
fashioned gold buttons. 

"Yesl it seems wretchedly damp," returned Winif rid. "I could 
not bring myself to stir out." 

MadiBtme Mosczynski made no reply, but, approaching the fire, 
took up a newspaper to screen her face, while she put one little foot, 
marvelously well shod, on the fender ; and then, turning towards 
Laura, looked at her with a steady gaze of deliberate examination 
— a gaze which roused a sudden feeling of proud resentment in 
Laura's generally quiet spirit Under its influence she returned 
Madame Mosczynski's glance full and unflinchingly, till the fair 
Pole, from some occult influence, found it more agreeable to turn 
her eyes on Winifrid, who leaned back in her chair, watching both 
with a half-:amused smile. 

" I hope I am all your fancy painted me. Miss Piers," said Mad- 
ame Mosczynski, with an arch smile. " I see you like to observe 
closely." 

" My fancy never [depicted you in any way," returned Laura. 
" You have the advantage of making a perfectly fresh first impres- 
sion." 

"Ah! if an advantage, the impression must be good I tant 
mieux" rejoined Madame Mosczynski, carelessly but not uncivilly . 
" And how is your cold, dear Mrs. Piers ? I hope you are less iriste 
than you were this morning ; " so saying, she drew a chair to the 
fire and sat down, took off her gloves, and arranged her paper. 
" Have you had tea ? No? It would do you good ; let me ring for 
some. Mr. Piers left me at Howell and James's, and told me to tell 
you he would dine at the club ; but Mrs. Piers, la belle mere^ is com- 
ing to keep you company. / am unfortunately obhged to go to 
Lady Merton's to meet some compatriots who are passing through 
London, whom I must not miss, or I would stay with you myself." 

" Thank you very much," returned Winnie, whose color rose. 
" Of- course I shall be very pleased to see my mother-in-law 1 Oh 1 
Laura, I wish you could have stayed with me." 

" But they expect me at home ; you know I could not stay," said 
Laura, a httle uneasily. 

" And I only care for a Ute-o.-Ute with you ; three is a detestable 
number.'* 

" I suppose you have had a long review of your mutual experi- 
ences since you parted," said Madame Mosczynski, as if obliged to 
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say something, while her eyes were occupied in scanning the col- 
umns of the paper she held. 

" Is Topsy still alive and flourishing ? " asked Winifrid, without 
heeding this remark. 

" She is remarkably well," replied Laura ; " and shows a greater 
preference for the Admiral than any one else, not even excepting 
Mrs. Crewe." 

" That is ungrateful — Mrs. Crewe is so very fond of her ; " an odd 
constraint seemed to have fallen on them since the entrance of 
Madame Mosczynski, and made conversation nearly impossible; 
tea was hailed as a relief. Madame Mosczynski had a small table 
brought to her side, her tea, with some thin brovni bread and butter, 
placed thereon. She banished the milk-jug and demanded cream, 
all very gently and softly, but with an air of unhesitating command. 
She said little, however, until her second cup was steaming beside 
her ; then she dismissed the waiter, and, after looking at the fire 
awhile, said in a low, thoughtful tone, "Ypu are an artist, Miss 
Piers I I should much like to see some of your work, for though I 
do little myself, I have seen much of art I shall be in town for ten 
days ; pray bring me some of your smaller sketches or designs, or, in 
short^ anything portable, to look at 1 " 

There was an implied superiority in this request, to which Laura 
was determined not to yield, and she was about to say her time was 
too much occupied, when Winifrid broke in laughing — with a little 
tinge of scorn in the laugh — " Charles V. picked up Titian's pencil. 
Why cannot Princess Mosczynski visit the atelier of Laura Piers ? " 

"Certainly," said Madame Mosczynski, quite unmoved. "I 
spoke without thought. May I come and see your work, Miss 
Piers?" 

" If you think it worth the trouble. Thursdays and Tuesdays I 
am at home between twelve and one ; it is early, but there is scarce 
any light later." 

" Exactly," returned Madame Mosczynski. " I shall have the 
pleasure of calling on you next week. I hope not to be detained 
longer than ten days in this dull town," smiling. " I love London 
at certain seasons ; nowhere else has one so much liberty ; but in 
December I " — a slight, expressive shrug of her shoulders completed 
the phrase. 

Laura observed that when Mrs. Piers had with some sharpness 
uttered her last sentence, Madame Mosczynski slowly lifted her 
eyes with a look of sleepy surprise, and that they seemed darker 
than she at first thought them. A rather halting, desultory conver- 
sation Qnsued ; something was said of music, and Winifrid remarked 
that Madame Mosczynski's Polish melodies and ballads had been a 
new and delightful musical experience ; a little talk of Italy, a wish 
expressed on Winnie's part that Laura would spend Christmas with 
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them — a prompt excuse — and then Laura rose to leave. * * But how 
are you going back ? " cried Winifrid. " It is a dark night, and you 
must not hunt jibout for d^ fiacre all alone ! I will order one of the 
hotel carriages. ' ' She rang the bell as she spoke. 

" Do not trouble about me," said Laura, smiling. " I am not ac- 
customed to be taken care of ; it is quite unnecessary. ' ' 

" It is amazing, the freedom permitted to young English women. 
I do not think it would answer in any other nation," observed Mad- 
ame Mosczynski 

" Then I am below or above the ordinary young lady of distinc- 
tion, you know," returned Laura. " I dare not call myself an artist ; 
I am a worker." While they spoke the waiter came and received 
Mrs. Piers's orders. 

"You are a dear darling I " she exclaimed, a little irrelevantly. 
" Come into my room and put on your bonnet while they bring 
round the carriage." 

Madame Mosczynski made her adieux with smiUng civility, and 
Laura f ello wed her cousin. 

" I can't say a word to you while she is there," said Winnie, rath- 
er petulantly. " What do you think of her ? She is rather charm- 
mg." 

" Very. A remarkable woman. If I knew her I might like her 
very much. At present I scarcely can understand what impression 
she has made upon me." 

" You were always a dear, cautious thing. I am very fond of the 
Princess myself ; she has been so kind ; and so useful, but I do not 
want her in the way when you are here. Laura, I am half afraid of 
my tete-d-Ute with Mrs. Piers to-day. But surely she will Uke me 
for Reggie's sake 1 " 

'* And your own, dear Winnie 1 " 

' ' Dieu salt I Well, Laura, you wiU come and pay me a visit in my 
new home. Oh, I shall want you so much I " 

" Yes, Winnie, I will," replied Laura, earnestly. " Some time 
when you are quiet and alone." 

" The carriage waits," said Mademoiselle RosaUe, tapping at the 
door. 

" I must let you go, then. Have you all your things quite safe ? 
What message for Reggie? Oh! your best regards I Ahl Laura, 
dear, your hve^ as in our old happy days 1 I know he thinks so much 
of you I " 

" My warmest good wishes, at any rate. And now, good-night. 
God be with you, Winnie 1 " 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THIS interview gave Laura abundant food for thought. Her 
first and clearest impression was that at any rate amongst the 
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ruia of her old life and later hopes Winnie's true affection and entire 
sympathy remained unshaken. 

That such steadfast feeling is rare between women, indeed be- 
tween men or women, must be admitted. Certain qualities are es- 
sential to produce it ; on one side at least there must exist what may 
be termed the judicial faculty, the power and inclination to judge 
events, apart from their bearing upon self ; on the other, the gener- 
ous imaginative warmth that glories in a friend's superiority, and 
can acknowledge it without a tinge of envy. It is curious that so 
little enthusiasm is ever stirred by descriptions of friendship, where- 
as this order of affection is the real salt of human life. In it there 
are no heart-burnings or jealousies, or darkening of the understand- 
ing by the fumes of passion or the mists of despondency ; calm, 
clear, and harmonious, it strengthens, elevates, and satisfies. It gives 
cheerfulness and beauty to the most rugged and monotonous career ; 
while the want of it is desolation. Rank, riches, power, distinction, 
all may be his who is yet poverty-stricken if he can never command 
an hour of pure unrestrained commune with some true friend whose 
sympathy and comprehension are thorough and complete. 

Of course, the coming and going of such a remarkable couple as 
Mr. and Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn was the source of much conjecture 
and animadversion to Mrs. Crewe. She thought it somewhat negli- 
gent of dear Winnie — she meant Mrs. Reginald Piers — not to make 
a longer stay in town, and call upon Admiral Desbarres. She said 
nothing of herself, though many might think she too deserved that 
attention. The gift sent her by Winnie did much to smooth mat- 
ters. Exceedingly generous herself, Mrs. Crewe had a large appe- 
tite for presents, from a penny pincushion to a diamond pin — every- 
thing in the shape of an offering dehghted her. It really seemed 
that the fact of being remembered and thought about was the secret 
of her satisfaction, for she did not disdain to accept with grace and 
dignity an ounce of " bull's eyes " from Collins, who occasionally 
ventured to add them to the morning's marketing, and pay for them 
with her mistress's money. 

But the Admiral made scarce any sign. Laura was greatly dis- 
tressed by his persistent silence on the subject of Winnie, and all 
that led up to her. It was the expression of displeasure and disap- 
pointment too deep for words. Laura had often tried to break 
through the barrier of reserve within which the Admiral entrenched 
himself, but of late had given up the attempt ; and so things returned 
to their old routine as though no exciting glimpse of Winnie had 
been vouchsafed. 

The promised visit of Madame Mosczynski was the source of 
much troublesome anticipation to Mrs. Crewe. ** Did she not fix a 
day ? Well, then, what day did Laura think she would come ? «Jt 
would be nice to know, for really, in spite of all remonstrances. Col- 
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lins never is fit to be seen before one o'clock ; and I confess that for 
yours and Winnie's sake I should like to have my lilac cap on, and 
my silk dress. A first impression is of great importance, and I 
should not like this French woman " (all foreigners were French to 
Mrs. Crewe) " to teU the county, when she goes down to Saltshire, 
that Mrs. Piers had lived with a dowdy." 

A week and more, however, passed, and no Madame Mosczynski 
made her appearance. *' Is she really a princess, ray dear ? " Mrs. 
Crewe would ask, as serious doubts suggested themselves in conse- 
quence of the distinguished visitor's non-appearance. 

" I am sure I do not know, Mrs. Crewe. Winnie always calls her 
the Princess." 

" Well, she ought to know," returned Mrs. Crewe with some awe. 
She was nmch too insular not to associate princes and princesses 
with royalty. 

It so happened that " Madame la Princesse " either forgot or dis- 
regarded Laura's instructions respecting the hours at which she was 
at home, and early one afternoon, just after Laura had set out to 
her drawing-class, a neat hired brougham stopped at 13 Leamington 
Road, to the dismay of Mrs. Crewe, who, secure in the conviction 
that the appointed hour was past, had gone upstairs, and absolutely 
taken off her cap, and was in the act of unfastening her famous silk 
dress. " Good gracious 1 it must be the Princess. And Laura out I 
I declare it is too bad. I wonder if she will come in." 

The doubt was almost immediately solved. 

A tap at the door, and enter Collins with a large card, on which 
Mrs. Crewe gazed with admiration. 

It was surmounted by a queer-looking coronet, and bore the in- 
scription, " Princess Mosczynski, 

" nie Comtesse Rakoffski." 

" The lady asked for Miss Piers, 'm, and then if she could see 
you." 

For half a second Mrs. Crewe paused, speechless with indigna- 
tion. " Look there," she said at length, offering the card for her in- 
spection. " If you can read, see the rank of the visitor whom you 
have admitted, without a cap I " 

This rather enigmatical sentence seemed quite clear to Collins, 
who, perhaps enlightened by conscience, instantly clapped her hand 
to her head. " Law, mum, I quite forgot 1 I'll go and put it on im- 
mediate " 

" Too late, ColHns ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, tragically, as she re- 
adjusted her own dress, and resumed her head gear 

" Where did you put her ? " 

" In the drawing-room, mum." 

•' I trust the fire is good ? " 

•' Pretty fair, 'm." 
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" Then, Collins, get some tea ready, at once,*^ Hastily adding 
her newly acquired brooch and earrings to her costume, Mrs. 
Crewe deluged her handkerchief with ^^ eau de Cologne," and de- 
scended. 

In that shrine of refined gentihty, the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe 
found a lady who was contemplating a photograph with fixed at- 
tention. It was a likeness of Reginald Piers. 

A long black velvet jacket with a deep border of silver fox fur, a 
muff of the same, a toque of crimson plush adorned with an owFs 
head, a scarf of old Mechhn tied loosely round her throat, were 
items of a toilette which fascinated Mrs. Crewe at first sight, and kept 
her silent for an instant with sincere admiration. Moreover, she 
felt in some difficulty as to how she ought to address a princess ; 
ought she to say " your highness " or " your serene highness," or 
" your grace " ? She wished she had asked Laura about it 

Meantime Madame Mosczynski turned at the sound of the open- 
ing door, and advanced a step toward it, her eyes. fixed gravely on 
Mrs. Crewe. " I beg you will excuse me for troubling you," she 
said in a peculiarly clear, carefully modulated voice, and with a 
slight courteous inclination. " But^ as I have been prevented from 
calling before, and am obliged to leave town sooner than I expected, 
I thought perhaps you would be so very good as to let me see some 
of Miss Piers's paintings, although she is not herself at home." 

The extreme quiet of Madame Mosczynski's manner completed 
the impression she had created — a tinge of that inscrutabiUty 
which belongs to English high breeding, blended with something of 
Continental grace ; and it was with a slight diminution of her usual 
self-possession that Mrs. Crewe replied, " Certainly, of course, I 
shall be most happy ; only it is such a pity dear Laura is out ! she will 
be so sorry. Will you not sit down — a — ^Madame ' ' 

This title was a happy compromise, Mrs. Crewe thought. It was 
respectful enough for any rank. The Queen was addressed as 
Madame, and there was a foreign sound about it into the bargain. 

" Thank you. I presume I speak to Mrs. Crewe ? " Mrs. Crewe 
bowed. Madame Mosczynski placed herself comfortably in an 
easy-chair, and looked attentively at her companion. 

" I shall be very glad to show you my young friend's work, but I 
must premise that a studio is not always a pattern of neatness, nor 
do I know where she keeps all her things. You will kindly excuse 
a httle confusion." 

" I am quite familiar with the aspect of studios ; an orderly studio 
would be most inartistic." 

" I suppose so," said Mrs. Crewe, blandly. " Well, then, would 
you like to come now ? " 

" If you please ; every moment makes a difference in the light." 

Mrs. Crewe accordingly led the way (with many apologies for 
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the neighborhood of the kitchen) to the little breakfast-room below, 
which at that season did not look its best. Here, with much of eu- 
logy on the genius, amiabihty, and general perfections of her dear 
young friend, Mrs. Crewe dragged out portfohos and displayed 
sketches, hunting eagerly for what she considered the best speci- 
mens of her young friend's work, and rarely finding them. 

Madame Mosczynski scarcely spoke, but examined the various 
pictures begun, finished, and in progress with much care, and as if 
she knew what she was about. 

^^ Her sketches and unfinished things are the bett, as is generally 
the case with beginners, who are seldom competent to develop their 
own ideaa If Miss Piers could study for a few years in Italy she 
might do well," she said, at last 

" She is not doing badly here," returned Mrs. Orew«, a Httle net- 
tled by what she considered faint praise. 

" Indeed ? You mean from a business point of view ? Do you 
think Miss Piers would accept a commission from me ? I have a 
httle Tpied d terre in Paris, where I try to collect a few pretty things, 
and I should like something from her pencil." 

"I am sure she would be charmed," said Mrs. Crewe. "But I 
am afraid you find it cold here, the fireplace is so v^ery small I Pray 
come back to the drawing-room, and allow me to offer you a cup of 
tea, though perhaps it is rather early." 

" You are very good. I never refuse tea," returned the Princess, 
with a brief, sweet smile ; and she followed Mrs. Crewe, who apol- 
ogized for preceding her, up the steep, dark stairs to the drawing- 
room again. 

" Would you take off your jacket ? " asked the latter, beginning 
to feel quite herself again, and a good deal elated at having a prin- 
cess to take a cup of tea with her. 

Madame Mosczynski declined, and ColUns entering thereupon, 
duly rectified as to her cap and apron, with the best tray, teapot and 
cups, some minutes were occupied in pouring out the refreshing 
beverage. 

" You do not make a long stay in town, then ? " said Mrs. Crewe, 
eleffantly. 

"No. My uncle, who is a neighbor of Mr. and Mrs. Piers, writes 
that he is not well, and wants me to take care of him. I am half 
English, you know." 

" So Miss Piers told me." A pause ensued. 

" She is very interesting — your young friend, I mean," said 
Madame Mosczynski, as if speaking out of her thoughts. " How 
much attached to her Mrs. Piers seems to be 1 Is she Mr. Piers's 
first cousin, or " 

" I do not exactly know," replied Mrs. Crewe, seeing that she 
waited for an answer. " ^oi first cousin, certainly. I do not think 

18 
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Laura has any near relations on her father's side. Winnie — Mrs. 
Piers, I mean — is her first cousin, but that is on the mother's side." 

" They were all brought up together, wer^ they not ? " asked 
Madame Mosczynski, languidly. ''And thence originated Mr. 
Piers's romantic attachment to his wife. Quite a boy-and-girl love 
story, is it not ? " 

" You are quite mistaken, dear Madame," said Mrs. Crewe, mys- 
teriously. " The ctcquodntance might be old, but the love affair was 
very new." 

" I suppose you are well informed," rejoined Madame Mosczyn- 
ski, doubtingly, as she stirred her. tea. " But I remember when 
I met him last year at Dairysford there was a report that he was en- 
gaged to a cousin, or the companion of his boyhood, or some such 
historiette, and waa to be married immediately. I was quite sur- 
prised to meet him on board Lord Dereham's yacht afterwards, and 
then he pretended he was disengaged ; but it is always considereil 
allowable * de tirer le diahlepar la queue ' on such topics as these." 

" Just so," said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of conviction, all the 
more profound for not knowing exactly the real import of the 
French phrase. " Well, there was a certain amount of truth in 
what he said. It was a curious affair altogether. Of course, I was 
naturally much consulted, and knew the whole affair from begin- 
ning to end. Indeed, I have been greatly worried about it He 
certainly was not engaged when he joined the yachting party." 

" Indeed ! " with an air of polite incredulity. " Of course it is not 
for me to contradict you." And she sipped her tea with provoking 
calmness, as if the topic was exhausted. " What good tea 1 and 
good tea is so rare in England." 

" I am glad you Uke it ; but I thought it was only in England you 
found good tea." 

" You evidently never visited Russia," returned Madame Mosc- 
zynski, with a gentle smile. 

" I cannot say 1 have any great desire to do so. But I see, Madame 
Mosczynski, you do not believe me about Reginald Piers. Ah ! I 
could tell you a curious story, and a very sad one ! " 

" Pray do not distress yourself for me. I have seen a great deal 
of the world, and have often remarked how difficult it is to arrive at 
the truth, even when evidence appears most conclusive." 

" But I can have no doubt about what I know from beginning to 
end," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. " You have heard a jumble of true 
and false. But of one thing you may be quite sure, Reginald Piers 
never was engaged to his wife 1 He just proposed one week, and 
was married the next. I do not mean to say that there was not 
some sense in it, but still, it was rather hurried." 

" Then Mr. Piers never seems to have been engaged at all," said 
Madame Mosczynski, carelessly ; " for, of course, Mrs. Piers must 
have been his love all the time. ' ' * 
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" It is such a curious story, Madame, I really must tell it to you," 
cried Mrs. Crewe, tempted beyond endurance. " I am sure you are 
safe, and it will just show you how little even a nice, pleasant^ gen- 
erous man like Mr. Piers is to be depended upon." 

" I have occasionally kept a secret," said Madame Mosczynski, 
with a slightly mocking smile. 

" WeU, then," began Mrs. Orewe^ " what do you say to Reginald 
Piers being first engaged to his oousm Laura ? " etc., etc. And a full 
and minute account was laid before Madame Mosczynski, with many 
indignant comments, even Winifrid coming oflf but badly. Madame 
Mosczynski listened in profound stillness, with half-closed eyes, 
and when the story was finished remarked that such instances of 
change and infidelity were by no means unusual, but that, owing to 
the peculiar social laws of England, there were worse and more 
scandalous instances there than m any other country. 

" How may that be ? " asked Mrs. Orewe, astonished and net- 
tled. 

" Because on the Continent we never permit a girl to be subjected 
to these whims and variations. The certainty of a home, and the 
position of a married woman, are secured for her by her friends. 
Her after sentimental sufierings or pleasures she is competent to 
manage, and responsible for, herseli" 

"But isn't that a dreadful state of things? " cried Mrs. Crewe. 
" How can anything prosper with such a system ? Just look at our 
English homes." 

"I would rather look at them than share them," said Madame 
Mosczynski, rising. " I have to thank you very much for an inter- 
esting hour, and I am sorry to think that so excellent a young wom- 
an as Miss riers appears to be has had such a severe trial. I must 
say that the continuance of her friendship with her rival, under such 
circumstances, is beyond my lower nature to comprehend." 

"And very nearly beyond me, too," said Mrs. Crewe, warmly. 
" But, you see, she does not believe that either ever intended to 
wrong her. She thinks they were betrayed into their treachery be- 
fore they knew what they were about." 

The Princess smiled a peculiar, not very pleasant, smile. 

"I suppose Miss Piers never had any money, nor any visible 
temptation to draw a man into an engagement ? " she said, pausing 
before she took leave. ^ 

" Nothing — nothing whatever," returned Mrs. Crewe. " Of course \ 

she is a most charming companion, and would have been a better 
wife for him than Winifrid, though she is not so pretty." 

" Pretty ? No, she is certainly not pretty. It is curious," mur- 
mured Madame Mosczynski as ii to herself. " I have intruded too 
long, I fear, upon you," she continued, " and must bid you " 

Before she could finish her sentence the door opened and the Ad- 
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miral walked in, having evidently returned from one of his nearer 
excursions. He stopped an instant and bowed, with a look of in- 
quiry at the stranger. 

" Kear- Admiral Desbarres — the Princess Mosczynski," said Mrs. 
Crewe, loftily, much uplifted inspirit at the idea of entertaining such 
distinguished guests. " You have no doubt heard Mrs. Reginald 
Piers speak of the Admiral, " added Mrs. Crewe. 

" Frequently," returned Madame Mosczynski, making him a 
grand, courtly courtesy, as if acknowledging that she was in the 
presence of rank and distinction. ' ' I am for tun ate in this accidental 
meeting. My beautiful young friend, Mrs. Piers, will be charmed 
to hear of you.'* 

" You are very good," said the Admiral, coldly. 

" I regret having missed Miss Piers," resumed Madame Mosc- 
zynski, blandly, " though I have had the pleasure of seeing her 
paintings. They are full of promise. A year or two in Italy would 
do her infinite service." 

" She is not likely to go there," returned the Admiral. " It seems 
to be her lot to abide with me." 

" A happy destiny, I am sure. Can I take any message to Mr. or 
Mrs. Piers ? I shall see them probably the day after to-morrow." 

" I thank you, I have none to send. I wrote to Mrs. Piers only a 
few days ago." 

" Then I will wish you good-morning," said Madame Mosczynski, 
with a soft smile and a telling upward glance. She was not very 
ready to go, however, and paused to make a civil speech to Mrs. 
Crewe. She stroked and admired Topsy, who came in with the 
Admiral, and rubbed herself against his legs. At length, after a few 
more words of caressing politeness to the well-bred old gentleman, 
she swept away, her rustUng silk dress leaving a f aint^ delicious per- 
fume behind. 

" And this is one of Winnie's new friends ? " said the Admiral, 
when he returned from escorting her to the door. 

" A very charming, elegant woman, without any pride or affecta- 
tion," said Mrs. Crewe, who was delighted with her visitor. " But 
do you know, my dear sir, she says that English tea is not drinkable 
in general 1 and was astonished to find mine so good. I thought 
tea, like everything else, was best in England." 

" There are some exceptions," returned the Admiral ; and added, 
after a pause, " I have some letters to write this afternoon, in which 
I should be glad of Laura's assistance. Will you ask her to come to 
me as soon as she is at Uberty ? Do you not think Laura looks ill 
and worn, Mrs. Crewe ? " 

" I think her looking decidedly better than she did a few months 
ago," said Mrs. Crewe, cheerfully. " I consider her a marvel, and 
she is succeeding wonderfully. The Princess asked me iii confi- 
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dence if I thought Laura would accept a little commission from her ; 
no doubt she will write about it. The notice of such a woman will 
be a great help to our dear Laura, very great help." 

** I wish she did not need it, or that her objects in life were some- 
what different," remarked the Admiral, as he left the room. 

On the whole, Laura was rather glad to have missed the charming 
Princess. She was not disposed to take dislikes, but she had an odd 
undefined impression that Madame Mosczynski did not like her, 
that she had a kind of distrust and repulsion towards her. Why, 
Laura could not imagine, nor did it trouble her much. Her time 
was well occupied, and she had more frequent and very interesting 
letters from W innie, whose descriptions of her new home were en- 
thusiastia 

On this afternoon, as soon as she could disengage herself from 
Mrs. Crewe and her elaborate details of Madame Mosczynski's visit^ 
she went up to the Admiral's room, where he had already lit his 
lamp, and was writing laboriously, with letters and papers lying 
about 

^'Ahl my dear Laura I are you not a little late?" he said. 

" I think not> only night comes so soon I " 

" Ay I the night," he returned, " when no man can work." 

" I am at your service now," said Laura, sitting down beside him. 
The Admirid proceeded to explain that he was trying to make up his 
report of the month's district work which it was the custom of each 
member of the society to present to the committee. In this under- 
taking Laura was of immense assistance, and she was soon deep in 
the notes and memoranda kept by her guardian. After nearly an 
hour and a half of close apphcationshe had reduced tlie tangled mat- 
ter to order, and received her guardian's brief but hearty " thank 
you, dear Laura, you have done me great service," when, looking 
up, she observed a puzzled, distressed look on his handsome, kindly 
face. 

" You are worried about something, dear guardian ? " 

He smiled. '* I have a few moments' eclipse of faith," he re- 
turned. " I am, you know, sorely cramped in my power to help oth- 
ers, probably a just punishment for my own rashness and haste to 
be rich. At all events, I have little beyond the funds of the society 
to distribute, and am obhged to withhold help from a case which 
touches me greatly. A widow, with two little girls whom she 
struggles to support, has a very good chance of employment as a 
kind of out-door servant^ but she has no clothes, and no means of 
getting an humble outfit^ and she sees the food snatched from her 
own and her children's lips. Unfortunately she does not belong to 
our congregation, and my brother-workers say, not unreasonably, 
why should we take the children's meat and throw it to the dogs ? 
I should like to help her myselt" 
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" What! " cried Laura, indignantly. " Is this poor woman not 
a Christian ? Or, say she is not, is she not a human fellow-creature ? 
I am sure you cannot think it right to act on so narrow a view ? " 

" I am loth to set my judgment against that of good and wise 
men who understand the organization of charity much better than 
I do." 

" I should prefer your judgment," returned Laura. ** But, dear 
Admiral, I have been growing rich lately. I received payment for 
the last quarter's lessons at the college to-day. Will you, dear, 
dear guardian, take some of it for that poor woman ? I can well 
spare it, and it will give me so much pleasure to do some little good." 

" My dear child, I fear it is not right to take your scanty earnings, 
even in the cause of Christian charity." 

" But you must," cried Laura, her face lighting up with the new 
joy of helping another, and she ran away quickly to her own room ; 
returning almost immediately with a few gold pieces and^ome 
bright shillings, she laid them beside the Admiral, tenderly kissing 
his hand as she did so, an unusual degree of demonstrativeness on 
her part, for the Admiral was a man so carefully self -con trolled that 
his fondest friends were rarely tempted to caress him. 

The Admiral looked at the money in silence for an instant, and 
then raising his full, soft eyes to his ward, he said : " It is borne in 
upon me, Laura, that I may take a portion of this money. You give 
me sincere gratification. I have thought of warning you that it is 
not well to labor solely for the meat that perisheth. You should 
give more of your life to the service of God — to the work of Christ's 
Church." 

" Whatever you wish, and whatever you say, dear Admiral Des- 
barres, is important to me. But in my necessary work am I not do- 
ing Q-od's will ? Must I not earn my own Hving ? That is the thing 
given me to do." 

" True," rephed the Admiral, gravely. " But beware of being 
too much absorbed in it^ to the neglect of spiritual things." 

Laura bent her head gently, but did not immediately reply. 

" The delight in beautiful things, the extraordinary charm that 
art appears to exercise over many, yourself amongst the number, is 
too apt to make you forget the Griver," added the Admiral. 

" Rather, do we not see the G-iver in His gifts ? Art seems a re- 
Ugion to me. Do you think the world would be better or worse 
without painting, or sculpture, or architecture, or music ? Surely 
worse." 

" And after they had sung an hymn, they went out unto the 
Mount of Olives," repeated the Admiral, softly. " Certainly music 
is heavenly, but the others I doubt. They are nowhere mentioned 
in Holy Writ. Ah ! we have wandered far from the simple, holy 
example of our first brethren in Christ ! " 
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'• No doubt," returned Laura ; and then, too faithful and honest 
to let a false impression rest upon her guardian's mind, she added : 
" Can you really believe that we ought to try and model our lives on 
the same lines as those of the Jewish fishermen, publicans, and 
workmen of nearly nineteen hundred years ago ? It would be im- 
possible, and most unde^rable. Do you not think that Christ's 
doctrine was really the grain of mustard seed which can develop to 
any extent ? the hidden leaven that may leaven aHl and every form 
of civilization ? " 

" There is some truth in this," returned the Admiral. " Never- 
theless, we should not so fill our lives as to leave no room for thought 
of our own souls and their salvation." 

" The work of life is the work of God, so far as I can understand," 
said Laura, modestly but firmly ; " and our civilization, which soft- 
ens our manners, making us more tender in our treatment of our 
fellows, less brutal in our sports, purer in life, more refined in taste, 
is a rehgion in itself." 

" Yet is not this a dangerous principle ? " returned the Admiral. 
" This working out of a mere human ideal ? " 

" I cannot tell," returned Laura ; " but I dare not lead you to 
think that my belief is altogether yours ; yet perhaps the difference 
is less real than it seems." 

" Perhaps," said the Admiral. " You appear to have thought 
more on tiese subjects than I suspected. Ay I " he continued to 
himself, " the book says He shall reign until all things be put under 
his feet ; the last enemy that shall be subdued is deatli." 

" This is my faith," resumed the Admiral, after a short but solemn 
pause. " This lapsed morsel of the universe will, through much suf- 
fering, be restored to the dominion of its rightful Lord, and the dis- 
cordance of sin and rebellion be brought into harmony with the 
divine will. With sin will disappear disease and physical ill, and we 
shall be one with Christ in God. Meanwhile it is the glorious work 
of those that believe, to help the spread of the kingdom by fighting 
the good fight against misery and demoralization, ay ! and to spend 
life and substance in the warfare. So may I struggle to the end — 
Amen ! " 

It was rarely the Admiral spoke so much of himself or his convic- 
tions. 

Laura bowed her head with sincerest reverence, and, after a 
pause, the Admiral gently dismissed her. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

HAVING once opened his heart to Laura, the Admiral treated 
her with increasing confidence ; but she could see that there 
was always an undercurrent of uneasiness on her account, especial- 
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ly after any prayer or committee meeting at the chapel of the 
" Brethren of the Kingdom," as the small sect to which he belonged 
called themselves. He asked her to accompany him to the service 
there, to which she readily agreed, but was far from edified by her 
experience. 

The preacher, a brother gifted with an enormous flow of words, 
was apparently intimately acquainted with the devil and the re- 
gions below, on the terrors of which he dilated with a minute famil- 
iarity, at once horrible and grotesque. Sometimes an old ex-colo- 
nel of artillery conducted the worwiip ; when, although he evident- 
ly held the same opinions as the eloquent chief brother (who was a 
butcher by trade), the tone was much more refined and less famil- 
iar. Laura wondered how educated gentlemen could sit and listen 
to the fanatical rubbish poured forth from the " Mount Moriah " 
pulpit, or rather platform. She often thought it was too strong 
lor the Admiral, but concluded that on the whole the doctrines set 
forth supplied some need of which she knew nothing. 

Mrs. Crewe was greatly distressed at tlie unorthodox nature of 
the Admiral's opinions. " Why he cannot be satisfied with the 
prayers of the Church I can't imagine I " she would say. " It is al- 
together so much more gentlemanlike and refined than those dis- 
senting places. Fancy a butcher presuming to expound the holy 
scriptures I I should be sorry to buy my meat from such a man. 
It is enough to upset society.' 

Nevertheless Laura was willing to submit to this, or even severer 
boredom, that she might draw nearer to her beloved guardian, and 
afibrd him the comfort of sympathetic companionship. His very 
doubts and weakness, the touching, simple faith with which he 
struggled towards the light he craved for, but could not always 
find, endeared him to her, and she felt with sincere delight that a 
real tie was growing between them — a relationship as truly filial as 
if they had really been father and daughter. 

Meanwhile the snow and sleet of December was upon them, and 
no letter came from Madame Mosczynski with the commission Mrs. 
Crewe had so confidently expected. Winifred, indeed, wrote that 
the Princess had been greatly struck by dear Laura's deci^ied talent, 
and hoped to see her again on her return to London. They were to 
keep Cfhristmas very quietly, she said ; only Mrs. Piers, Sir Gilbert 
and Lady Jervois, a Mjss Vernon — a distant relation of Mrs. Piers — 
Colonel Bligh, and an artist friend of Reginald's, both of whom had 
been with him in Egypt, were to form their party. 

Another letter described the frost as very severe ; that the ice on 
a small mere, or lake, in an exposed situation, was already strong 
enough to bear, and they had excellent skating ; the performances 
of Madame Mosczynski exciting universal admiration. 

The quiet routine of the weeks before Christmas was broken by 
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an occasional dinner at Mrs. Trent's, to which the Admiral was in- 
duced to go by Laura's representations — as his inclination was to 
shun all general society. But these peeps at the commonplace 
world, Laura observed, did him good, and drew him out of himself. 

Mrs. Crewe was so absorbed in the preparation of Christmas 
dainties that she had ceased to wonder each day why Denzil did 
not write, while the arrival of a huge hamper from Pierslynn, 
crammed full of game, turkeys, cheese, and all possible country 
goodies, did much to soften her view of Winifrid's conduct So 
Christmas came upon them before they were aware. 

New Year's Eve *was a clear, cold, moonlit night, and after tea 
the Admiral had been drawn into an unusually long talk, indulging 
in many reminiscences called up by the season. Mrs. Crewe list- 
ened with various interjections of delight and interest But 
Laura was a little distrait Echoes of her own past came back to 
her. Visions of the old, happy, childish Christmas, where no 
doubts or distnjsts, or regrets for the past, or fears for the future, 
obtruded ; when to-day was all sunshine, and to-morrow cast no 
shadow. 

The Admiral never stayed out of his room after ten o'clock, and 
so soon as he had read prayers and invoked a blessing on the new 
year about to dawn upon them, he bid both ladies good-night 

-" Do you mind sitting up a while, Laura ? " said Mrs. Crewe. " I 
feel strangely restless. I should like to see the old year out, and 
read a prayer or two for those at sea in that beautiful collection the 
Admiral gave me. I wonder where that dear boy of mine is this 
night" And she sighed as she turned over the leaves, seeking the 
special prayer she considered applicable. " I have rarely had him 
with me at Christmas- time since his early boyhood, and do what I 
would I could not always make his holidays happy in those days ; " 
she paused again. 

Laura noticed with kindly sympathy the far-away look in her 
eyes, and thought what a hard life the warm-hearted, simple, 
shrewd woman must have had. 

With a sudden expressive exclamation, " Well, thank God for 
His mercies! " Mrs. Crewe applied herseK to the prayer-book, while 
Laura sat in silence, half thinking, half dreaming, and recognizing 
with infinite thankfulness the improvement in her own mental 
condition since the last New Year's Day, the dawn of which she had 
watched with such weary hopelessness, such despair of herself, such 
disgust at existence I Now, indeed, if there was httle sunshine in 
her life, it had at least a silvery moonlight, which, if not brilliant, 
had a beauty of its own. " See," said Mrs. Crewe, looking towards 
the clock and interrupting the low murmur in which she had been 
reading to herself, " in five minutes the poor old year will be over." 
She ba4 scarcely uttered the words when the front (}oor-beU 
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sounded clearly, loudly. " Gracious powers," cried Mrs. Crewe, 
*' who can that be ? And Collins is in bed these two hours I I am 
half afraid to open the door." 

" I will go if you like," said Laura, a little startled as a second ap- 
plication to the bell was heard. " The chain is up, there can be no 
danger." 

" Do, dear, and I will come close behind you with a candle." She 
struck a match and ht a candle as she spoke. 

Laura went on, unlocked and opened as much of the door as the 
chain would permit. " Who is there ? " she asked. 

" Will you let me in, Miss Piers ? " said a deep, but pleasant and 
familiar voice. 

" My blessed boy I " screamed Mrs. Crewe, setting down the 
candle and rushing to embrace him, Laura having thrown the door 
open ; and, as Denzil Crewe crossed the threshold and was clasped 
in his mother's arms, the joy bells of the neighboring churches rang 
out a welcome to the New Year. 

" My dear, dear son ! " murmured the mother, her eyes moist 
with tears of pleasure. " The best thing the New Year could bring 
me." 

" Are you all right, mother ? I have made all sail to spend some 
part of Christmas with you." 

Laura had retreated to the dining-room, hastily roused the fire 
and lit another gas burner, leaving the mother and son for the first 
few moments together. 

" And the Admiral ; how goes the Admiral ? '"asked Denzil, as he 
shook hands with Laura and looked round the pleasant, cheerful, 
warm room. " This is home-like and delightful after such a long 
cruise. The mother looks blooming. You must have taken good 
care of her. Miss riers. It was always a comfort to me when far 
away to know that she had your company." 

Laura welcomed him heartily, and then came a rapid cross-fire of 
question and answer. "Had he dined or supped? How were 
they to manage about a bed, the house was so full ? When did he 
arrive?" ete., etc. And Denzil replied that he left his ship at 
Gravesend, as he was anxious to make his report to his owners 
early next morning, in order to spend part of New Year's Day at 
home ; and, not wishing to put his mother to any trouble, he had 
secured a room in a neighboring hotel, and eaten his supper ; then, 
remembering Mrs. Crewe's habit of seeing the New Year in, could 
not resist coming to give her what he knew would be a joyful sur- 
prise. 

It need not be said ho w Mrs. Crewe bustled about to get out the 
famous sherry and some of her own equally famous oake, while 
Laura went with alacrity to tlie pantry to find glasses and plates, 
bothvieing with each other in their attentions to the returned 
mariner. 
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j Denzil was looking browner than ever, but there was a brighter 

f glance in his deep-srf eyes, a happier smile on his lips — so far as his 

thick moustaches permitted it to be seen — than when he left them. 

" Well, dear, and I hope you have come home for good, now ? " 
said his mother. 

" I am not sure ; I hope so. Home looks very tempting when 
one has a kindly welcome back," with an upward grateful glance. 
" How is Topsy ? I hope she is in good health." 

** And which of my letters did you get last? " 

" Oh I the July one — with all the bad news in it." 

"I wrote one to Sydney, in August." 

"Ah ! that I never had. No more wine, Miss Piers, thank you. 
If I may remark it, you are looking ever so much better than when 
I bid you good-bye." 

" I am better," said Laura, simply ; and as she said so her eyes met 
a glance from Denzil, so kind, so full of friendly interest, that she 
felt he had seen and comprehended the sore struggle she had silent- 
ly endured before he left England. She colored at the idea of her 
humiliation and grief being thus recognized by a comparative 
stranger, yet there was something so grave and honest in the eyes 
raised to hers, she felt such sympathy could not wound. " If I can 
do no more for you, Mrs. Orewe, I will go to bed. You must have 
so much to say to each other." And she left the room. 

" I am glad to see her herself again," said Denzil, looking after 
her. " She has no common strength and self-control. I saw pretty 
plain what was the matter before I left. Your news about Piers's 
marriage with Miss Fielden was no surprise to me." 

" Was it not really I " exclaimed his mother. " What extraordi- 
nary insight you have, Denzil ! How could you ever imagine such a 
thing?" 

"Oh I I saw how the current was running with Reginald Piers 
before Miss Fielden was a month in your house. I was rather sorry 
for him at first She was such a charming creature — any man 
- might lose his head about her ; but Laura was just as good, even a 
finer nature. He ought to have kept true to her at all risks. He 
ought to have sHpped his cable and run out into deep water if he felt 
his anchor tripping I But he tried for both • I saw it clear enough. 
He did not want to lose either — so it is better as it is. If Laura's 
eyes had not been opened somehow, it would have been cruelly bad 
for every one. Now I hope we shall see them all happy and forget- 
ful of the storm they have weathered." 

" I do not know," said Mrs. Orewe, doubtfully. " I should like to 
see Reginald Piers paid out, in some way, for all the trouble he has 
given. Yes, Laura is greatly improved, I grant, but no one, save 
myself, knows how changed she is ; so still and silent ; so inclined to 
shrink from strangers, unless, indeed, in the way of business; and 
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then she seems as calm and unmoved as if she was fifty- one, in- 
stead of twenty-one I " 

Denzil did not reply, and seemed wrapped in contemplation of 
the carpet; his mother, conduding that he had had enough of the 
subject, plunged into an elaborate description of the various changes 
brought about by the Admiral's misfortunes, being by nature more 
disposed to enlarge upon her own small personalities tiian to inquire 
into the wider topics of her son's adventures and experiences. He 
was there safe and sound, and evidently prosperous, and she wanted 
no more at present Denzil listened with apparently deep attention, 
but really in a sort of pleasant dream. To be at home again, having 
accomplished the work that was given him to do to his own satis- 
faction and profit, to feel that a well-earned spell of rest was before 
him was very delicious to the weary mariner. His was a nature 
peculiarly alive to the tranquil pleasures of home. Though full of 
manly strength and breadth of character, he had a dash of almost 
feminine patience, and the extreme repose of his manner when there 
was no need for exertion was apt to deceive those who had not 
many opportunities of observing him, few reflecting that force 
often t^es the form of placidity. It is the slight, nervous, restless 
nature that is always in a state of feverish activity. A great cata- 
ract is most mighty where the mass of water bends its huge weight 
in a smooth and glassy arch to its first downward leap ; not where it 
breaks into a thousand foaming eddies and currents raging against 
the rocks that oppose its progress. Nor could any casual observer 
readily believe in the extreme delicacy of a man whose exterior 
possessed so little the appearance of a fine gentleman. 

His love and appreciation for his mother were strong and keen, 
and, besides his natural affection, he was always possessed with the 
idea that he was bound to atone for the sufferings his father had 
inflicted, by which also his own boyhood had been imbittered. 

This warm regard did not prevent his perceiving and being 
amused by her peculiarities, for Denzil Crewe waj blessed with 
much quiet humor. He was, in short, one of those fitted by nature 
" to go down to the sea in ships, and occupy their business in the 
great waters " — silent, watchful, restful, keen to see, tenacious of 
memory, deeply enjoying repose, yet prompt, resolute, vigorous 
when demand for action came. 

To a man of this stamp a trial such as that to which he had seen 
Laura exposed, borne as she had borne it, was an irresistible de- 
mand on his sympathy. Moreover, he was eminently fitted to 
feel a friendship pure and simple for any woman capable of 
companionship ; and he would have rejoiced to know that Laura 
was really his sister. Not that Denzil Crewe was Without passion ; 
none delighted more in beauty, none were more fitted to drink 
deeply of its intoxicating influence ; but his reason and conscience 
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generally got the mastery, and his life, on the whole, would bear 
looking into. 

^^So," he said, when roused by his mother making a ^sudden 
pause, '' the Admiral has nothing but his half -pay left. Well, it is 
not a bad provision for a single man. You and I, mother dear, 
have rubbed along at one time on considerably less ; and, as you say, 
Laura Piers is working her way to an honorable independence, and 
Miss Fielden is married. Why, he has really no claims upon him." 

" Claims ! My darling boy," cried his mother, " why he is just 
eaten up by a parcel of Methodists, who do not possess an ordained 
minister, but absolutely sit and listen to a butchery who, when he 
can spare time from knocking unoffending sheep on the head, pre- 
tends to preach — yes, think of that 1 Imagine a man of education 
and old family like the Admiral listening to such a man 1 And 
Laura tells me there is a colonel of artillery and a peer of the realm 
who go there every Sunday and preach in the streets on week- 
days. / think that sort of thing ought to be put a stop to ; don't 
you, Denzil ? " 

" No I " he returned. " If there is any one point on which opin- 
ion ought to be especially free, it is on so purely personal a question 
as rehgion." 

" But if this sort of thing goes on, there will be an end of — of 
good society — and everything," said Mrs. Crewe, with keen though 
not very distinct apprehension. 

" Don't be afraid, mother. These are not the days for fanaticism 
to do much harm. Men are too well informed and too reasonable. 
Only a few ignorant or over-enthusiastic men will be carried away 
by such transparent delusions." 

'' But I am astonished at the Admiral." 

" I am not," replied her son. " One can see from his very phy- 
sique that he is exactly the sort of subject over which the religious 
idea would acquire great power. Nor is his reason nearly as strong 
as his conscience or his faith. It runs in his blood, too, you know ; 
his uncle, the old Admiral, was always preaching. But how he 
fought his ship I He was one of those grand old fellows, who 
feared Grod and nothing else. Reason or no reason, in their day 
they were the salt of the earth ; but we begin to think that this 
earth of ours may be oversalted." 

" Dearest Denzil, do not be irreverent." 

" Certainly not, dear mother," said Denzil, laughing. " And now 
I must not keep you up any longer. The New Year is nearly two 
hours old. I don't expect to sleep much. I never can sleep the 
first few nights ashore ; I miss the * rocking of the deep *." 

** Good-night, dearest son. Heaven send you all prosperity and 
happiness in the opening year." 

^* The same to you, mother. I shall not come in to breakfast to- 
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morrow ; I want to be in the city early, and see to the ship ; but I 
will be with you in time for dinner. Good-night." 

The coming home of the widow's son gave an agreeable impetus 
to the tranquil life in Leamington Road. There was always some- 
thing to be looked forward to in his return in the evening ; some- 
thing fresh in his conversation with the Admiral; something alto- 
gether apart from painful associations in his presence. He himself, 
too, was brighter and less silent than formerly — a quiet conscious- 
ness of success perhaps influenced his manner, and gave him just the 
touch of assurance he wanted to do himself justice. 

He was a great favorite with the Admiral, who was always dis- 
posed to put off his time for quitting the family group when Denzil 
was there. Meanwhile he was much occupied for a week or two, 
reaching home late, after visiting the ship or the office, generally 
laden with curiosities gathered in his late voyage, among which 
were gifts for alL Laura was struck by the frank, unaffected kind- 
liness with which he presented his offering to herself. She was 
alone in the drawing-room, Mrs. Crewe having gone to inspect the 
proper serving of her son's late tea, when Denzil came in with a box 
under his arm. After some words of greeting, he said, " I saw a few 
things when we were at Yokohama that struck me might be useful 
to you, Miss Piers, as Japanese art is so much thought of now ; even 
if you do not care for them, they may suggest designs, or come in as 
bits of decoration. I am no great judge of such matters, so pray 
take them at what they are worth." 

So saying he opened his box and proceeded to disentangle some 
small but charming vases of enamel, curious plates of green crackle 
china, and a few bits of rich gold, crimson and purple embroidery. 

Laura uttered an exclamation of dehght. 

" You have indeed brought me a wealth of ideas. How very, 
very good of you to think of me. These beautiful things are of the 
greatest value to me as suggestions, apart from their intrinsic 
worth. But you must be a remarkably good j udge of such matters. 
You do yourself injustice." 

" I cannot take all the credit of the choice," he replied. " I made 
great friends with the English consul, who is very learned in Japan- 
ese art and antiquities, and he was a capital guide." 

" Well, I have reaped the benefit of your joint good taste," said 
Laura, holding out her hand fi*ankly in token of her gratitude and 
delight. Denzil took it in the same spirit, and they shook hands like 
good comrades ; on which episode Mrs. Crewe entered, and opened 
her eyes with some surprise. 

She was of course lost in admiration of her son's excellent selec- 
tion ; but, being alone with him a few minutes afterwards, observed 
confidentially, "They are all lovely, I know, dear, and must have 
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cost you a heap of money ; but would it not have been better to have 
brought her something to wear ? A brooch and earrings, or a 
bracelet ; girls like this sort of things." 

" Not Laura Piers. I fancy I know her taste better than you do. 
I can see that, at present at any rate, she is wrapped up in her work, 
and what helps it is most acceptable to her." 

" That is true; yet I am glad to see she takes more thought for 
appearance than she used to do. That dark blue serge dress with 
black braid — I made her buy it — is quite becoming. She is very 
lady-Uke looking if she is plain." 

" Plain ? " returned Denzil, interrogatively. " Well, she certain- 
ly is not pretty, but " 

Here the object of their remarks re-entered, with her sketch- 
book and pencil, and proceeded on the spot to draw a pattern for 
embroidery, jn which, without absolutely copying the Japanese 
work, she adapted it cleverly to her design. Denzil looked on, and 
even ventured to offer advice. 

" You ought to have a better painting-room," he said, after she 
had worked for some time, occasionally accepting his suggestions. 
" You have not hght enough in that Uttle den down stairs." 

" Oh, I manage very well," returned Laura. " And that httle 
room has been a great comfort to me." She sighed unconsciously 
as she spoke. 

" And I do not see that we can do any better," added Mrs. Crewe, 
who was making a pretense of knitting. 

" I think we can, mother. I am going to propose myself as a 
permanent lodger, and you will then have a room at Miss Piers's 
service. We will talk about it, and you must dismiss Mr. Reid." 

" I am sure I shall with pleasure," returned Mrs. Crewe. " He 
is a tiresome, low-bred fellow ; punctual and precise enough, I 
grant, but I really would rather have that poor Holden, wim his 
racketty ways and irregular payments." 

" Oh, by the way," said Denzil, rising from his seat by Laura and 
going over to the fire, " I have quite forgotten to tell you that one 
day, walking down the principal street in Sydney, I came suddenly 
face to face with Holden." 

" You don't say so ! " cried his mother. 

" It seems that he was nearly lost on his voyage out. They met 
with severe gales — ship sprung a-leak, and the crew and passengers 
took to the boats. Holden's boat was nearly sucked down by the 
sinking ship, and only escaped to be afterwards capsized. How- 
ever, Holden and another man, one of the crew, clung to the keel, 
and managed to right the boat. They drifted he doesn't know how 
long, suffering horribly with hunger and thirst and cold, for they 
had been driven out of their course into low latitudes. At last they 
were picked up by a whaler, more dead than alive, and Holden's 
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companion did die a couple of days after their rescue. Then, being 
out of the track of vessels, Holden was obliged to make the trip 
with the whaler, which was an American. On their return voyage 
they fell in with a vessel boUnd for Port Grey, which, you know, is 
in Western Australia, right the opposite side from Sydney. How- 
ever, he was too glad to get the chance, and then he had nO money 
— had to draw on a cousin of his who was settled somewhere in 
Wellington — and had all sorts of difficulties. In short, it was many 
months after the shipwreck that he succeeded in reaching this rela- 
tion, and procuring money from England." 

'^ It is a wonderful story," said Mrs. Crewe. " And what is he 
doing now ? " 

" I scarcely know. He seems to have money, however, and was 
well dressed, but he looked awfully ill. The hardships he had un- 
dergone told upon him. He was eager for news, and curious about 
you, mother, and his former acquaintance, Mr. Piers. He talked 
of coming back to England." 

" Then you have no idea what he is about. He cannot live on 
air," said Mrs. Crewe. 

" I suppose not. He said something about being in partnership 
with a relation who dealt in horses, but I do not think he can do 
much." 

After a few more exclamations and speculations from Mrs. 
Crewe, the subject dropped. 

A week or two later, Mrs. Trent, whom she had not seen since 
before Christmas, called upon Laura '' to communicate/' she said, 
"a great piece of news — at least, very important to me," added 
Mrs. Trent. " My dear Katie is going to be married." 

Laura made the reply proper to such an announcement, and in- 
quired who was the intended bridegroom. 

" Mr. Thurston's second son, a very promising young barrister. 
They have known a great deal of each other, and altogether it is a 
marriage in every way satisfactory to Mr. Trent and myself. I be- 
lieve it will take place about the end of April, so you may imagine I 
shall have plenty to do. I have known him from the time he was 
about sixteen. It is quite amazing how fast these young creatures 
grow up and rush into life. By-the-bye, we dined with Mrs. Piers 
(the dowager, I mean)' the other day. She was asking a great many 
questions about you." 

" You surprise me," said Laura. 

" She did, however. She had just returned from Pierslynn, and 
somehow (I can hardly tell why) I do not think she was quite 
pleased with her visit" 

" I trust all goes well there," said Laura, uneasily. " Winnie's 
letters are as bright as possible." 

" Mothers-in-law are not perhaps the best authority for the tra« 
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condition of things in the menage of a newly-married couple. I 
have no doubt all goes well at Pierslynn," returned Mrs. Trent as 
she took her leave. 

However, Laura mused long on her words, and could not shake 
offthe disproportioned effect Mrs. Trent's obsenrations had pro- 
duced for many hours, not, indeed, until a long epistle from Winnie 
— describing a county ball, and all the fun she had had there — came 
to dissipate the impression she had received. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

MRS. CREWE'S happiness, now that she had her house to her- 
self, to use her own phrase, would have been unalloyed had 
she been but sure of her son's movements. 

On this subject he was in some degree reserved, as they depended 
on the plans of his employers. He himself seemed very composed 
and satisfied as to his future, and told his mother thaj; he was now 
in a position to afford her more substantial help than hitherto, and 
that for the future she need admit no inmates, save those it pleased 
her to receive. 

The little party in Leamington Road were tranquilly cheerful 
since Denzilhad settled down amongst them. 

Sometimes he was very busy, and only came home to sleep ; but 
often he was free, and always ready to give his mother some of the 
" outing " her soul loved, in which Laura occasionally joined as her 
engagements permitted. 

It was found that although Laura was not an accomplished mu- 
sician like her cousin, she played simple airs, old ballads, and dreamy 
German waltzes with great taste. Her powers were frequently 
put into requisition in the evenings ; and her simple readiness to 
obhge, her complete freedom from self- consciousness, from the 
smallest attempt to create an effect, gave a wonderful charm to her 
presence and conversation. 

Between herself and Denzil a sincere and hearty friendship 
sprang up, which was a source of the purest pleasure to both. They 
differed on many points, but that was only a source of candid and 
perfectly well-tempered discussion, which gave an agreeable varie- 
ty to their intercourse ; and Denzil, somewhat to his own surprise, 
found himself often speaking out his innermost thoughts, his freest 
speculations, to the quiet, attentive Hstener, busy with pencil or 
needle, who from time to time made some reply that showed she 
fully understood and sympathized with his excursions into the less 
frequented realms of thought 

Sometimes Denzil went straight from the city to the Kensington 
Museum, as the days grew longer, watched Laura at work for a 
while, and escorted her home. 
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The honest interest he took in her success, in her progress towards 
independence, was very cheering. He made no fine speeches as to 
the painfuhiess of a delicately nurtured woman being obliged to 
earn her own living. His clear common sense taught him rather to 
respect and encourage the individuality that demanded independ- 
ence as a right and only asked room to work it out. His strictures 
and criticisms were always sound, often severe ; for though little 
learned in art, he had a most correct eye and a strong instinct in 
such matters. 

It was a fine warm evening at the end of April, and Laura had 
stayed unusually late in the gallery, trying to finish a copy ordered 
by her first employer. She was beginning to feel a little weary, 
and resolved to resist the inclination to finish ** just that bit " ; to 
" get in this shadow a little deeper " ; to " add a touch or two to that 
foliage," when a quiet voice behind her said, " You are certainly 
improving Very much ; there is a great difierence in your drawing, 
and especially in your color, since last year." 

" Yes," said Laura in the same tone, without turning to look at 
the speaker. " I think I aw doing better ; but alas I what a differ- 
ence between conception and execution. However, in this hum- 
bler occupation I gain knowledge, and some day I may try my 
wings on my own account." 

" True I one may earn the right to express one's self. I suppose 
it always takes time to know what you have to say, either on paper 
or canvas." 

" No doubt," returned Laura. " There is a period when, like the 
great original creation, one's world is without form, though not 
void, and darkness is upon the face of the deep." 

" Ah, you will be an original painter yet I At any rate you have 
ideaa." 

" I am not so sure of that," said Laura, laughing. " At best they 
are, I fear, only the reflection of others'." And she began to put 
up her brushes and belongings. 

" I suppose, after all/' returned Denzil, proceeding with deft fin- 
gers to assist her, " all ideas are the development of some primary 
inspiration which has grown into a thousand branchlets, each mak- 
ing its own especial start from the parent branch, and esteeming it- 
sefi a second creation." 

*' There is certainly nothing so bewildering as the effort to imag- 
ine the beginning of anything," replied Laura. 

When all was packed away into the compact box constructed to 
hold such impedimenta, Denzil took it up, saying, " It is only half- 
past five. What do you say to walking across Kensington Gar- 
dens ? There is lots of time, if it would not be too much for you, 
and it is such a delicious evening." 

" I shall be delighted. I feel as if I wanted plenty of air and 
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room. I have done a good day's work, and the idea of a long walk 
is delightful ; but the box is heavy." 

^' I fancy I could manage more than that," said Denzil, taking it 
up. 

The air was delicious ; the gardens, gay with well-dressed groups, 
bright with sunny-faced children, were lovely in the first tender 
flush of green ; the chestnut trees were all powdered with the fresh 
pinky white of their stately, wax-like, pyramidal blossoms. 

It was a pleasant hour. The companions, with true sympathy, 
equally enjoyed spells of silence, as well as bright pa£»ages of easy, 
unpremeditated talk; distance was nothing under such circum- 
stances ; and when they reached Leamington Road they found that 
both Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral were out. 

Denzil set down the paint-box in the hall, and naturally turned 
into the drawing-room, which at that hour was the coolest place in 
the house. 

" Do you know," said Laura, as she took off her hat, " my next at- 
tempt at originality shall be a portrait of your mother.*' As she 
spoke her eyes fell on the table, and before Denzil could reply she 
caught up a yellow telegraph envelope, her cheek growing pale, 
then red, as she tore it open and read, " Pierslynn — 11 a. m. — A son 
bom at six this morning. All going well." 

" Oh, Denzil," she cried, addressing him by the name most famil- 
iar to her ear in the emotion of the moment ^^ Dearest Winnie has a 
little boy 1 a baby of her own ! Oh ! I am «> glad. I do long to 
see it — I hope it will be like herself I How pleased Reginald must 
bel" 

" And you are, I see, delighted," returned Denzil with a kindly 
smile, looking at her, his dark eyes growing soft and dim. " Laura, 
you are an original girl I " 

" Why ? " she asked, carelessly, as she re-read the telegram. 

" Because," began Denzil, and hesitated, "if I may say so without 
presumption or intrusiveness — because your peculiar circumstances 
scarcely account for such quick sympathy. Even for the best of 
friends you could not feel more." 

" They are vaj good friends I Winnie is like my sister and my 
daughter, slight as the difference in age between us is. I know to 
what you allude, Mr. Crewe, and to-day I feel brave enough to talk 
of it alL I do not think any one was much to blame — least of all 
Winnie ; and now this new young life sent among us to draw us 
out of ourselves, to give us fresh hopes, fresh views, seems to change 
everything. Reginald and Winnie as husband and wife, father 
and mother, seem transfigured j they are no longer the creatures 
that played an unhappy part in my poor fortunes, but once more my 
early playfellows, endowed with new gifts and responsibilities, and 
I am their true friend." 
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Denzil Crewe made no reply for a minute, then he said in a low 
voice, " But you loved that man I I saw that — I saw much." 

" Yes," returned Laura, quietly, with a dreamy look in her eyes. 
" I loved him all my life ; but I do not think he loved me ; he 
thought he did. It is well for us both I found out the truth in time. 
Do not let us talk about that curious episode in my life. The sharp 
outUne of it is already fading from my memory. I want it to van- 
ish away quickly, with all its pain and bitterness." 

" I dare say it was too free, too presumptuous, of me to broach 
such a subject to you," said Denzil, his brown cheek reddening, 
" but I did not seem able to keep back the words, and — I am a 
clumsy fellow at expressing myself — I should like you to know 
how heartily I respect and esteem you — my opinion may not be 
worth much — ^but I would be proud to be your friend I I wish you 
would look on me as a true brother, and treat me as one. Is it a 
compact ? " and he held out his hand. 

" That I will gladly," replied Laura, placing hers in it, a smile 
lighting up her face, and Laura's smile was very pleasant. " I am 
not so rich in friends or relatives as not to welcome such an acquisi- 
tion. I must write to Reginald," withdrawing her hand and turn- 
ing to leave the room. " It is a pleasant theme y;i which to renew 
our broken communications," she added, as she closed the door. 

Denzil Crewe looked after her for a few minutes. " Women are 
wonderful creatures," he mused, "and not a bit logical. Why 
should the birth of this infant affect so quiet and sensible a girl as 
Laura Piers in this fashion? It is just a natural, commonplace 
event. Yet I am not much wiser myself. Why did I feel a sort of 
glow at the sight of her generous emotion ? There is no accounting 
for feeling, yet there is something truer than logic in instinct, and 
instinct tells me that Piers was a fool when he threw away the 
chance of such a wife, even for that charming, sweet Winifrid 
Fielden. What a mercy it is for humanity that those troublesome 
brats of babies have such an attraction for womankind I In short, 
we should have no humanity without it." 

Here Topsy, who had been peacefully slumbering in one of the 
best chairs, woke up, stretched herself, and deliberately jumping 
down, came to rub herself against his legs. " Eh 1 Tops, and you 
too I wouldn't you die in defense of the kittens that you forget as 
soon a^ they are able to take care of themselves? We only know 
how valuable and lovable instinct is when we see some monster 
without it." 

It was a strange task for Laura to write and congratulate Regi- 
nald on the birth of his first-born ; but before the sacredness of such 
a tie all the old feelings effaced themselves, and Laura knew that 
?he was healed of her wounds, and set at liberty. She wrote then 
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with an unembarrassed, hearty warmth that surprised herself, and 
still more the recipient of her letter, who replied quickly, but with 
less ease than his correspondent. 

The exclamations^ queries, and conjectures of Mrs. Crewe may 
be imagined. The Admiral took the intelligence calmly, and " hop- 
ed the good God would bless the babe." 

In a day or two came a letter from the dowager Mrs. Piers, very 
kind and friendly in tone, and giving more particulars than had 
hitherto reached Laura. The infant heir of Pierslynn had arrived 
most unexpectedly, and his " dear mother " was far from well — in 
fact, they were very uneasy about her. She was very feverish and 
wandered at times, so much so that they had telegraphed for the 
famous Dr. P., who had seen the patient that afternoon and advised, 
«tc., etc., and hoped that, with extreme care, all need for anxiety 
would soon be over. 

Then came a period of painful watching and waiting for letters 
and telegrams. How Laura longed to be with the sufferer, to tend 
and soothe her ; she knew she could do so better than any one else, 
but she could not obtrude herself, and no summons came. 

It was about a fortnight after this event, and the reports from 
Pierslynn began to improve. " Deai- Winnie was quite out of dan- 
ger, but very weak, unaccountably low." Laura, though relieved, 
was still disturbed, and longing infinitely to see both mother and 
child ; when one morning, on returning from one of her lessons, 
Mrs. Crewe met her with a telegram in her hand. " The messenger 
wanted an answer, dear, but.I could tell him nothing. Do read it." 
And Laura read : 

"Pray come down by the 4.50 train this evening, if at all possi- 
ble. Will come to meet you. She craves to have you with her. 
Do not refuse." 

This was signed " Reginald Piers." 

*' I suppose you will go," said Mrs. Crewe, a little doubtfully. 

"Go? Yes, most certainly. Let me reply instantly," and 
Laura put her hand to her brow while she strove to plan her prepa- 
rations. " First of all, to reply I " she exclaimed. 

"It is ten minutes past twelve," said Mrs. Crewe, looking at the 
clock. " You wil\ scarce have time. You must not leave this 
house later than four." 

" Oh I I have time enough — too much. I feel as if I wanted to 
be with her now. Dear Mrs. Crewe, do you think she is in dan- 
ger?" 

" It is impossible to say ; the telegram seems urgent. But she is 
so young, so healthy, I do not doubt she will recover. Well, I will 
get your dinner ready for you. You must try and eat. And tell 
me, dear, which box you will take; I will have it brought down 
and dusted. Ah ! you see they turn to you fast enough in their 
day of trouble," etc. 
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It was a hurried, feverish morning ; Laura striving hard to keep 
herself cool and oollectedj to arrange all things so as to leave herself 
free for a week or two, and striving not to hear Mrs. Crewe's run- 
ning fire of hopes, fears, and conjectures ; or, still worse, the agoniz- 
ing thrills of evil anticipation which ever and anon shivered through 
her heart. How quick, and yet how slowly, went the moments 
till she was en route I 

Great was the surprise of both gentlemen when they returned at 
dinner-time. Denzil was particularly late, so the Admiral had re- 
ceived a minute and thorough explanation of the whole circum- 
stance, and retired to his room before the former came in. 

" 1 see you are looking for Laura^" said Mrs. Crewe, as her son sat 
down rather wearily to the dinner which had been kept warm for 
him. 

" No, I am not," returned DenziL " I suppose she is in the din- 
ing-room." 

" My dear, she is miles away by this time 1 " said his mother, 
who loved a dramatic announcement. * * There was a telegram here 
at half-past eleven o'clock from Mr, Piers, and she was off post 
haste. Ah I Denzil, I am afraid the poor young creature is dying. 
She must be far gone before that proud, heartless woman, Mrs. 
Piers, would allow her to be sent for. I mean Laura." 

" Dying ! " repeated Denzil, dropping his knife and fork and 
looking earnestly at his mother. "That bright, beautiful Winnie 
Fielden dying ? Impossible I I wish you would not say such 
things, mother I " 

" My dear boy, my saying so will not make her die 1 But, you 
know, with all their writing and telegraphing, they never breatiied 
a word of inviting Laura before ; so you may be sure there is some 
strong reason. I declare I never felt so much for any one as I do 
for Laura." 

" I have no doubt the whole affair has been very hard on her ; 
but I do not think she feels any great loss of Piers. I never liked 
himl" said Denzil. 

" WeU, I did 1 " cried his mother. " I have seldom liked any one 
so much on a short acquaintance. And yet, I flatter myself my in- 
sight into character is rather remarkable." 

" Believe me," returned Denzil, after a moment's thought, " it is 
just as well things have arranged themselves as they have, for I am 
convinced that at one time they were drifting into a devil of a 
mess 1 " 

" I shall be right glad to have tidings of Laura's safe arrival" 

And Denzil lit a cigar and took up a book, which he did not read. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

MEANTIME the train rushed away into the soft twilight of a 
spring evening, Laura bearing the suspense, the circling 
hopes andfeans suggested by imagination and luOfection as best she 
mi^ht 

It was nearly night when she alighted at the Dairysford station, 
and as there was no moon she could but faintly descry the surround- 
ingcountry. 

She stood for an instant puzzled by the newness of her position, 
the next a well-known figure emerged from the darkness at the 
other end of the station, and advancing quickly took her hand. 

" How can I thank you enough for coming so quickly ! " said the 
voice she had loved so well, and which had something of restraint, 
something indefinable and strange, in its tones. 

" Tell me, is she — ^is she " she could not finish her sentence. 

^' She is decidedly stronger. I am afraid I did not frame my 
telegram with sufficient caution. I thought of nothing but how to 
get you here. Winnie has worked herself into a fever about it ever 
since she was able to insist on anything." 

He led her, while he spoke, to the entrance, where a close carriage 
awaited them, and an observant groom took Laura's directions 
about her luggage. 

" Thank God, cried Laura, her sense of relief, her absorbing anx- 
iety about Winnie swallowing up all embarrassment or awkward- 
ness which might otherwise have attended this first meeting with 
Reginald. 

"Last week," he continued, " we were in terrible anxiety ; but 
she is rallying quicker than we ventured to hope. Her craving for 
you is extraordinary. The doctor said this morning that you must 
be sent for, or he would not answer for the consequences." 

" What sort of a journey have you had," etc., etc., and he went 
on rapidly to inquire for th6 Admiral, for Mrs. Crewe, even for Top- 
sy, as if he wished to keep the reins of conversation in his own 
hands, while his careful civility was as different as possible from 
the frank cordiality of former days. 

Soon they reached the park gates, then came a few minutes of 
anxious silence, and they drew up before an open door, through 
which Laura could descry a handsome, well-lit hall, a quantity of 
plants and hot-house flowers, and several servants ; while in the 
background was a doorway draped with rich crimson curtains. 

" You must be tired and in want of something to eat, Laura," 
said her host, addressing her by her name for the first time, as he 
assisted her to alight and led her through the hall to a pretty, luxu- 
rious morning-room which opened from it on the left " Mother, 
here is Laura." 
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Mrs. Piers was half reclining in an easy-chair, reading a newspa- 
per. She rose immediately and came forward politely. " Very 
good of you to come on such short notice/' she said, giving Laura 
her hand with tolerable cordiality, and the greetings and inquiries 
usual on such occasions were exchanged ; Qien Mrs. Piers herself 
conducted her sou's guest to her room, meeting en route a staid, re- 
spectable-looking person, who said, " My mistress is very anxious 
to know if Miss Piers has arrived." 

" She has," returned the elder lady, " and as soon as she has dined 
she will go to Mrs. Piers." 

In her bedroom, which seemed to Laura at once grand and com- 
fortable, she found a nice, kindly-looking girl, less redoubtable than 
the personage who met them on the stair, Laura thought, as she ac- 
cepted her assistance in removing her cloak, and glanced in the long 
glass at her own attire, simple to plainness, and in no whit superior 
to that of the servant who waited on her. What a great gulf seem- 
ed to yawn between her own position and that of her near rela- 
tives 1 But this was only a passing impression ; the absorbing idea 
was that dearest Winnie was out of danger, and that within an hour 
she should embrace her, and read in that well-known face the truth 
as regarded hec well-being. 

The dining-room was a fine apartment rich with carved oak and 
bronzes, family portraits, and a nuge, high chimney-piece ; but the 
repast prepared for the late arrival being laid on a small table in a 
projecting window at the far end from the door by which Laura en- 
tered it, the larger half of the room was in deep shadow. 

Mrs. Piers, only, awaited her coming, and attended with careful 
hospitality to her needs. Laura^ however, had small appetite, and 
the dinner, or rather supper, was soon over. 

'^ I suppose you are equally anxious to see your cousin as she is 
to meet you," said Mrs. Piers with a Httle anxiety in her tone. " I 
scarcely know what to say about it. Send for Harman," she con- 
tinued, addressing the footman who waited on them. 

" How does your mistress seem ? " she asked when the lady's- 
maid presented herself. 

" She is sleeping sweetly, 'm. She has been very restless all 
day, asking what o'clock it was every half -hour ; but when I went 
back just now and said Miss Piers had arrived and would come up 
as soon as she had dined, she seemed quite satisfied, and said, ' Oh ! 
yes, she must have her dinner,' then she just turned her head on the 
pillow and went ofi'into a sound sleep." 

" That will do, Harman. If Mrs. Piers wakes let us know. 
Shall we go into the drawing-room ? " she continued ; " as you will 
take nothing more, and if you are not very tired we will not go to 
bed just yet in case Winnie wakes and asks for you ; it is not quitQ 
half-past nine/' 
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" I am Dot in the least tired," returned Laura, " and would much 
prefer waiting the chance to see Winnie before I sleep." 

Laura followed her companion through what seemed an inter- 
mediate chamber, a mixture of sitting-room and conservatory, from 
which they passed into the room where Mrs. Piers had first receiv- 
ed her. 

" It is curious," said that lady, after they had exchanged a few 
sentences, " Winnie never mentioned you at first — that is, after she 
had rather eagerly inquired if we had told you of the poor baby's 
birth (it is such a poor, weak Httle creature, and I can see Reginald 
is vexed about it). Indeed, her illness has been altogether very 
"distressing ; she was either painfully silent or still more painfully 
wandering; the only one who seemed able to quiet her was Regi- 
nald, naturally enough. And oh ! my dear Laura I (you must let 
me call you Laura, I never heard of you by any other name) what a 
husband my son is 1 So kind and thoughtful and attentive." 

" It woiid be strange if he were not at such a time," said Laura, 
gravely. She was glad to hear this account of her quondam ^nce, 
for an odd, nameless uneasiness about Winnie had been growing on 
her. 

" Still," Mrs. Piers went on, " such good feeling is not common 
among men, and indeed Winnie ought to consider herself the most 
fortunate of women to have made such a marriage and won such a 
husband. Of course my son might have chosen whom he liked." 

" And," returned Laura, quietly, " he did exercise a tolerable lib- 
erty of choice." 

" Ah 1 yes — yes, of course," said Mrs. Piers, hastily, as she recol- 
lected herself. " But talking of Winnie, she is a dear, sweet creat- 
ure — and^very handsome 1 As I was saying, since she got a little 
stronger and more herself, she was always wanting you. At first, 
to tell you the truth, both Reginald and I thought it would be rather 
cool just to send for you because we wanted you." 

" The best reason you could have," replied Laura. 

" But she was so feverish this morning," continued Mrs. Piers, 
" that we sent over for the local doctor, who has of course been in 
constant attendance, and he said we must telegraph for you at once, 
if we wished to avoid another crisis ; now she is evidently soothed 
by the knowledge that you are in the house. It is very curious. ' ' 

" It seems very natural to me. You know I have been an elder 
sister to her all her life, and latterly a substitute — a poor one, no 
doubt — for her dear, dear mother." 

" Exactly. You must have known her thoroughly. Pray did 
she ever show any symptoms of a jealous disposition ? " 

" Jealous 1 Oh, no ; not in the least I She is far too frank and 
generous and unselfish to be jealous." 

" Oh ! indeed ; but young women change so much under the con- 
ditions of a new life, and " 
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Her speech was interrupted by the entrance of Reginald in the 
evening dress his overcoat had before concealed. He lounged in 
Mrith an air of being rather weary and bored, but with a something 
of elegance of ** mondS " grace Laura had not observed in former 
days, yet his expression was changed. It was colder, darker, more 
guarded; nevertheless she acknowledged to herself that he was 
even better looking than formerly. 

" I hope my mother has been taking care of you, Laura," he said, 
with one of the sweet, pleasant smiles Laura knew so well, and 
which, she thanked Qod, did not stir her pulses as of old. " Are 
you very tired ? " and he drew his chair near her as he spoke. Mrs. 
Piers went on with her tatting, which had progressed but slowly 
while she talked with Laura. " How well you are looking. Lon- 
don must suit you better than it does me. Have you seen Winnie 
yet ? she was so wild to see you." 

" She fell asleep as soon as she heard'Miss Piers had arrived," 
said his mother. 

"I suppose I must wish her to sleep on," said Laura; "but I 
should Hke to see her before I sleep myself." 

" I will go and see if she is awake,*' returned Reginald ; " she sel- 
dom sleeps long." He left the room, but soon returned, saying that 
his wife was still sleeping profoundly, and as there seemed no SkeH- 
hood of her being summoned, Laura, who was somewhat exhausted 
by the events of the day, wished Mrs. Piers good-night. Reginald 
accompanied her to the foot of the staircase. 

" Qood-night, my dear cousin ; believe me, you are most wel- 
come to Pierslynn," he said, shaking hands with her, and speaking 
in a tone not quite so easy as formerly, while he did not exactly 
meet her eyes. It struck her as remarkable, too, that he should call 
her "cousin" for the first time in all these years of intimate ac- 
quaintance. He was no doubt awkwardly placed with her. and 
probably anxious to convey an impression that his kinsmimly re- 
gard was still unshaken, in spite of his faithlessness in another di- 
rection. 

Laura was awake and stirring early. Her sleep had been re- 
freshing, for her fears for Winnie were allayed. She employed 
herself in writing a few lines to the Admiral, and looking out of the 
window. 

The view was very pleasant. Immediately below was the gravel 
sweep before the entrance ; beyond this was a semi-circular lawn, 
from the centre of which opened a stately avenue, bordered at each 
side by a double row of large old lime trees, arching over hke the 
aisles of a cathedral. The grass was of the freshest green, the ten- 
der hues of spring had not yet deepened into summer richness ; 
there was inexpressible peace and quiet beauty in the outlook, far 
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better than stateliness or grandeur, thought Laura, a place indeed to 
be at home in I While she gazed and dreamed some one tapped at 
the door ; on opening it she saw Winnie's maid, a tray spread with 
the materials of a dainty breakfast in her hands. 

" If you please, 'm, Mrs. Piers desires her kind love and would 
you mind taking your breakfast now ? because she will be quite 
ready in half an hour, and longs to see you. Mrs. Piers hopes you 
slept well ? " 

" Thank you, remarkably well I If you come back in a quarter 
of an hour you can show me the way to Mrs. Piers's room," 

It was with almost trembling eagerness that Laura followed 
Harman across a landing and along a gallery to a door which shut 
oflf some charming apartments occupied by the lady of the house. 
The first, furnished as a boudoir in rose-colored silk and white lace, 
with Dresden china ornaments, ingenious work-tables, and beauti- 
ful water-color sketches ; a cottage piano in black and gold occupy- 
ing one side of the room, an exquisite writing-table of marquetry 
at the other ; the whole producing a startling effect on such a novice 
in all matters ol grandeur and luxury as Laura. 

Passing through this, and a dressing-room, she was ushered into 
a large bedroom, the details of which she did not notice in her eager- 
ness to kiss the pale, fair face that rested on lace-edged pillows in 
the splendid bed which was opposite the door. 

" Laura, dear, dear Laura, at last 1 " murmured Winifrid, sketch- 
ing out her arms. Laura could not speak. " I thought you would 
never come," returned Winifrid, after a loving embrace which last- 
ed for a minute or two. 

" Dearest I I came directly I had your telegram." 

" I know that, but they made all sorts of diflSculties ; they said 
you would not like to come, that I ought not to ask you ; but now 
that I am stronger and happier,*! seem to have more courage. Sit 
down by me, Laura; you are my guest, you know, and you must 
always be with me." 

" Yes, of course, dear love I I will do whatever you wish, only 
keep^very quiet or they will say I hurt you ; you are trembling all 
over now." 

"I am infinitely better, and I shall get up presently. And, 
Laura dear, tell me about every one, the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. 
And so Denzil Crewe has come home ; I should like to see them all 
again ; you must talk and tell me everything and I shall be quite 
quiet." 

Still holding her hand, Laura talked for awhile softly and de- 
liberately, but the young mother soon interrupted her. 

" It is time for baby to come in. You must love my poor baby, 
Laura. It is such a funny, miserable little creature. I was so dis- 
appointed when I saw it first, and so was Reggie, though he is too 
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good to say so ; but when they let me hold it in my arms, and I 
thought how weak and ugly the poor little soul looked, and that 
perhaps few people would care for it, oh I Laura, I felt as if my 
heart would burst with a great wave of love and pity, and tender- 
ness, that suddenly welled up ; and I vowed to myseft that I would 
devote my whole Ufe to make the poor little mite happy and com- 
fortable J since that he has seemed somehow to be prettier and 
more interesting." 

" How can we possibly judge him now ? " returned Laura. " He 
may yet be strong and beautiful I imagine very little babies 
never are pretty — I have seen but few." 

" And you never cared for them ; now I did. Have you had 
your breakfast, Laura ? and is your room nice and comfortable ? 
Things are seldom all right when the mistress is laid up, and I am 
and will be mistress here." 

" Of course you are, you have no one to interfere with you." 
" N — no," returned Winifrid, with a little hesitation. 
"I am sure Mrs. Piers is too well bred to interfere," continued 
Laura. * 

" She is," said Winifrid, thoughtfully. " She does not really 
like either you or me ; that is, she thinks me infinitely beneath my 
high fortunes ; but she is not unjust, and she is really kind, only 
she has not much penetration." 

" And you are so deep," added Laura with a kindly smile. 
" Ahl much, much deeper than I used to be," she replied, with 
a slight shake of the head. " What o'clock is it, Laura? I cannot 
see the penduU." 

" It wants a few minutes to nine." 

" Baby ought to be here now. The nurse is rather formidable ; 
she has brought up two earls and several viscounts by hand, she 
says ; I hope she has led them in the way they should go. I was a 
good deal afraid of her at first, but one day I got very excited and — 
and oh I I cannot tell a long story, then I seemed suddenly lifted 
over everything ; since, I have laughed at some of her nonsense, 
and she respects me more. Hush, here she is." 

Whereupon enter a very stately, well-dressed, stout woman, with 
a fashionable cap and a bundle of very fine lace and flannel and 
embroidery. 

She performed a solemn courtesy, and advancing, laid the bundle 
beside the invalid. For the next few minutes the conversation 
was strictly technical, and then Winifrid, after a long, loving look 
at the kernel inclosed in all these wraps, said, as if conferring a 
favor, " Would you like to hold it, Laura ? " 

Of course Laura would, and so took the little morsel of human- 
ity, with some trepidation. She looked earnestly at the tiny, 
dusky, weird face, and wondered how such a pinched and unlovely 
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an atom could be the*child of so fair a mother. It suggested leg- 
ends of infants stolen by malignant fairies, who leave their own ill- 
favored offspring in their place. But while she looked and won- 
dered, the object of her thoughts opened a pair of deep blue-gray 
eyes that changed the little face marvelously. 

" Ah I he will be a beauty yet, Winnie 1 " she cried ; " he has 
your eyes." 

Here a still higher functionary appeared upon the scene and took 
command of every one and everything : this was the temporary 
nurse. Mrs. Piers had already talked enough, she said, too much, 
indeed. '* She was quite flushed, and see 1 her eyes looked fever- 
ish. Baby had better be taken back to his own apartment. After 
Mrs. Piers had had an hour of complete repose and some chicken 
broth, etc., etc., she might exchange her bed for the sofa and be 
wheeled into the boudoir ; theh of course the dowager would ex- 
pect to be received, and as excitement was to be carefully avoided, 
the young lady had better not return until late in the afternoon." 

This dictum was uttered in a strong, heavy voice, which rather 
impressed Laiira, but Winifrid replied with careless decision : 
*' Nonsense, Nurse, Miss Piers came down her especially to be with 
me, and she will do me more good than all your nostrums. I will 
be quiet and try to sleep, for I want so very, very much to be well 
again, to ride and walk once more with Reggie I Do not bring 
me broth or anything else, Nurse, until I ring. Laura, dear, you 
will come to me when I am dressed, and bring your work and stay 
with me ; I will let you go now. What shall you do all the long 
morning ? " 

" Well, I have a letter to write, and then " 

" Oh ! Reginald must show you the gardens and take you to 
the waterfaU. Pierslynn is such a sweet place." 

" Do not trouble about me, dear Winnie, I shall be at hand 
when you want me." 

• •••«••• 

During the houleversement of the house consequent on the ill- 
ness of its mistress, there was no regular breakfast. Mrs. Piers 
senior took hers in her own room, and Reginald in his study or 
private sitting-room ; Laura therefore found no necessity for leav- 
ing hers. After returning from her short but interesting interview 
with her cousin, having seen both mother and child, s£e devoted 
nearly an hour to an elaborate description of everything for Mrs. 
Crewe's gratification ; more than once she paused to reflect on her 
own curious position. A guest in the house which had been so 
nearly her own ; a mere distant kinswoman, without the slightest 
claim for more than civility on the man who had been for nearly 
three months her affianced husband ; brought into closest contact 
with the woman whose opposition had marred her life. It was 
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all very strange ; perhaps the strangest of all, the subtle change 
she felt rather than perceived in Winnie and her husband. In the 
former especially. 

There was a tinge of irritable self-will in her manner that 
seemed unnecessary where everything was, or appeared to be, at 
her disposal, as if she had won a kind of victory, and was deter- 
mined to keep it Her graceful arrogance (if such a contradiction 
may be written) was amusing to Laura. To see her girlish, im- 
pulsive cousin, who yesterday was afraid to contradict the Admiral, 
and was not indifferent to Mrs. Crewe's disapprobation ; whose joy 
at the acquirement of a dress, or a new and becoming hat, was 
wont to express itself by a wild dance round the narrow limits of 
her room, thus take unhesitating command of persons so much 
older and more experienced than herself, and that all the beauty 
and luxury round her seemed mere ordinary incidents of her hfe. 
To notice that in spite of childhood and youth spent amid the hum- 
ble surroundings of mediocre fortune, she took the luxury, the 
observance, the refined and costly surroundings of her present 
state, as if they belonged to her of right — all this was almost too 
much for Laura's gravity. 

Yet she felt there was something real under it all ; some ex- 
perience through which Winnie had passed ; could she but know 
it, that would give the word of the enigma. 

She had almost completed her letter when Mrs. Piers's maid 
knocked at the door, and said her mistress was in the yellow 
drawing-room if Miss Piers would like to join her there. Laura 
only waited to close and address the envelope. Then, with a sUght 
rearrangement of her dress, she descended. 

It was a pleasant room, opening on a conservatory which ran 
along the south side of the house, and the delicious perfume of the 
flowers filled the air with fragrance. The furniture was rich and 
comfortable, but rather old-faahioned, though a sprinkling of 
" modern instances " showed the hand of the innovater. Mrs. 
Piers was sitting near a work-table, stately and well dressed, read- 
ing a letter. Reginald lounged on an ottoman, almost hidden by 
the Times, He started to his feet when Laura entered, and in- 
quired, with every appearance of interest, how she was ; how she 
had slept, eta Then, as she passed on to speak to his mother, he 
added, in another and a genuinely anxious tone, " How do you 
find Winnie ? " 

" Very much better than I.expected, and looking better still." 

"Ahl yes, her looks have been wonderful all through," said 
Mrs. Piers. " If we can but keep her quiet she will do well, but 
she is terribly excitable. I fear she has herself to thank for much 
of her sufferings." 

" I do not know that ; people cannot help their natures, and I 
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do not think we want to change Winifrid's — eh, Laura? " remarked 
Reginald with a pleasant, confidential smile that comforted her in 
some unaccountable way. 

" Certainly not," she returned. 

" It is quite right and proper that you should think your wife 
faultless, as she is no doubt charming," said the mother-in-law, 
coldly. 

" And what are you going to do with yourselves to-day ? " asked 
•Reginald. " It will be awfully dull for you, Laura, but we cannot 
help it just now." 

" You need not trouble yourself to amuse me," returned Laura 
with a smile. " The sights and sounds of the country make a feast 
for me." 

"We can give you plenty of that, at any rate." said Reginald. 
" Suppose, mother, you take Laura for a drive, Mter luncheon, by 
Dairysford, through the park, and " 

" Thank you," cried Laura, " but I have promised Winnie to be 
at hand when she sends for me. A stroll round the garden will be 
pleasure enough." 

" But I fear, my dear, that your presence for several hours at a 
time will be rather too much for our dear invahd." 

" No ! " exclaimed Reginald, " you do not understand the sort 
of tie that exists between Laura and Winnie. Laura will be a 
soothing influence. What is it that milk-and-water American fel- 
low, Longfellow, says : 

God gave a different gift to each — 
To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 

You see, Laura unites them all." 

" A very pretty compliment, indeed," said Mrs. Piers. Laura 
smiled with a litue unconscious disdain, for there was something 
in the speech that struck her as forced and insincere. 

" Well, if you like, we can take a little walk in the grounds before 
luncheon," added Mrs. Piers. 

" I should like it very much," cried Laura, who was panting to be 
out among the trees and flowers. 

"I am sorry, I cannot accompany you," said Reginald, "but I 
must ride over to Oldbridge. I promised to meet Dereham at 
Humberton's. I shall be back to dinner." 

" I have just had a letter from Princess Mosczynski," said Mrs. 
Piers. " She is still detained in London, and is far from well. 
She is going to Ventnor for a little change, but is uncertain of her 
movements after." 

" Ah, indeed 1 " returned Reginald, carelessly. 

" Well, I shall go and say a word to Winnie before I start, Laura, 
and tell her you kindly hold yourself ready to go to her. Au re- 
vair, mesdamesjl* and he lounged towards the door. "By th^ 
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way," he said^fpausing as he reached it, " if you don't mind, moth- 
er, I will take the letter with me. Dereham was saying yesterday 
that he didn't know what had become of his niece." 

" There," said Mrs. Piers, handing it to him. " It contains no 
secret." 

Reginald took it, bowed slightly, and left the room. " I will 
send for my bonnet and yours, and we shall have a pleasant stroll 
before the sun is too strong, for really the days grow quite sum- 
mer-like and warm," said Mrs. Piers. 

They were soon strolling through the nearer woods, and Laura 
deeply enjoyed the quiet beauty of the scenery, the glimpses of a 
fine rich stretch of lowlands, fading away into blue, indistinct dis- 
tance on the one side, and on the other a line of picturesG[ue hills, one 
of the outlying spurs of which was occupied by the Pierslynn do- 
main. 

The air was unspeakably sweet and fresh, and the woods full 
of song and perfume, while Laura, reUeved of her most pressing 
anxiety respecting Winnie, gave herself up to an enjoyment pecul- 
iarly delightful to her, driAking in the beauty of nature which she 
loved so well ; albeit Mrs. Piers was not the most sympathetic 
companion. 

f Conversation did not flow very freely, and some of Laura's re- 
flections were occupied in devising how she could escape the fol- 
lowing morning to enjoy this charming place alone. 

Then came luncheon. The rest of the day was given to Winnie, 
and passed in pleasant, restful, open-hearted talk, and sympathetic 
silences. 

Mrs. Piers joined them for a while, and then excused herself on 
the plea of an imperative necessity to return the visit of some 
distant neighbor. 

"I do not think Mrs. Piers likes me much," said Laura, when 
they were alone once more. 

" I do not think she cares for you, but she is not unkind, only she 
likes rank and grandeur and aristocratic surroundings, and the^ are 
very nice, Laura. Now I have no doubt she is quite happy driving 
out in the Pierslynn carriage as the Pierslynn dowager ; but I have 
nothing to complain ot She loves dear Reggie too well not to be 
polite to me, and she is quite a gentlewoman, a little fond of titles, 
just the sort of woman to expect her son to put an ornamental 
mistress at the head of his house." 

" Dearest Winnie I " returned Laura, laughing, **you have grown 
worldly wise, and a * wee ' conceited, all in one short year. 

" Have I ? perhaps yes," said Winnie, laying her head back 
among the cushions of her sofa. " The last year has been like a 
strong light behind the life I have hitherto believed in ; showing 
*he cracks and the pins, the little patches of inferior stuff, the spots 
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and the stains. I have seen a greater variety of people in a few 
months than in all my life before ; but, thank God, there are heaps 
and heaps of kind good honest souls too, and so long as I can be- 
lieve in Reginald and you, I do not care much for the truth and 
morality of the rest of the world, at least till Baby begins to grow 
up." 

Contrary to all anticipation, Laura exerted a calming influence 
on Reginald's young wife. She grew quieter, less impatient, less 
talkative, and improved in strength and evenness of spirits as if 
satisfied and at rest. 

Reginald professed himself delighted and elaborately thanked 
" his cousin " for the good she had done. 

The first few days passed much in the same way. An early visit 
to Winnie in her room ; a little talk with Mrs. Piers ; a ramble if 
possible alone ; a long pleasant afternoon tete-d-tete with the young 
mistress of the house ; an hour or scarcely so much of not very easy 
conversation with the master and his mother before he retired to 
smoke and write letters. 

Once or twice he went out to dinner, and indeed appeared to be 
much sought after by his neighbors. 

At length young Mrs. Piers was permitted to drive out, and 
great were the preparations for the event. Reginald himself took 
the reins of the low pony carriage, which was the vehicle selected, 
and certainly it would have been hard to find a fairer or more 
radiant face than Winnie's when she returned to her boudoir after 
this first delightful foretaste of restored health and strength. 

She was a good deal exhausted, however, and could speak little 
till next day. 

" I am so pleased to see you are making such strides towards 
complete recovery," said Laura, the following evening, as she sat 
beside her hostess, waiting for the dinner-bell to sound. 

" Yes, I am far less tired after my drive to-day. Then I have 
such an excellent charioteer, so careful, and so kind." 

** I am sure he is. But as you are getting on so well, dear Win- 
nie, I fear I must think of leaving you." 

" Now, Laura, you really must not be odious and disagreeable. 
I have been so happy since you came, I cannot part with you. 
Why need you go ? " 

" Well, I don't think you want me so much now ; and remember, 
I must not lose my pupils or neglect my work." . 

There was a pause, and then Winifrid, taking Lau«;^'s hand in 
both of hers, said in a broken voice, and with a little sob, " Ah ! 
Laura, Laura ! but for me you would never have been forced to 
work for your bread. You do not know the pain it gives me to 
think of this." She paused a moment. " I should like to tell you 
something, but it would not be kind, it would not be generous j 

20 
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still your opinion would be of the greatest value. However, it is 
all over now." 

"Perhaps you might regret too unbounded confidence*" 
" Yes, perhaps I might," returned Winnie, thoughtfully j " at 
any rate, you must not leave me for a week or ten days. Reginald 
is obliged to go to town ; he has only waited until I was strong- 
er ; he ought to have gone before. Now it will be such a comfort 
to have you with me, and we can take such charming drives to- 
gether." 

" Very well, dear Winnie. I will stay till Reggie comes back." 

Winiirid held out her arms, and drawing her cousin to her, kissed 

her heartily. " There is the gong " she said j " ask Reginald to 

come after dinner, and my love to Mrs. Piers. I hope she will take 

her tea with me this evening." 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

OP course these ten days did not elapse without letters from 
the Admiral and Mrs. Crewe. The latter was eloquent on 
her loneUness without Laura, and expatiated much on the difficulty 
of keeping Collins in order and up to the mark in the matter of 
punctuaUty ; concluding by an entreaty for early information as to 
when her dear Laura would return, as the house did not seem one 
bit like itself without her. 

In spite of the exaggeration of her language there was the ring 
of truth in her expressions that touched Laura, and gratified her by 
the assurance that she was loved and missed. " It is well to be of 
some use," she thought, as she handed the letter to Winifrid for 
perusal. 

" Yes, you must be an awful loss to her," she remarked. "But 
she cannot expect to keep you always." 

" Why not ? " asked Laura, quietly, and, occupied by some train 
of ideas suggested by Winif rid's words, Laura leaned her head 
against the side of a large, old-fashioned easy chair in which she 
was sitting, one hand resting upon the arm. 

" Lookl " exclaimed Winiirid to Reginald (thepartie carriewsa 
assembled in her sitting-room). " Look 1 Is not Laura wonder- 
fully like, as she sits there, to that Charles the Second ancestress 
of yours in blue ? The one in the library, I mean. Keep still, 
Laura, for a moment." 

" Something like," said Reginald, carelessly. 

" I do not see it at all," said Mrs. Piers. " In fact, I cannot trace 
the slightest family resemblance in Laura." She spoke with 
warmth, as if she resented the idea. 

Laura smiled^ but colored. " I never remember that I have any 
family connections except Winnie and her brothers. I have al- 
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ways understood that Reginald was a telation; but how, and in 
what degree, I never asked." 

" I hope you will always look on me as a near kinsman," said 
Reginald with much suavity. 

" Yes I " cried Winnie. " Your very next of kin. Do you know, 
I do not think you have seen half the house, or any of the pictures, 
Laura. You ought to show them to her, Reginald." 

"Oh I the housekeeper will do that any day," said Laura. 
" Reggie will not care to act showman." 

" On the contrary," said Reginald, starting up, " I am still new 
enough to my possessions to be interested in them. There is yet 
nearly an hour and a half to dinner. Let us open the exhibition 
now. Will you come, Laura ? " 

" Certainly," and, putting aside her work, she followed him to 
the gallery, which was over the end of the hall opposite the en- 
trance, and from which some of the larger bedrooms opened. He 
then shortly told her how the front part of the house with the 
larger rooms was added by Q-ilbert Piers, in Queen Anne's reign. 
" Up to which time," said he, laughing, " I fancy we were very 
small squires indeed. All the back of the building is old, but of 
very different dates ; in fact, a piece of patchwork. The former 
dining-room is the servants' hall now," etc. 

Pierslynn was not a grand house, but had an air of grace and 
dignity ; and Laura was much interested in it. Ultimately they 
arrived at a long, paneled, passage-like chamber, with a range of 
high narrow windows at one side, and a row of hard, stiff, family 
portraits on the other. 

" I am sure these pictures are terrible calumnies," said Reginald, 
laughing. " We never could have been such a hard-featured race. ' * 

" The hardness is in the coloring," returned Laura, examining 
the pictures carefully. " One can trace the same type all through. 
How very much better-looking the men are than the women I " 

" Yes. You are to be congratulated on having escaped the fam- 
ily type. The fact is, I imagine the Pierses of that day were not 
sufficiently flush of cash to employ first-rate talent There are a 
few more portraits in the library, which is my favorite room. It 
is in the old part of the house." 

This apartment was under the " picture-gallery," as the house- 
keeper loved to call the collection of frightful ancestors above- 
mentioned, and had been considerably modernized. The windows 
opened on a terrace commanding a charming view away over the 
woods to the hills, with a glimpse of the plain below. 

There were but four pictures in this room, one at each side of the 
high, heavy mantel-piece, and two more at either side of the double 
door opposite to it. A Onarles II. courtier, in long curls and a laoe 
jabot, l^s wife, ia f^ fringe of tiny flat curls, a blue dress cut alarm ' 
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ingly low, and a band of black velvet clasped round her throat 
with a diamond star. She had a sweet, sensible face, though by 
no means handsome, and there was something pleasing in the re- 
pose of her attitude, her delicate cheek resting against the red vel- 
vet back of her chair, while her jeweled hand lay on the arm. 

" There," said Reginald — " there is rather a look of you in Dame 
Margery Piers. She was, I beUeve, what was considered a supe- 
rior person in her time. And here we come to an end of the Piers- 
lynn portrait-gallery. There is a picture of my predecessor and 
his father in the dining-room, but you have seen them. And, oh 1 
those two by the door there," pointing to two pictures of young 
men in the queer, high-throated, much-epauletted infantry uni- 
forms of sixty years ago. " They are like brothers, are they not ? 
but they were only cousins. That to the right is Grilbert Piers. 
He was the eldest brother of the late owner, but died before he 
was five-and-twenty. The other is a cousin of his who was in the 
same regiment. They were much attached to each other, and, I 
believe, this one, Q-eoffrey, saved the other's life. At any rate, the 
Mrs. Piers mere of that day had both painted to hang side by side." 

" They are both good-looking," said Laura, looking earnestly at 
them. " Tell me," she went on, as a strange gleam of memory 
dimly lit up the depths of the half -forgotten past, " was not my 
grandfather's name Q-eoflfrey ? And was he not a soldier ? " 

" Yes," said Eeginald, advancing a step to examine the painting 
more closely. " I fancy this is the man. He served in America, 
but I know very little about him." 

" Who was my grandmother ? Whom did he marry ? " 

" I really don't know. My acquaintance with the family history 
is very imperfect. And now, Laura, that I have a chance of 
speaking alone, I want to beg of you to Stay with Winnie during 
my absence. Your presence is a soothing tonic to her. In the 
present condition of her nerves she is not herself, and is quite ca- 
pable of imagining that I prolong my absence unnecessarily, and 
Grod knows what 1 It was some strange hallucination of this kind 
that made her so ill. You will help to keep her in a sounder state 
of mind. You know we all trust you. We always did. Ah, 
Laura, what a stay you would have been to me 1 " 

" What can you possibly mean by such a speech, Re^nald ? " 
said Laura, sternly, and looking straight into his eyes, which, after 
trying to support her gaze for a moment, he averted. 

" I suppose," he said with a harsh laugh, " I seem rather a 
weather-cock to you ; but I am not I know what I want deuc- 
edly well Because I fell madly in love with Winnie, that is no 
reason why I should not recognize your value. She is a charming 
creature, but she has not your reason or " 

Pe broke off abruptly. Laura did not feel inclined to WX up his 
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blanks. " Do not suppose," he began, hurriedly, ^^ that I do either 
of you injustice. Winnie is a sweet, true-hearted woman, but she 
has not your tolerance. She has a somewhat impossible standard ; 
and if a fellow don't quite attain to it, why, she will scarce give 
him credit for the few merits he possesses. No character is 
stronger than its weakest pai't, you know ; the line of resistance 
is seldom without a flaw ; constancy is perhaps the rarest of qual- 
ities, and it is possible, after alL that it has no special merit Men, 
or rather women, have agreea to set an adventitious value on it, 
whereas, in fact " 

'' Ah, Reginald 1 " exclaimed Laura, interrupting him, as she 
fancied she had caught the clew to this rambUng speech. '^ Do 
not trouble yourself with attempts to account for what is perfectly 
accountable. We deceived ourselves. You mistook your f eeUngs 
for me, and I permitted myself to be misled. You did not change. 
Simply, Winnie's beauty and charm revealed the truth, thank Gk)d, 
in time." 

" And you say this in all sincerity ? I cannot doubt your voice 
— ^your eyes," returned Reginald with surprise. " I never quite 
understood you. Are you really indififerent to what makes the 
Uves of most women worth having ? " 

" I do not think you know what a conceited speech you have 
made," rejoined Laura, smiling and coloring. " That I have felt 
keenly the unavoidable sorrow we have aU undergone I do not 
deny, but my nature is not so poor, so barren, that it has but one 
road to happiness. I have many a footpath left, humble perhaps ; 
yet full of tranquil beauty." 

A great calm settled down on the fair home of Reginald Piers 
after the master and his mother had taken their departure. The 
young chatelaine and her cousin enjoyed themselves in truly fem- 
inine fashion. 

They breakfasted early, and, as Winnie rapidly gathered 
strength, strolled out to some seat beneath tlie trees, wnere she 
greatly enjoyed sitting, watching idly her cousin's busy pencil or 
needle, while they talked intermittently in all the delightful free- 
dom of perfect trust and fullest comprehension. Not without 
differences of opinion, however, Winifrid being by nature conserv- 
ative, and Laura equally by nature radical ; while nurse and baby 
revolved round them in circles more or less eccentric. 

Then they dined at luncheon-time, and took long beautiful ex- 
cursions in the sweet summer evenings, in the pony-carriage, to 
more distant points of interest^ when they would return to high 
tea. that essentially feminine mealj after which Winifrid retired 
early. 

'' J want so much to be quite strong and well soon, to surprise 
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Reginald," she would say, " to be able to go with him everywhere. 
Besides, I want to have a peep at the * Season ' — you know I always 
cared for vanities much more than you do." 

"Naturally," Laura would say, smiUng, as she bid her good- 
night ; and when alone in her room, she settled herself for an hour 
of quiet reading, or wrote her letters, or sketched out designs to be 
finished up when the demand came. 

Often she enjoyed a spell of thinking, lulled by the whispering of 
the fragrant lime trees which abounded near the house, and the soft 
freshness of the summer night steaUng in like a shy caress through 
her open window. In these musings it was always pleasant to her 
to think how warmly Winifrid loved and trusted her husband. The 
vague discomfort which had pressed upon her when she first came 
to l*ierslynn, the undefined feeling that there was an undercurrent 
somewhere, had been quite obUterated, yet she found tliat there 
was a strange distrust evolving itself in her heart towards Reginald, 
an indescribable consciousness that he was less kindly, less unself- 
ish, less chivalrous than formerly — a curious revival of her old unac- 
knowledged conviction that Reginald never would sacrifice his 
own objects out of consideration for others. But she told herself 
she must guard carefully against prejudice, against any tendency to 
be hard upon her cousin. 

Oddly enough, the idea of Denzil Crewe always presented itself 
when she thought of Reginald — how good and unpretendingly kind 
he was, like a real brother. It was pleasant to think he would be at 
home when she returned, for Mrs. Crewe's house had grown very 
homelike since the Admiral was settled there. 

" Suppose," said Laura one very fine evening, " that instead of 
our usufid drive, you come with me to the old bridge near the Tarn. 
I want so much to finish that sketch as well as two or three more, be- 
fore I go ; and my time is growing short" 

" Yery well, " returned her hostess. " How delighted I am to be 
able to walk so far again 1 " 

The cousins strolled leisurely to the spot indicated, and Laura was 
soon at work, while Winnie amused herself gathering some rare 
ferns which grew about. * 

" Do you know," said Laura, after she had been very diligent and 
rather silent for half an hour, " I think I shall carry away with me 
the foundation of future fortune from Pierslynn." 

" I am sure I hope so, but how ? " asked Winnie, returning to a 
camp-stool beside her. 

" I have made such a quantity of sketches, and collected such an 
amount of ideas about light and air, and distance and color, that I 
may even compose a picture one day." 

" Have you never had a commission yet ? " 

" Never. Your friend, Madame Mosczynski, promised me one, 
but it never came." 
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" Oh, she did ! Well, I do not fancy she is to be depended upon. 
If she had given you the commission it is very doubtful if she would 
have paid for it" 

" I should not care for employment on those terms," said Laura, 
smiling. " But I think you must do her injustice. It is impossible 
that a woman, wealthy as she appears to be, would be dishonest in 
trifles." 

" Wealthy I " cried Winnie with a scornful smile. " Extrava- 
gant, if you will, but she has scarcely a soul How she lives and 
dresses and travels, and seems to have the oream of everything, is a 
mystery and a marvel." 

" That is very strange," said Laura ; and there was a pause while 
she put some finishing touches to her sketch. " I suppose she is very 
charming ? " 

" Yes, she can be — when she likes. I wonder where she is wan- 
dering now ? " 

" Then she has left the Isle of Wight^ I suppose ? " 

" The Isle of Wight 1 " cried Winnie, sharply. " How do you 
know she was in the Isle of Wight ? " 

" Oh, Mrs. Piers mentioned that she had a letter from her, and 
that she was gone or going to the Isle of Wight, as she was not 
well." 

" Mrs. Piers — my mother-in-law I " exclaimed Winifrid, her 
countenance darkening. " I did not know that Madame la Prin- 
cesse corresponded witid my mother-in-law." 

" It may have been but one letter, for all I know," said Laura, 
wishing by some vague instinct that she had never mentioned it. 
But Winifrid made no answer ; indeed, she kept silence so long that 
Laura felt it oppressive, and forced herself to begin a new subject, 
one generally acceptable to Winifrid, and often discussed between 
them. " When did you hear from Herbert ? " And they conversed 
for some time on this theme. 

After their return to the house Winnie was unusually silent, and 
retired early; while Laura sat up reading some time longer. She 
felt dimly uneasy, a Uttle dissatisfied wiSi herself for having men- 
tioned the letter from Madame Mosczynski, for she fancied she had 
observed a change in her cousin from the moment she had named it. 

The next morning but one was Laura's last at Pierslynn. It 
came all too quickly for Winifrid, though Reginald had promised to 
be at home to dinner on the day of her departure ; an announce- 
ment which cheered his wife, and restored the bright joyous look to 
eyes and lip which Laura had not seen there since the evening she 
had over-fatigued herself by walking 'to the Tarn. 

This last morning was warm and bright, and the cousins had 
planned a longer drive than usual after their early dinner. 

The first post, a very early one, had brought a letter from Mrs, 
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Crewe, expressing unmeasured delight at the prospect of seeing her 
dear Laura again, and a few kindly lines from the Admiral to the 
same effect. So Laura felt less depressed than she expected to be 
by her approaching departure. Pierslynn was lovely and Winnie 
very dear, but she had no place in the one, and the other was no 
longer hers. She was also reUeved to see Winnie so bright and hke 
hersell 

" You know I do not consider that we are parting," she said ; 
" entre nous^ I intend to make Eeginald take me up to town the 
week after next. It is too late for the drawing-rooms, but I can 
see something of the ' Season,' and see you too, darling, and have 
Mrs. Crewe to dinner. It will be such fun." 

She said this as they were returning from a long drive, and on en- 
tering the house Winnie exclaimed, " Oh I here is a letter from Mrs, 
Piers, and one for you, Laura." 

Laura saw with some surprise that it was directed in Densdl's 
handwriting, and, seeing her cousin absorbed in Mrs. Piers*s letter, 
she took it to her own room, fearing Mrs. Crewe might be ill or that 
he had something else untoward to communicate. 

Hastily putting aside her hat, Laura opened the envelope. It 
contained another letter, and a little note from Denzil. 

" Dear Miss Piers, — The inclosed reached me half an hour ago. 
My mother tells me we shall have you back the day after to-morrow. 
I assure you the whole household is rejoicing at the prospect, and 
Topsy * purrs ' her anticipations. The place has not seemed the 
same since you left. Pray present my compliments to Mrs. Piers, 
and believe me always yours, 

"Most sincerely, 

"Denzil Crewe." 
"How good they all arel " thought Laura^ turning with some 
curiosity to the letter inclosed. 

It was directed in a strange, illiterate-looking hand, bore the Syd- 
ney post-mark, and was addressed to 

" Miss Laura Piers, care of Denzil Crewe, Esq., 
" Messieurs Gibbon and Paul, 

" Corbett Court, E. C, London." 
" I know no one in Australia," said Laura to herself, as she broke 
the big untidy-looking seal, and found within a letter in different 
and better cafigraphy, though the hand which produced it was evi- 
dently weak and unsteady, and two inclosures : the first she looked 
at was a slip of paper dated Sydney, April 10, 18—, and contained 
these words: " This letter is forwarded by the last directions of 
James Holden, who died here yesterday. 

"William Sherman." 
The other was a sealed note directed to Mr. George Winter, 27 
Gray's Inn Bo^i, The letter ran ihm ; — 
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" To MiBS Laura Piers, — Madam, I still hope to make the fol- 
lowing communication in person, but having been unwell for some 
time, I think it wiser to commit it to paper, as I should not like to 
quit this world without an effort to right a wrong for which I am 
partly responsible. I must make my letter short. 

" Firstj you are the rightful owner of Pierslynn. 

" It is generally believed your grandfather, Geofirey Piers^ died 
unmarried, and your father was always considered illegitimate. 
Greoffrey Piers did marry your grandmother, Marie Lavelle, a Cana- 
dian, more than six months before his son was born. The marriage 
is entered in the register of St. Olave's Church, City ; look for it ! 
The letters which are necessary to prove that Geoffrey Piers,who 
resided at Rythinbridge from 1825 to 1828 and the Geoflfrey Tiers 
who married Marie Lavelle at St Olave's in June, 1827, was one and 
the same man, I left in charge of a friend, George Winter, fearing to 
lose them in my wanderings. ' He does not know what is in the 
packet, and will only give it up to the person named in a letter signed 
by me. I have named you ; go to him, and give him your card. 

" Then consult Thurston and Trent. They will get you good 
terms. The letters were addressed to an old aunt of mine, and fell 
into my hands after her death. I never liked Reginald Piers. He 
looked on me with contempt, for all his politeness, so I was glad 
enough to put an extinguisher on his boasting when he thought he 
was lord of Pierslynn. Then he stopped my mouth, and said you 
and he were fond of one another, and he would marry you and make 
it all right, only he did not like to play second fiddle to his wife, so 
I had better hold my jaw. As no one was to be robbed I didn't 
mind, and he helped me out of the corner. Then I met Denzil 
Crewe, and he told me Piers was married, but not to you. I have 
intended to go back ever since, and set matters right^ yet I don't 
seem to get strong enough, so I write these particulars. I may be 
able to travel by and by ; if not " 

Here the sentence ceased, and a little below was written, with an 
evidently failing hand, 

" The above is all true, so help me God I Look to it 

"James Holden. 

" Sydney, April 8, 18—." 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

LAURA read this curious production twice before she was able 
to take it in. 
Even then it seemed like the wanderings of a fever-stricken suf- 
ferer. 

Her knowledge of the family ramifications was so vague that she 
414 QOt se^ {tt first how the marriage or non-niarriage of her grao4* 
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father could affect her. She laid aside the letter and thought hard 
and painfully, going over the time of her brief engagement to Regi- 
nald step by step, but she was not much moved by the letter. It 
was the expiring effort of a mind distorted by spite and approaching 
dissolution, unworthy of notice ; only a melancholy evidence of an 
evil spirit. 

Still, a£ she thought, it was strange how tliis wretched man's as- 
sertions fitted in with many of the circumstances she recalled. 

She remembered a Mr. Holden, who had been in Mr. Trent's of- 
fice with Eeginald, calling on Mrs. Crewe ; that he seemed curious 
about their engagement^ and was generally audacious. Then per- 
haps Mrs. Piers's implacable opposition was due to the fact that she 
believed her (Laura's) father was illegitimate ; and, above all, was 
not Reginald's hitherto unaccountable determination to marry her- 
self thus accounted for ? Nay, his evident desire to carry out their 
engagement, in spite of his passidn for Winifrid, answered to the 
exigencies suggested by this horrible letter I She w as weak and fool- 
ish to let it torment her, but conviction of the possibility that this 
strange story might be true increased with every additional moment 
of reflection ; the ground on which she stood seemed to crumble be- 
neath her as her doubts of Reginald grew thick and fast. 

That he, her hero still, although he had forsaken her, her ideal of 
all that was refined,' and generous, and chivalric, should have 
stooped to rob her, and then deceive her into an avowal of the se- 
cret, nearly-subdued love which had been the romance of her quiet 
life 1 It was too dreadful ; the foundations of her faith in all tlungs 
seemed shaken. Why did not that wretched man die in peace, and 
leave her in peace ? No possessions, no mere wealth, could ever 
atone for the destruction of belief in honor, truth, fidelity. 

Reginald a criminal I Winnie the wife of a dishonored traitor I 
her helpless baby penniless, with the brand of inherited shame ! It 
was too tragic for credence. It was like the impossible horrors of a 
bad dream. 

To whom could she turn for advice ? 

To whom dare she confide such a secret ? To none I Perhaps 
none need ever know. More mature reflection might show her the 
folly of being disturbed ; for the present she would not utter a sylla- 
ble to any one. If she ever thought the matter worth speaking of, 
it would be to Reginald she would first address herself. For the 
present, she would try and banish the subject from her mind. 

With this determination, she made some change in her dress, and 
went downstairs to join Winnie. 

But the spell of repose was broken ; every word, every topic, 
seemed to point to and illustrate the subject that Laura strove so 
diligently to banish from her thoughts. She could not escape from 
the dreadful irritating consciousness that she wf^s surrounded by 
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lies — nay, in danger of becoming herself a lie— if she continued to 
keep this wonderful piece of knowledge festering, a hidden sore in 
her heart. 

More than once Winnie said, " I am sure you are not well, or you 
are over-tired ; you are not yourself, dear Laura. Must you go to- 
morrow ? Reginald would be so pleased to find you here." But 
Laura was now burning to be away. Safe and undisturbed at Mrs. 
Crewe's, she could think more clearly. Meanwhile, she was mis- 
erable, restless, at times angry, at others almost touched to tears at 
the mere idea that she or any one could have it in their power to 
force Reginald and Winnie from that lovely home, and then again 
telling herself th^t such a romance was too improbable. 

The longing to escape from Pierslynn was so strong that she al- 
most counted the moments till the carriage was at the door to con- 
vey her to the railway station, and even her parting with Winnie 
was spoiled by these dominant ideas. 

The rapid motion, and the conversation of an old lady, a chance 
traveling companion, gave a welcome diversion to Laura's thoughts, 
which was further assisted by the pleasant feeling that she was go- 
ing home, where a warm and sincere welcome awaited her, where 
she was missed and necessary. 

On reaching Euston, to her great surprise, the door of the carriage 
was opened by Denzil Crewe. 

" You here I " cried Laura. " I by no means expected such at- 
tention I Mrs. Crewe need not have troubled you." 

" She did not say anything about it," said Denzil, smiling. ** But 
I found I could get off in time to meet you — so here I am." 

Though eminently self -helpful, Laura felt keenly the pleasure of 
being taken care of, and especially to-day. 

That any one should take this trouble for her was soothing to her 
heart, aching as it was with doubt of others and distrust of seK. 

So she asked cheerfully for Mrs. Crewe and the Admiral, and was 
interested in Denzil's replies. She even noticed that he seemed es- 
pecially bright and well, and that he had lost in some measure the 
«ailor look he generally had when he first returned from a voyage. 

The rumbling of the cab supplied all deficiencies in conversation 
during the long drive to Leamington Road, where Laura found 
" the fatted call had been killed," and all things decked in festive 
array. 

" My darling girl I " cried Mrs. Crewe, opening the door and em- 
bracing her with one comprehensive arm, while she held Topsy, ar- 
rayed in a fresh ribbon, under the other. " You are indeed wel- 
come I We have missed you terribly, and dear Toppy has been 
quite inconsolable. Come in, dear. Tea is ready. You must be 
hot and tired and dusty after the journey. Ah I Denzil 1 so you 
went to meet her 1 that's a good boy. Here, Collins, Collins, take 
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Miss Piera's box. Have you paid the driver ? That's all then ; you 
need not wait, my good man. What 1 you want another sixpence 1 
It is an infamous imposition ; do not give it, Laura." 

*' It is such a long way, and my luggage is heavy. That hamper 
and the basket of plants are for you, dear Mrs. Crewe. Here, Col- 
lins, give him this." 

" Pray do not trouble yourself, Denzil will settle it. There, shut 
the door. Now I shall not say one word to you till you have had 
your tea ; you must be quite exhausted. The Admiral has not come 
in yet; he went to a meeting of the Mount Moriah Charity Club 
early ; he will be famished, I am sure ; he left the parcel of sand- 
wiches I made up for him behind, and you know.he will not buy 
even a penny cake for himself" etc., etc. 

It was a cheerful friendly meeting, and Laura in no way regretted 
the elegant surroundings of Pierslynn. Here she was naturally, 
legitimately of some importance ; there she felt strange, and in a 
certain sense an intruder. In spite of Reginald's elaborate, observ- 
ant politeness, she felt that he was ill at ease in her presence, beyond, 
indeed, what their peculiar position could account for, and no one is 
really welcome who creates constraint. 

When tea was over and warm greetings exchanged witli the Ad- 
miral, who joined them soon after they, sat down to table, Laura 
produced her portf oho in order to satisfy Mrs. Crewe, who of course 
subjected her to a severe cross-examination. 

" How many servants do they keep, dear ? Two men in livery 
and a butler, but no groom of the chambers ? Well, I am rather 
surprised at that ; at Coombe, my grand-uncle's place, they always 
had a groom of the chambers. I am sorry Mrs. Piers could not see 
company while you were there ; you would of course have met all 
the couniy" 

" I suppose so. A great many people called, but I did not see 
them." 

" I should have supposed they would call upon yow," said Mrs. 
Crewe, loftily, " a near relation of the owner of Pierslynn." 

" There are much greater people and places than Keginald and 
Pierslynn in Saltshire," returned Laura, laughing, " and I am afraid 
my relationship to him is too vague, and myself too insignificant, to 
be called upon by county magnates. The only one I spoke to was a 
near neighbor and great friend of Reginald's, Lord Dereham." 

"Ohl indeed I was he agreeable?" 

" I do not know. He is a tall, thin, pale, distinguished-looking, 
elderly man, with watery eyes and an air of being dreadfully tired. 
When Reginald said, *My cousin, Miss Piers, Lord Dereham,' he 
made a beautiful bow, and said, * Ah yes. Miss Piers I ' and then he 
strolled away without another word." 
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" Pierslynn must be a charming place," said Denzil, looking up 
from the drawings in which he had been Qiuch interested. " I like 
your water-color sketches better than apythipg else you do, Miss 
riers. What a delightful home I A trifle grander than I care for. 
Like most sailors, I love trees and hills and country life, and my fa- 
vorite air-castle is to possess a nest among the green fields before I 
die." 

"I love the country and scenery too," returned Laura; "but I 
am not sure that I should like to live there alway&" 

" I doubt, however, if Pierslynn suits you," sai^ Denzil, looking 
at her so earnestly that^ although always at ease with him, she col- 
ored, perhaps because conscious of the secret that vexed her soul. 

" You are looking ill and worn " 

" Well, upon my word, Denzil, that is a polite speech I " cried his 
mother. * ' I thought sailors were more gallant. ' ' 

"I am too sincerely interested in Miss Piers to make her fine 
speeches," replied Denzil with grave kindness ; " and I am sorry to 
see her look so unwell." , 

" I was very anxious about Winnie, and I am very tired. I shall 
be all right to-morrow." * 

" My dear, I shall insist on your taking some cold beef-tea before 
you go to bed ; at this time oi the year it is much better cold," cried 
Mrs. Crewe. 

" Yes," said her son, " you must be made to take care of yourself ; 
it is, I imagine, the one duty you neglect'* 

" J^nd so Mr. Piers is still in town ? " asked Mrs. Crewe. 

" No, he returns to-day." 

** I have an idea I saw him yesterday in Lombard Street in a car- 
riage with a lady," said Denzil. 

" Perhaps so ; his mother most likely," observed Laura. 

" I do not think it was his mother." 

" It is hard to say," returned Laura, carelessly ; then gathering 
her drawings together, " I feel so tired and sleepy that I must bid 
you good-night." 

" We must not keep you up. Q-od bless you, my dear child," said 
Mrs. Crewe, folding her in her arms. 

" Q^ood-night, Miss Piers," said Denzil, as he held open the door 
for her to pass through ; " it is very nice to think we shall see you 
to-morrow morning as usual." 

" Thank you," returned Laura with a pleasant smile ; " and how 
nice for me to be at home with you all again." 

" I wonder does she really think so ? " said Denzil, returning to 
his chair. 

^^ That she does, if she says so," returned his mother ; " she is the 
truest girl I ever met." 

" Well, her visit to Pierslynn has done her no good. That worth- 
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less cousin of hers has spoiled her life. I suspect meeting him again 
in his new character has been too much even for her strength and 
self-command. I wish she had not gone I . I fear her love for him 
was too deeply rooted to be easily displaced." 

" Nonsense, Denzil. Bo you think a right-prinoipled girl like 
Laura would permit herself such feelings towards anotiier woman's 
husband ? " 

" And diOyou think, mother," he returned with a somewhat grim 
smile, " that a name and a ceremony can wipe out in a moment the 
passion and tenderness of years ? The best cure is another guest 
for the empty chambers of the heart." 

'^ Ah 1 that is just hke a man.- I am afraid there is little constancy 
in your sex. Though I always say your wife will be a lucky 
woman." 

" I hope she will think so," said Denzil, laughing. " I will have 
a smoke in the garden before I turn in. Q-ood-night, mother." 

Laura was too wearied in mind and body not to sleep at first, but 
exhaustion struggled against nervous tension. Painful dreams 
robbed her sleep of rest, antl she woke soon after dawn with a vague 
sense of distress. It was some reUef to her to recognize the humble, 
familiar " plenishing " of her own little room, and to know that she 
had escaped from Fierslynn and its painful associations ; and for a 
few minutes she dwelt with pleasure on the kindly, brotherly inter- 
est Denzil had shown towards Ler the previous evening. She 
wished he was her brother in fact^ for, however secure as to the 
character of their friendship, she well knew how gossip, and the 
prevailing vulgarity of ordinary natures, would poison and misin- 
terpret it. And she was so lonely, so divested of family ties, so ab- 
solutely without claim on any one. And yet, though plain and un- 
attractive, how fortunate she had been in making kind friends 1 
How good Mrs. Crewe was I And the Admiral, who filled a fath- 
er's place so lovingly — and Denzil, too. He would not change — 
not, at least, until he married. Then both mother and sister and 
friend must yield to a higher claim. But if she was isolated, how 
much more lonely must her father have been ! She had always 
recognized a something melancholy in the expression of his portrait. 
She rose, and putting on her peignoir^ unlocked her treasure-drawer 
and took it out. 

It was a sweet, noble, sad face. " How I should have loved him," 
she thought as she gazed upon it. " I wish I had inherited some of 
his ^ood looks — beauty is such a glorious gift I Be must have been 
tembly alone without a family tie. His birth — not to be spoken of 
save with bated breath. No mother's kin to befriend him, as I had. 
And ifs^ this was unnecessary shame — ^if, indeed, he was a rightful 
member of his father's family, how cruel to have let him suffer. 
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Yes, she could trace alikeness to her grandfather Geoffrey's picture ; 
only her father's face looked more resolute, more intellectual." 
And so she sat by the open window, the portrait in her hand, and 
thought round and round in the same painful circle of doubt and in- 
decision. What ought she to do ? She was growing more con- 
vinced that there was truth in the strange story sent her from the 
grave. But how much ? (Jould she believe that Reginald, an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a generous, warm-hearted man as he always seemed, 
had cheated her of her birthright I His faithlessness in affection 
might be explained and condoned, but this dishonesty must have 
been a matter of deliberate choice I What ought she to do ? She 
shrank from exposing the man she once loved so well to the con- 
tempt of others. And, supposing the extraordinary assertions of 
this man, Holden, were true, the question as to her future line of 
conduct remained still unanswered. Could she rob Winnie and her 
baby of home, fortune, position, all? Impossible. Yet her sturdy 
English common sense rebelled against the shameful wrong done 
her — against the mesh of falsehood and false-seeming by which she 
was surrounded. 

Grradually her ideas cleared. First, she would, if possible, ascer- 
tain the truth respecting the circumstances detailed in Holden's let- 
ter. She would have many opportunities of doing so. Her posi- 
tion as a worker, a plain, earnest woman, gave her an unusual 
amount of liberty. Once she was certain on this point, she would 
decide her future course. Nor would she be unmerciful if it was 
ever in her power to punish. 

Even so unfinished a decision brought her composure. After 
dressing she sat down to write to Winnie, but the dark barrier of 
a secret rose up between them and checked the easy flow of confi- 
dence which even the fiery pang of rivalry had not dried up. Her 
letter was short, but loving ; and when it was finished she occupied 
herself in arranging her belongings and planning out the day. 

There was plenty to do ; she must gather up her neglected clien- 
tele. In all probability she would always have to win her living by 
her own toil, and this was no appalling prospect to Laura. She 
only wished she had not been disturbed by this horrible letter, just 
as she had grown quite calm and comparatively happy. It made 
her look so ill and worn, as Denzil had truly said, and worse, feel old 
and stem and distrustful 1 She must try and shake off the impres- 
sion. Life was too precious, too fleeting a gift, to be spoiled by 
wealth or want — unless, indeed, the want was very cruel — or doubt 
or anger, so long as " two or three were gathered together " whom 
she could love and trust and serve. 

A knock at her door changed the current of her reflections. 
" What, up and dressed ? " cried Mrs. Crewe, coming in on receiv- 
ing permission. " I had quite made up my mind to give you a nice 
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oup of tea anH a round of buttered toast — I know you likfe toast in 

your bed. I am quite vexed with you for getting up so early. Wlij^^ 
Uie Admiral has not come down yet, and I haye heard nothing' of 
DensiL** 

** I have a great deal to do to-day, Mrs. Crewe, and I am quite 
rested," 

** Come, then. There ! I hear the Admiral's door opening. We 
will be in nice time for prayers. You know that dear^gh-bred 
saint of a man ofl'ored to give up reading prayers to JDenzily if I 
wished it ; but Denzil made him such a nice speech, something about 
his being better fitted to ofter up prayer and praise — I cannot re- 
member what — but I know the Admiral was pleased, and shook 
hands with him on the spot. Ah I Laura dear, if my boy had been 
in the Uoyal Navy, thei-e would not be a more briUiant officer, or a 
more Dolished gentleman, in the service." 

** lie is quite as much a gentleman out of it," said Laura, smiling. 

" Qood-morning, God bless you!" said her kind guardian as 
Laura approached him, laying his hand lightly for a moment on ber 
bend. 

" ^ ood-morning, Mrs. Crewe. Shall we wait for Denzil ? " 

*' Certainly not. Admiral I regret he should not be ready, but 

he wt^s writing to a late hour in his room, and Collins, Collins I 

Oomo, come, come— prayers, CoUinsI " 

Hut prayers were over and breakfast begim before Denzil made 
Jus anpoarance. He begged pardon, and said he did not know 
how he had happened to oversleep himself. " One would think I 
UttU made the journey yesterday and not you," he added, looking at 

II i>^^ ^ ^ T^'^^ ^^^^ ^y^^ tiiis morning," she returned. 
•6lf ty^ D«l»eve," said Denzil with a smile, " but not quite your- 

wn!3 ®"?P?®? y,?^ will rest at home to-day," said the Admiral to his 
W^; • , . ^^^ be obliged to go out till the evening, when I 
uwo promised to give ashort address at a t«a meeting, for tie raffled 
oh.ldren of Uie Christian Brethren's Institution. Saura, my^far. 
If you are disengaged I sliould like you to accompany me?" 

'« l\l^}''''''T&^yJ'^'^'^^ I shaU be most happy to go." 
Htu^tln T '^ f ®^'«*'^ difficulty " said the Admiral, paua^ng m if re- 
thg how to surmount it, ^* After the meeting is over f muTt (as 

i^ ^ tha?'y ^^"^""'^ *"'''^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^ ^« ^^stry Adjoining, buTdir! 
al wkilnf^ ^??i "^"^ 'r*^? ^ ^^ school-rooi. sSme of liie 
ity ^^^^^ themselves in the periodical feast will doubtless 

<l'4Xoi?i^^ T^ «^?.« ^^^^J^ ^^d met Denzil'8 

»»ot' I \Z2v' hh.-7^'a T ^^Pi7?^^ *^ *°^^««d smile. " Could 

'u ip, Hu i he said, " I shall have a long day in the city. I 
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will dine there and join you, if you will let me, about eight or half- 
past, and bring Laura — I beg pardon, Miss Piers — back at once. 
When does the fight — that is, the feast — begin ? " 

" About half -past five. It will be over before half -past eight. I 
shall be much obliged if you will talce charge of Laura. I may be 
detained longer than I expect" 

" Then give me the address,'' said Denzil, taking out his pocket- 
book. 

After giving it, and with many apologies requesting Mrs. Crewe 
to make the dinner somewhat later, as they would be obliged to 
start before tea-time, the Admiral retired. 

" Thank you for saving me from the Mount Moriah ladies," said 
Laura, smiHng. " It was an act of real friendship. You don't know 
what a terrible bore the whole thing is to me." 

" For my part," said Mrs. Crewe with an air of severe sense, " I 
highly approve of everything that possibly can be done for the spir- 
itual improvement of the lower orders, but I do no t like going among 
ragged children." 

"I am afraid you are an indifferent Christian, mother." 

" I dare say I am no more of a miserable sinner than my neigh- 
bors," she returned. " I would gladly give my mite to get the poor 
clothes and food, and I do not mind going to see them at their own 
homes ; but to sit down side by side with fifty or sixty little raga- 
muf&ns is more than I could do." 

" Is it notfrightfulUx) think that such numbers of poor little help- 
less, irresponsible creatures are floating about the world ? " said 
Laura, who was not disposed to take a cheerful view of things in 
general " It is disheartening to see the mass of misery round one. 
What charity, what benevolence can cope with it ? " 

" None," replied Denzil, rising. " Education and increasing in- 
dustry may do something, but charity is useless, except in isolated 
instances. Well, Miss Piers, I will come and rescue you from the 
ragamufGlns my mother dreads so much. I should like to hear the 
Admiral's address ; I do not think he has the gift of speechifying." 

"Perhaps not in the ordinary sense," said Laura^ thoughtfully. 
" But his earnestness is always impressive. He has often a sort of 
abstracted look in his eyes, as if he saw visions beyond our common 
ken. I should think he was likely to do a great deal of good to the 
poor and ignorant." 

" I am sure he ought," observed Mrs. Crewe, who was busy lock- 
ing away the preserves and sugar ; " he gives away all his substance. 
Mr. Brown says that a string of beggars follows him at the Metro- 
politan Station whenever the policeman's back is turned, and that 
he seems to have given sight to the blind I for that man at the bridge 
begins to scramble his fingers all over the page of the blind Bible he 
has, and shout out verses about *• seeing your brother have need,' 

21 
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and ' lending to the Lord/ the moment the Admiral comes near, 
though he has been gossipping with the Irish apple-woman for an 
hour before 1 " 

" My mother is an awful skeptic I is she not, Miss Piers ? Well, 
good-morning." 

" I am nothing of the sort," Mrs. Crewe called after him, good- 
humoredly as he left the room. " But I hate impostors, and I do 
not feel half so much for people born to work, and who might work 
and often won't work, as I do for poor, helpless, untrained gentry 
with all the needs of their class. Were I rich, those would be my 
objects." 

'' But the Admiral befriends all," said Laura, smihng, as she ar- 
ranged some sketches and designs to take to her High Art patron. 
'' I am a genteel pauper, and what would have become of me but for 
him ? " 

" You, my dear 1 you would always have kept your head above 
water. I wish you would not talk of yourself in tliat way, it pro- 
vokes me 1 I am sure you are more deserving of Piersiynn than the 
people that have it." 

'* Oh 1 nonsense 1 " exclaimed Laura, forcing herself to smile, for 
Mrs. Crewe's remark struck her strangely. " I am no better than 
any other hard worker — not that my work is hard." 

" Are you going out, then ? " 

" Yes ; I have several places to go to. I must not lose my con- 
nection, and I have been nearly three Weeks away." 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HAVING accomphshed her business visits satisfactorily, and 
found that her place had been supplied in only one instance, 
Laura bent her steps to Mrs. Trent's residence, having a good excuse 
for callifig. 

She had found an invitation for herself and the Admiral to Miss 
Trent's wedding ; she decided to refuse it in person, and thus find 
the opportunity she sought. It was a httle past luncheon-time, but 
the sedate man out of livery at once admitted her. She had scarcely 
reached the drawing-room, when Caroline, the second daughter, a 
merry little damsel of thirteen or fourteen, came running upstairs. 
* ' Oh 1 Miss Piers, mamma says will you come in to luncheon 1 We 
have not finished yet — do come down." 

And Laura went down to the handsome, costly dining-room. 

" I am very glad indeed to see you," said Mrs. Trent, cordially, as 
she rose to meet her in her rich silk dress, dehcate laces, and dead- 
gold ornaments, a picture of soUd prosperity and content * * When 
did you return ? James, a chair here for Miss Piers. You came 
back yesterday ? Very good of you to call so soon. What will you 
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take ? There is some cold roast lamb and the remains of currie. 
These children will not eat currie. James, some lamb," etc., etc. 
" How is Miss Trent ? " asked Laura. 

" Oh 1 quite well — a little tired ; she is staying with her future 
mother-in-law, at Bushy. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Thurston are so kind 
and so fond of her." 

There were only the three younger children and their governess 
at table, and these Mrs. Trent soon dismissed. 

" Miss Merton, if you manage to get through all your work be- 
fore tea, you shall have the open carriage for a nice drive this even- 
ing. I am only going a little way, and the horses will be quite 
fresh." 

"Oh I thank you, mother. Come along. Carry, come, Louie ; let 
let us make haste I " cried the youngest, a curly-headed rogue of 
about seven^ to his sisters. And w^ith hasty adieux to Laura, they 
scampered off, followed more sedately by their governess. 

" Children are such a nuisance when you want to talk comforta- 
bly," said Mrs. Trent; "and I want to hear all about Pierslynn. 
We are to have the pleasure of seeing you and the Admiral at the 
wedding ? " 

Laura excused herself and her guardian, and Mrs. Trent, though 
she said all that was right and proper, did not press her invitation 
too vehemently. 

" If you will not take anything more," said Mrs. Trent, after 
Laura had refused a second supply of gooseberry-fool, " let us go 
upstairs ; " and they settled themselves for a comfortable talk on 
the balcony of the smaller drawing-rooffi, which was covered by an 
awning and liberally supplied with fragrant plants. 

" Now tell me all about Pierslynn," repeated Mrs. Trent, leaning 
back in a folding-chair and slowly fanning herself. " I take quite 
an interest in Reginald and his young wife. They say he has been 
spending a heap of money lately." 

" I do not think that can be true," said Laura ; " they live accord- 
ing to their station, but I saw no sign of extravagance." 
" I am glad to hear it Well, what is the baby hke ? " 
" A funny, puny-looking little thing, but it improved immensely 
before I left." 

" Mrs. Piers mere says it is a wonder it lived. I cannot under- 
stand that ; young Mrs. Piers is the beau-ideal of a healthy young 
mother." . 

" She is," returned Laura ; " but she is sensitive and excitable." 
" Ah I so I believe," said Mrs. Trent, with a degree of significance 
Laura could not help noticing ; " and they have a nice place ? " 

Laura gave a glowing description of it and Winifrid's happiness, 
her own enjoyment and every one's kindness. 

" And, you will forgive me, dear Laura, if the question is intru- 
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give — you know.I am not prompted by idle curiosity — how did you 
and Reginald meet ? " 

" In unembarrassed friendliness," said Laura, smiling, and color- 
ing a little. " I think we are both glad we discovered the true state 
of nis feelings before it was too late." 

Mrs. Trent looked at her with wide-open eyes, and slowly shook 
her head. " You and your cousin Winifrid are most amazing peo- 
ple," she said ; " and she is as great friends with you as ever ? not 
at all jealous about her husband ? " 

" Winnie jealous of me ! " returned Laura with frank surprise. 
" That would indeed be absurd." 

" Well, I do not know," said Mrs. Trent, laughing ; " I can't help 
thinking that were I a man I should be veVy fond, of you." 

" If you were a man you would not. I think some might like me, 
but I shall never again believe that any one could fall in love with 
me. 

" Nonsense, my dear. There is a sort of soft repose in your man- 
ners, a kind of feeling in your voice, that must be very attractive to 
many men." 

" Pray go on," said Laura, gravely ; " you will prove I am a 
beauty in time." 

" These personalities are very rude," said Mrs. Trent, laughing. 
" Revenons a nos moutons. How does Winifrid bear her honors, 
and get on with the county ? " 

They again plunged into the Pierslynn question, and presently 
Laura brought the conversation round to the point she had waited 
for. " There are some curious old portraits of various bygone 
Pierses in a kind of gallery, and several more modem in the library. 
I found a GJeoflfrey Piers — my grandfather I believe — among 
them.'' 

" Yes, I suppose so," said Mrs. Trent with a little reserve. 

" Mrs. Trent," said Laura with some earnestness, " I have never 
known much of my own family. Can you tell me in what degree I 
am cousin to Reginald ? " 

" Oh 1 1 am by no means well up in such matters — third or fourth 
cousin — I suppose. I believe he is my third cousin once removed, 
to be accurate I but I do not know exactly where your father came 
in. I must show you some of Katie's pretty things before you go, 
Laura," she added, with the evident intention of changing the sub- 
ject 

" Thank you," returned Laura. " But I w^nt first to understand 
whereabouts I come on the family tree ; though I fear I am neither 
fruit nor flower." 

" Ah I . Let us say an acorn, with the ggrm of future greatness 
within you," cried Mrs. Trent, readily. "Why trouble about such 
old-fashioned follies as genealogies and family trees ? " 
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*' Yet I wish to know," urged Laura with gentle persistence. " I 
have an idea that my father was not legitimate, which would ac- 
count in some measure for Mrs. Piers being more ready to accept 
Winnie for a daughter-in-law than my sell" 

" Well, I believe you are right," returned Mrs. Trent a little re- 
luctantly, " though it was very stupid of any one to tell you ; for at 
this distance of time it is really of no consequence, and people have 
such narrow prejudices on the subject." 

" I think they are very natural prejudices," said Laura. " But 
now that we are over that difficulty, tell me something of this grand- 
father of mine." 

'* I do not know much, and it is so difficult to explain relation- 
ships. Let me see : you and T and Reggie all had the same great- 
great-grandfather; no, hewasyour and Reggie's great-great-great- 
grandfather 1 How awkward not to have a word in English to ex- 
press all these * greats ' 1 This * UrJian ' Piers (as the Germans 
would say) had three sons ; you and Reggie are descended from the 
second, and myself from the third — that is all I know ; but I think 
I have heard Mr. Trent say that it was lucky for Reginald that your 
grandfather Greoffi-ey never married. Now are you satisfied ? " 

" I am." She paused, and resumed in a few moments in an al- 
tered, pained tone: "Do you know anything of my grand- 
mother ? " 

" Very little j she was a French Canadian, you know. Your 
grandfather was one of the unlucky Peninsular men who were sent 
off to America and so missed Waterloo. I rather fancy she was of 
humble birth j at any rate he never married her — more shame for 
him 1 But I see these historical reminiscences vex you. I imag- 
ined you had more sense ; do not give it another thought. It is such 
an old story no one knows anything about it ; you are just one of 
the family, no matter the exact degree." 

" But I am not. I can claim no tie with you I my only relatives 
are Winnie and her brothers." 

" Come I you must admit my claim," said Mrs. Trent, kindly and 
pleasantly. " We shall all be ambitious to call you cousin when you 
have reached the position to which your abiUty entitles you. I as- 
sure you I heard high praise of your talent a few days ago." 

" Where ? " exckimed Lauraln genuine surprise. 

" At Mrs. Piers' s, the dowager's. Mr. Trent and I were dining 
with her, to meet Reginald and a very charming Madame Mosczyn- 
ski, some relation of one of their Saltehire neighbors. She said she 
thought your work full of promise, and was sure you would yet take 
high rank ; she seemed to understand what she was talking about. 
She is rather a remarkable woman, and quite fascinated Mr. Trent." 

" I am much obhged for her prophecy," said Laura, gravely. 

" Her toilette is a study," continued Mrs. Trent. " Only it sug- 
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gests the idea of. too elaborate care ; its arrangement must need a 
world of thought, a lifetime of experience. Yet it was worn easily 
enough. Mrs. Piers told me that Madame Mosczynski wished to 
make my acquaintance, which rather surprised me ; I should have 
imagined that quite professional people like ourselves were not like- 
ly to attract a fine lady such as she is. However, I called on her yes- 
terday, or rather left my card, for she was out." 

Laura listened with an odd feeling of displeasure and uneasiness 
that made her vexed with herself. Why should she not like the 
idea of acquaintanceship between her pleasant friendly relative and 
the Polish Princess ? Why did she suspect Mrs. Trent, in her heart, 
of a weakness for grandees, albeit so frankly accepting her excellent 
middle-class position ? It was one of those strange currents of 
thought, different in temperature and of contrary direction from the 
surrounding mental condition, which at times traverse it, as the gulf 
stream does the ocean. 

" And Miss Trent's pretty things ? You were so good as to say 
you would show them to me," she said, rousing herself imd resolute- 
ly turning away from the subjects of which they were speaking. 

" Yes, I shall be delighted. It is like being married over again, 
having the care of all these fine things," said Mrs. Trent, laughing. 
'' Reafly, Reginald's gift is quite splendid — a lovely dessert service 
of silver and engraved glass I I beUeve, as Mrs. Piers could not come 
to town, Madame Mosczynski helped him to choose it ; she has per- 
fect taste." 

After nearly an hour's inspection of the various presents, an hour 
far from uninteresting to Laura's womanly taste and instincts, she 
was obliged to hasten home in order to be in time for the four o'clock 
dinner provided by Mrs. Crewe's thoughtfulness. 

Of course Mrs. Crewe was ravenous £)r a description of the prepa- 
rations for Miss Trent's wedding, and deUvered a carefully consid- 
ered opinion that Laura would have done more wisely, and upheld 
her own position better, had she accepted Mrs. Trent's invitation to 
the ceremony. " You are one of the family, my dear. Why should 
you not be one of the guests at your cousin's wedding ? Your ab- 
sence is a sort of admission that you are scarcely a relative." 

" I really do not care whether I am or not," returned Laura, 
laughing ; " not enough, certainly, to expend the cost of a wedding 
garment." 

" My dear Laura," said the Admiral, looking up from his plate, 
which Mrs. Crewe had hberally supplied with curried lamb, " the 
claims of kindred should not be lightly disregarded. The family is a 
divine institution, and the right to belong to one ought not to be 
thoughtlessly rehnquished." 

"2 I have a right I should certainly not give it up," returned 
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Laura, smiling slightly — a peculiar stnile, that seemed to fix the Ad- 
miral's attention, for he continued to look at her with a questioning 
expression for another second. 

" I am sure a new sunmier dress would not ruin you, Laura," ob- 
served Mrs. Crewe, coming in with her blessed undercurrent of 
commonplace to sweep away the pin's point of light that for an in- 
istant gleamed on the Admiral's brain. '* If Mrs. Reginald Piers 
comes to town you will want a change ; you cannot go about with 
her in your old black dress forever." 

" We shall see," returned Laura, evading the discussion ; and then 
she led the conversation to her visits of that morning, and the satis- 
faction she experienced in finding that she had lost very little by her 
prolonged visit to Piersly nn. Finally the Admiral requested her to 
put on her hat and mantle, as they would not be too early for the 
charitable tea. 

It was a somewhat long expedition to the northeastern district. 
The evening was close and thunderous, and the room, though large, 
was crammed with not too well washed boys and girls and tiny ur- 
chins, so that Laura found the atmosphere rather overpowering. 

In spite of haste, the Admiral and his ward were a few minutes 
late, but the former was sufficiently important to be waited for. 
Directly they had penetrated to the top of the room, Laura was giv- 
en a seat among the leading female members of the congregation, 
while her guardian was invited to " step up " on the platform. A 
broad-shoiddered big man with well flattened whitey-brown hair, 
who had apparently twisted a small table-cloth round his huge 
throat, said, " Let us join in prayer." Whereupon every one knelt 
down. 

So soon as the tremendous rustling and scuffling which ensued 
had subsided, the speaker proceeded to deliver a long address to the 
Deity, confessing a cairn of sins and backslidings, and asking for a 
string of benefits ; pleading for his spiritual opponents rather in the 
" Don't nail his ears to the pump " style, and generally wrestling 
with the Evil One so vehemently that his shouts might have been 
heard afar ; these gradually died off into pathetic moaning supplica- 
tions, and after coming very often near the finish, and then starting 
afresh, he at last concluded, and the impatient children were per- 
mitted to attack the cakes, bread-and-butter, etc., which had di- 
vided their attention and got the lion's share of it 

Then the distribution of viands began,'and Laura grew interested 
in helping the little street Arabs to buns and bread-and-butter, 
watching their weird, prematurely old faces, and contrasting this 
evening's meal and its surroundings with the fastidious elegance of 
her luncheon at Mrs. Trent's. 

The excitement and bustle was tremendous. The steam of many 
Jcettles, added to the heat of the crowded room, made the atmo- 
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sphere overpowering, and by the time the Admiral rose to address 
the meeting Laura felt faint and dizzy. She managed to find a seat 
near the principal entrance, and waited with the trepidation which 
generally attends any public eflfort on the part of one dear to the 
listener. 

At first the kindly gentleman was a little indistinct and hesitat- 
ing. But soon warming with his subject and deeply impressed with 
its importance, his voice grew firm, his language fluent, and his face 
lighted up with the consciousness of the blessed message he was 
empowered to deliver. 

Seeing him thus secure of his audience, Laura, leaning back in her 
chair, her head resting against the wall, her hat supported on her 
knee, gradually lost sight of the present and the preacher. Her 
conversation with Mrs. Trent came back to her vividly, word for 
word, and this her first attempt to test the truth of the strange 
communication from " our Antipodes ' ' so far confirmed it So far, 
it was evident, that had her grandfather been just and true to the 
woman who must have loved him well, she herself would now be 
the possessor of Pierslynn, and all the beauties and luxuries she had 
admired, without envying ; but would this repay her for the de- 
struction of her faith in human nature ? If Reginald could be so 
base, so false, whom could she trust ? And yet, did she not always 
know, deep down in her instinctive recognition of Reginald's nat- 
ure, that there must be some unacknowledged motive underlying 
his choice of herself ? Nevertheless, she could not believe that he 
was coldly, deliberately false and dishonest. No, it was not possi- 
ble that Reginald could have intentionally cheated her. Gould any 
gain in lands or fortune make up to him for the loss of self-esteem 
such conduct must entail ? Her heart beat sufibcatingly at the idea 
of the bitter contempt which must replace her old admiration, 
should this strange story prove true ; and if it did, what could she 
do ? Rob Winnie and her boy of their means of existence ? Sub- 
mit to the shameful wrong practiced upon herself ? Both seemed 
equally impossible. And what would Winnie say ? Would she 
ever believe her husband guilty ? She must^ by asserting herseK, 
lose both friends. But it remained to be seen if this horrible, dis- 
tressing tale were true. Before a week was over she would quietly 
examine into the facts communicated, and she almost prayed they 
would prove false. Then her thoughts grew confused, her brain 
seemed to burn. She saw Winnie — ber baby in her arms — sorrow- 
ful, reproachful, sobbing out with tears, " Is this revenge or jus- 
tice ? " or worse, turning revolted from her husband, their love and 
confidence shattered 1 and this would be her work. 

The place swam before her, a painful rushing noise sounded in 
her ears, a dark film spread over her eyes. She had been greatly 
tried during the last three days, and she was obliged to pondei: 
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these things in her heart, without the reUef of confession or sym- 
pathy. It was a strain to which her strength was not quite equal. 

The platform and her guardian's figure grew dim and indistinct, 
a terrible consciousness that she was helpless even to ask help op- 
pressed her, when some one touched her. A voice said, " You are 
ill — let me help you out," and a strong arm was round her. The 
next moment she felt a delicious current of fresh air, and coming 
to herself, she found Denzil Crewe and a large, good-natured-look- 
ing woman, in a big bonnet with funereal feathers, beside her, in 
an outer chamber or vestibule. 

" You are all right now ? " asked Denzil, whose eyes were fixed 
upon her with much eager anxiety, while he held a glass of water 
in his hand. " Take a fitUe more water." 

Laura obeyed. " Did I faint ? " she asked. " I cannot remem- 
ber." 

" Very nearly. Directly I came in I saw you were almost gone. 
We just managed to get you out. As soon as you are able to 
stand we will be off home." 

" The heat and the emotion were no doubt too much for the 
young lady. It was a touching spectacle, and the excellent Ad- 
miral had improved the opportunity so admirably," said the lady 
m the befeathered bonnet. 

Laura turned and thanked her civilly for her kind attention. 

" Do you think you can venture to walk a httle way ? " asked 
Denzil, who seemed impatient to be gone. 

" Yes. Oh, yes I I should like to go home." 

Denzil took out his card-case and scribbled a few lines on the 
back of a card. " May I ask you to send this card to Admiral 
Desbarres as soon as he has finished speaking ? " 

This the lady promised to do ; then arranging her hat and hair 
as well as she could, by a hand-glass brought her by the friendly 
matron, Laura, still feeUng a little tottering, took Denzil's arm, 
and they saUied forth. 

" I am afraid cabs are not easily to be found here," said Denzil, 
looking round, " and I am sure you are scarcely able to stand. I 
am surprised you could hold out as long as you did in such an at- 
mosphere." 

" It was very oppressive, certainly," returned Laura. " Still, I 
do not understand being so faint ; I never felt faint before." 

" I am quite sure your visit to Pierslynn has done you no good," 
rejoined Denzil, rather gruffly ; " you look a different creature from 
wnat you were when I came back." 

" Well, Pierslynn did me no harm," said Laura with a slight sigh. 

" You are not leaning on me," exclaimed Denzil ; " you are only 
touching my coat sleeve with the tips of your fingers." 

" I am feeling quite strong now, • returned Laura. 
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" Nonsense," said Denzil more earnestly than politely ; " you are 
still very shaky. Let us turn down this street to the left. X 
scarcely know my bearings, but I imagine it leads towards Gray's 
Inn Lane." 

"Gray's Inn Lane?" repeated Laura, stmok by the name; 
" whereabouts is that ? " 

" It is a long way from this, I fear ; it leads, you know, from 
Holbom to the Great Northern: it is full of lawyers and le^al 
gentry. Hullo I Hiere's a cab ! Stand here an instant, I will catch 
it," and he darted away, returning soon with the captured four- 
wheeler. 

The drive back was rather silent, and seemed to Laura intermi- 
nable. Her brain felt confused, the prominent sensation being a 
pained anxiety. 

When at length they reached Leamington Road, Collins an- 
nounced that " missus was gone out with Miss Brown, and that 
everything was locked up." 

" That is a nuisance," cried Denzil ; " you ought to have a glass 
of wine or something." 

" I want nothing whatever," exclaimed Laura, sitting down on 
Mrs. Crewe's best sofa; " the quiet and freshness of this pleasant 
room is enough." 

" When did my mother say she would return ? " 

" She never said nothing about coming back, sir, but I did hear 
Miss Brown say, as they were going out of the door, something 
about catching the ten train, and I was told to have everything - 
ready for supper by ten o'clock." 

" Very well — all right, Collins ; " and Collins disappeared. " The 
mother seems to have gone oflf on a private spree, said Denzil. \ 

" I am glad you will be looking better by the time she comes in j 
she would have been startled if she saw your white face." i 

" I am really quite recovered, and when I have arranged my hair \ 

and bathed my brow, I shall look as well as I ever do," returned ij 

Laura, rising and speaking as bravely as she could ; but the weak 
flesh failed to support the willing spirit ; even in uttering the words 
her voice broke, and she burst into irrepressible tears. 

"Sit down again," cried Denzil, taking her hand and drawing 
her back to the sofa ; "if you go away upstairs by yourself you 
will be fainting when you are alone, and God knows what I I wish 
my mother were here 1 " He stopped, looked with a rueful ex- 

{)res8ion at Laura, who felt powerless to restrain her tears and hard- 
y able to stand, yet terribly ashamed of herself ; and then he be- 
gan to walk up and down the room in a troubled fashion. " I wish 
you wouldn't cry like that," he exclaimed at last, " it is awful. 
Look here, Laura! if there is anything vexing you — anything. on 
your mind, you know — just tell me ; look on me as a brother. I d 
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would do all in my power to help you. Something extraordinary 
must have happened to distress you; this is not Uke your usual 
strength and self-control." 

" I am very much ashamed of my weakness, and of troubling 
you," said Laura, brokenly. " I never behaved so badly before ; 
the heat of that place was too much — the " 

" Yes," interrupted Denzil, resuming his quarter-deck walk while 
a cloud gathered over his brow ; " y ou have overtasked your strength 
in every way ; you are but human after all, Miss Piers I and your 
visit to Pierslynn was an imprudence, it was more than your cousin 
ought to have asked ; but I am probably meddling with what does 
not concern me. I thought — I thought you were more steeled 
against old impressions — " he stopped abruptly, and stood gazing 
out of the window. 

The extreme surprise his words caused her checked Laura's tears, 
and gave a new turn to her thoughts. The friendly, confidential 
tone in which they had of late been accustomed to treat each other 
prevented her from feeling that Denzil was taking a Hberty in speak- 
ing thus ; but the impatience and odd irritation in his voice and 
manner wounded her a little ,* she felt so bruised, so fooled, so be- 
trayed, where she had put fullest faith, that she was more than 
usually disposed to cling to the kind, unpretending, straightfor- 
ward sailor, whose friendliness appeared so brotherly and so sin- 
cere. 

That he should be disposed to blame her in some inexplicable 
way seemed too hard. " I do not think I quite understand you," 
she returned, speaking more steadily. " I have been troubled, just 
lately, in a somewhat unexpected way, but my visit to Pierslynn 
has nothing to do with it ; it is something widely different, and 
when I can decide now to act, I shall no doubt feel at rest Are 
you displeased with me for any reason, that you speak in that 
tone?" 

" No," returned Denzil, collecting himself and stopping opposite 
to her. " I feel that I have presumed to speak as I had no right 
to do ; but if you knew " — he paused and renewed his pacing to and 
fro — " if you knew how much I have felt for you and with you — 
how sincerely I have admired your spirit, your courage, your forti- 
tude, you would forgive me if I am angered to think that the whim 
of that pretty petted cousin of yours should have drawn you into 
contact with her husband and forced upon your notice the differ- 
ence of your respective lots. It was impossible to suppose you 
were not to be shaken by such close contact with — with a fellow 
who was all and all to you, yet I am fool enough to be disappointed 
at the result." 

" I hardly understand you," exclaimed Laura, growing red and 
indignant; yet she did understand, even more than he intended. 
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" You have been so kind, so brotherly to me that I feel you have 
a sort of right to say much, but I imagine you are somewhat un- 
just and very much mistaken. I have nothing to reproach myself 
with, I have simply tried to do my duty so far as I can see it. I 
am tired and worried, and — ^but I cannot talk any longer, I must 
go away and be quiet in my own room. I do not want to quarrel 
with you, and I shall if I stay." 

She rose and went slowly to the door. Denzil sprang forward to 
open it for her. " I do not know how I have come to forget my- 
self, and speak in this way. You must forgive me, Laura — Miss 
Piers. I have been rude, presumptuous, but / too am disturbed. 
I made a discovery to-day that has startled me ; I feel the effects 
still ; it will influence my whole life perhaps — and — we are still 
friends then, although I have deserved your dii^leasure ? " 

" Oh 1 yes. very good friends, if you wish. I hope your discov- 
ery is of notning bad for yourself or your mother ? " 

" I hope not One day we may exchange secrets," he returned ; 
and Laura gave him a sad httle smile as she passed, and hurried 
to her room. 

" Good-gracious I " cried Mrs. Crewe, when she reached home 
about half an hour afterwards. " I had no idea you would be back 
so early. I just took the opportunity of going with Miss Brown to 
see Cooke and Maskelyne, and most extraordinary they are. But 
I never dreamed of your being here before me. I am quite dis- 
tressed to hear that Laura was not well. You were quite right to 
take her away at once. I am convinced she has taken cold, and 
I shall make her some gruel with a little moist sugar and just a 
tablespoonful of brandy." 

'^ Make it a glassful," said Denzil, unfolding an evening paper. 
" There is no sense in your spoonful." 

" Oh, that would be too much," returned his mother, hurrying 
from the room. " You do not suppose a young lady can take strong 
stufl^ like your sailors." 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

IT was a couple of days before Laura quite shook off the effect 
of her fainting-fit. 
In truth her strength seemed scarcely equal to the load laid upon 
her, and at times the questions, " What shall I do ? how shall I 
guide myself? " became absolute torture, so perpetual were their 
recurrence. Yet^ amid the gravity of such thoughts she found room 
for a smaller annoyance which fretted and stung her. Denzil Crewe 
evidently thought she was still pining in hopeless love for Reginald 
Piers ; and she saw no means to undeceive him. On such a sub- 
ject she could offer no assertions, and if she could they would not 
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be believed. Her depression, her preoccupation, her altered mien, 
might all be naturally accounted for by the theory of an unrequited 
passion, and for many a long day to come her lips must be sealed, 
if indeed she should ever speak to tell the strange discovery which 
had presented to her the bitter cup of mingled gall and vinegar, 
w^hich she could not choose but drink. It was strange how this 
minor matter vexed her, and revealed how surely she had trusted 
in her friend's complete and sympathetic perception of her mind 
and character. That he should misunderstand her on such a subj ec t 
seemed too hard. Meantime she determined to test the truth of 
the extraordinary statements contained in Holden*s letter. 

Her daily occupations secured her an unusual degree of inde- 
pendence ; it was perfectly easy to arrange not to give a particular 
lesson, and the time it would have occupied was at her disposal 
unquestioned. By such an arrangement she was sure of some 
hours of freedom one day about a week after her return from Piers- 
lynn, and turning her back on the scene of her daily labors she 
started to seek the church named in the letter which had so changed 
her life. 

It was a long, wearisome drive, in an omnibus filled to overflow- 
ing with a constantly fluctuating crowd of passengers, and Laura 
descended at the Mansion House, dusty, crushed, and with a sense 
of having been trampled underfoot ; after a moment of bewilder- 
ment she collected herself and applied for direction to a stately 
policeman : " St Olave's, Miss ? let me see, it is in a rare, out-of- 
the-way corner ; you had best make your way into Cannon Street, 
turn towards St. Paul's Church Yard, and take the third afreet to 
the left after you pass the station. It is a narrow, crooked lane ; 
after that, you had best ask your way again." 

Laura thanked him, and turned away with an odd sense of being 
ashamed of herself and her errand, and a strong wish that she had 
on a thicker veil 

She found her way easily enough to the opening of the narrow 
street indicated; following its winding for a little distance, and 
after some further directions from a porter who was lounging at 
the entry of a court, Laura made her way to a quiet nook bounded 
by dingy, red brick, houses on three sides, the fourth being occu- 
pied by a high iron railing which separated them from a space 
of green sward, shaded by a large lime tree whose blackened, 
gnarled trunk gave little promise of the leafy crown which shel- 
tered the inclosure. Beyond was a very old, smoke-dimmed, de- 
crepit-looking church, and at the further side of the httle square 
was a small two-storied house with a vivid green door, with a 
bright brass plate inscribed "James Pratt, clerk." 

As Laura approached this door it opened, and a respectable look- 
ing, middle-aged man came forth, who asked her civilly what she 
wanted, listening to her reply with a slightly surprised expression. 
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" The entry of a marriage in 1819 or '20," he repeated. " Yes, 
certainly, you can look at the register. I am obliged to go out, 
but my wife will show you the books, and the fee is eighteenpence. 
You can pay it when you have examined the register. Here, 
Sarah; " a plump, rosy woman responded; " I will give you the 
keys." 

He left the room, but soon returned with three or four ponder- 
ous keys on a rusty ring, and, after murmuring an indistinct apol- 
ogy about pressing business, walked off. 

The wife hastily took off her apron, put on a bonnet, and led the 
way through a wrought-iron gate, and then, unlocking the church 
door with a clang, ushered Laura into the dark, damp old edifice. 
The earthy odor, the James I. monuments, and statues in the hid- 
eous Queen Anne style, the deserted, disused aspect of the interior, 
struck her with indescribable, chill melancholy. " This way, 
Miss," said her guide, turning down an ally between the high pews, 
and conducting her into a dingy little vestry, where a limp surplice 
hung in a ghostly fashion against the waU. 

" About what date. Miss, do you ^ant ? " asked the clerk's wife, 
Relecting a rusty key and opening' an old oak press. " I had better 
look at the register for 1820," said Laura, huskily, recalling her 
father's age, and the date of his death. She trembled as she spoke. 
She was on the eve of testing the truth of ihe strange story wliich 
she strove to doubt, and yet which seemed to force belief upon 
her. If it proved true what a task lay before her! 

" Will you please look yourself. Miss. I am not much of a schol- 
ar, and the back of this here book is rubbed terrible." 

Between them they selected the volume, and then Laura searched 
nervously back for the date of her father's birth. Even at that 
distant epoch the quaint old church seemed to have been falling 
into disuse, as the marriages seemed few, considering the thickly 
inhabited district around it. 

Laura turned back two or three pages, and finally, among the 
entries in July, 1820, she came to the following : 

" 25th. Q-eoffrey Piers, gentleman, bachelor, of Llanogwen, 
residing at No. 4 Church Kow, and Valerie Berthier, also of this 
parish." 

Laura sat looking at the faded writing, speechless, scarce able to 
collect her thoughts, while her companion moved the chairs, and 
made a semblance of rearranging things, in order not to leave the 
visitor alone with the church registers. 

" It is true then," was Laura's only distinct idea. " And what 
next ? " 

" I suppose I may copy this," she said, at last, rousing herself 
with an effort. 

" Yes, sure, Miss. I think there is a pen and ink somewhere's 
about." 
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" Do not trouble yourself. I have a pencil and note-book," and 
she hastily wrot« down the entry. 

" I thank you," resumed Laura when she had completed her task. 
" I need trouble you no further, I suppose. I can inspect the reg • 
ister at any time, on payment of a fee ? " 

" Certainly, Miss ; only if you come about dinner-time you are 
more likely to catch my husband. He assists in keeping the books 
of a house in Cannon Street, and is often out. Really the church 
is so deserted there are no fees nor nothing, in a manner of speak- 
ing, to make a living by ; people must take care of themselves," 
etc. 

" No doubt," returned Laura, absently. She strolled to the door 
and stood there a moment, comparing the sunshine without and 
the chill, earthy dullness of the interior, trying to picture the group 
at the communion rails at the lonely, secret wedding of her grand- 
father and his Canadian wife, pitying the humiliation such a mar- 
riage must have been, even while the friendless girl must have been 
grateful for the tardy reparation. But why had her grandfather 
permitted the stigma of illegitimacy to rest on his son ? What 
misery and injustice had arisen from this suppression of the truth ? 
And what would be the end thereof ? 

" Good-day, Miss," said the clerk's wife, approaching to lock 
the doors. And Laura felt she must go forfii to work out her 
destiny. 

Slowly she retraced her steps to seek a westward omnibus, striv- 
ing in vain to think clearly and with sequence. 

Issuing from the sleepy nook into the eddying rush of the main 
stream, Laura found herself again at the Mansion House. She 
was profoundly occupied with the question, should -she or should 
she not finish her work by calling in G-ray's Inn Lane before she 
returned home ? She dreaded the visit, partly because she shrank 
sHghtly from venturing in such an unknown land alone, but more 
because she so much dreaded that the stranger in whose hands 
Holden had left his papers might cross-examine her, and extract 
from her any knowledge that could disgrace Reginald. How 
keenly, how bitterly she felt that he was irretrievably disgraced 
in her own eyes ; yet, at all hazards, she must shield his reputa- 
tion from those of others I 

What would the Admiral say ? His judgment, however, would 
be softened by his dominant belief in the wretchedness of human 
nature, unassisted by divine grace. But what would Mr. Trent say, 
with his strict ideas of honor and integrity, uninfluenced as they 
were by any theory of spiritual rectification ? 

How should she guide herself so as to be just, yet not pitiless ? 

" Why, Miss Piers, what brings you into the city ? " said a famil- 
iar voice ; and Laura, startled out of her thoughts, looked up, with 
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a sudden sense of detection, to encounter Mr. Trent's eyes fixed 
on her with a look of surprise. " I am afraid you will not find 
much material for art, high or low, here." 

" I am not so sure," returned Laura, rallying her forces and shak- 
ing hands with him. " The materials of true art abound every- 
where. How is Mrs. Trent ? " 

"Remarkably well, I think; she says she is utterly worn out 
with fatigue. You know the wedding comes off on Tuesday, and 
the whole household is upside down with preparations." 

" I can understand that. When it is all quite over I will come 
and hear about it from Mrs. Trent." 

" She is always glad to see you. Your cousin, Mrs. Piers, is com- 
ing up for the ceremony ; very friendly of her. I have just parted 
with Reginald. I was nearly as much surprised to see him in the 
city as to meet you. What shall I tell Mrs. Trent ? That you have 
a commission to paint the Lord Mayor and Corporation ? " 

" Such a subject deserves a Titian, if we had one," returned 
Laura, smiling. " No ; say I was making a large investment — any- 
thing you like." 

" Very well ,* and good-morning. I am somewhat pressed for 
time." He hurried away, and Laura went on almost blindly for a 
minute or two, so stunned did she feel by the notion of her narrow 
escape of meeting Reginald. How could she have spoken to him ? 
How could she have met his eye ? Her difficulties seemed to spring 
up thick and fast With a kind of desperate resolution she deter- 
mined to go straight to Q-ray's Inn Lane and finish her task. 

By the time she had found the number inscribed on Holden's 
letter she felt calmer, and soon discovered the name of " Winter, 
accountant," painted on the side of the doorway, with a large 2 in- 
dicating the secon'd floor. 

On reaching it, she was admitted by a grubby clerk to a dingy 
ofiice, and on asking for Mr. Winter was shown into an inner den, 
where sat an elderly, grizzled, red-eyed, not too neatly attired man, 
who was writing at an office table surrounded by a litter of papers. 

" Miss Piers," he said looking at the card his clerk had given him, 
" ha I Miss Piers," he repeated as if trying to remember something. 
" Sit down, if you please ; " but Laura, who felt a quick aversion 
to the man and his surroundings, remained standing. " Now then,' ' 
he went on as the clerk left the room and closed the door, " what 
can we do for you, ma'am ? " 

" I have come," said Laura, restored by a wholesome feeling of 
antagonism and speaking with quiet firmness, " to claim some pa- 
pers which the late Mr. James Holden tells me in this letter he left 
in your care for me." She opened the letter as she spoke and took 
out the one inclosed and directed to Mr. G. Winter. 

"^Oh I ay, that's it. I remember now," he returned, looking 
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sharply at her while he drew his left finger and thumb slowly down 
from his cheek bone till they met at his chin while he perused the 
letter. " Yes, I heard our poor friend was no more, a few days 
ago ; an old pal, I mean« companion, of his was here last week to 
know if there were any assets, for he owed him, he said, fifty odd, 
but I knew that couldn't be, for Holden paid up everything before 
he started for Sydney. I managed the whole thing for ifim. It 
was then he left the parcel you are in search of ; pray," rising, and 
placing himself on a threadbare hearthrug before a rusty grate, 
" how am I to know you are Miss Laura Piers." 

" I am sure I cannot tell," returned Laura. " If the possession 
of this letter, and that which I have just given you is not sufficient 
proof of my identity, I have no other." 

" Hum," looking very earnestly at her, " what sort of a man was 
Holden ? " 

^' I never saw him but onoe ; I think he had black eyes and hair. 
He was rather stout and looked as if he rode races, or went to 
races." 

" That's him. Where was he employed ? " 

" At Messrs. Thurston and Trent's." 

" Good I Do you know what the papers are ? " 

" Scarcely j they concern myself I believe, and possibly may not 
be of much value." 

'' Likely enough I and I dare say there is no use in making much 
ado about nothing ; as you have brought me the man's own letter 
authorizing me to give them to you, the bearer, I suppose I may 
as well give them up. You will, I presume, pay the usual fee on 
delivery?" 

" How much is it ? " asked Laura, doubting that she had suffi- 
cient money with her, and feeling inclined to forfeit everything 
rather than return to the office of Mr. Gkorge Winter. 

" One guinea," he returned, thrusting his hands deep into his 
trowsers pockets. 

" I will pay it^" said Laura, shortly. 

"And give me a receipt? " 

" Certainly." 

" Sit down, then, while I look in the safe," he returned. Taking 
a key from a drawer in his table he proceeded to open and examine 
several bundles of papers in an iron safe which stood in one corner, 
keeping up a running fire of comment while he did so. " Poor 
Holden I He was a pleasant fellow, but a trifle too fast It's more 
than two years since he left that packet (where the dickens has it 
got to ?) in my keeping — * don't give it to nobody,' says he, * that 
hasn't a written order from me, for I know you are true blue I ' 
Ay I I helped him out of more scrapes than one, and between you 
and me, he was on the verge of ' all up ' when he got the pot of 
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money that put things square ; but he was uncommon close, never f , 

could find out how he came by it ! It was just a month or two ' 

before he left England ; paid everything in brand new Bank of 
England notes and gold : no tracing anything ; ay, here it is at last. 
There you are, ma'am," beating the dust off against the chimney- 
piece, then laying the parcel, which was wrapped in brown paper, • 
beside his blotting book, and locking the safe, he took up his pen 
to write out a form of acquittance for Laura to sign. While she 
sat still and silent in the chair she had at last accepted, feeling as 
if in a dream, and looking with a sort of dread at the commonplace 
parcel which contained the key to the mystery so unexpectedly 
revealed — she longed yet half feared to examine its contents, yet 
she almost trembled with eagerness to have it safe in her own pos- 
session. If this uncouth, repulsive man had any idea of its con- 
tents, what a scourge he would be to Reginald I Into what depths 
of degradation might he not drag him. 

" In ow then, put your name there, ma'am, hand over one-one, 
and the papers are yours. I hope you will find them worth the 
money," with a slight smile. 

" I hope so," returned Laura, carelessly, as she rose and, ad- 
vancing to the table, read over the receipt he had written an I 
signed her name to it; finally, she laid the desired one-pound-oiie 
upon the table. 

" All right," said Mr. Winter, scrutinizing the coin severely. " I 
am happy to hand you over tnis parcel, and should the relatives, 
heirs, executors, or assigns make any opposition or inquiry you 
wiU bear me harmless." 

" I feel sure no one has any interest in the documents, whatever 
they may be, save myself." 

" Very well, wish you a good-morning." 

" Thank you," said Laura, bowing as she moved towards the 
door. 

" And,'* continued Mr. Winter, who seemed loth to let her go ; 
"my clerk's fee is half-a-crownl " 

" Indeed," replied Laura, continuing her retreat before he could 
interpose between her and the exit, but without again opening her 
purse till the pale and grimy lad in the first room opened the outer 
door and stood with it in his hand, when in passing she bestowed 
the stipulated half-crown on him, saying, " Mr. Winter tells me 
that is your fee." 

The astonishment depicted in his face enlightened Laura a good 
deal as to the legality of the fees demanded. 

She was thankful, however, to be out of the house and in pos- 
session of the papers, whatever they might be, at any cost 

Though the interview had seemed long, it had not really occu- 
pied much time, and it was barely half-past three when she escaped 
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into the open air and the busy obscurity of the streets. She felt 
strangely nervous, ready to start at her own shadow. What if she 
met Reginald bound upon the same errand as herself, for perhaps 
he knew of Holden's death, and the existence of these letters. She 
must command herself, and strive with her unassisted judgment to 
decide on the most prudent and least vindictive plan of proceeding. 
Meantime she feared to be alone. She knew how little chance 
there was at that hour of the day to find a seat in a Holborn om- 
nibus, so she ventured on the extravagance of a cab, and thus man- 
aged to reach her own quarter of the town in time to give one of 
the private lesisons which properly belonged to that day. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

MRS. CREWE had made a considerable change in her domestic 
arrangements since her son had taken up his abode with her. 
She had adopted the six o'clock dinner instead of the indiscrimi- 
nate meal with tea and bread-and-butter, over which she used to 
preside at that hour. " It is a cheap piece of gentility," she ob- 
served in one of her many confidential conversations with Miss 
Brown ; " call it dinner or tea, people are as hungry for one as the 
other. I wanted late dinner from the first, I mean since the Ad- 
miral came, but he would not hear of it I dare say he thought I 
saved a fortune by calUng luncheon dinner and dinner tea ; but I 
am sure he did not like it. How could he, accustomed as he has 
always been to the elegancies of aristocratic society ? only he is such 
a Christian, that he is never so happy as when he is thoroughly un- 
comfortable in a good cause." 

" That may be Christianity, but it is not common sense," said 
Miss Brown with a snap. 

Mrs. Crewe slid dexterously out of the discussion by remarking 
that the Admiral had attained to spiritual heights beyond their 
reach, and then brought round the congenial topic of CoUins's short- 
comings. 

On this particular day Laura was delighted to find herself in ex- 
cellent time for the evening meal, and passed to her own room 
imquestioned and unsuspected, her precious packet concealed in a 
large roll of drawing paper. 

"That's right, dear," said Mrs. Crewe opening the dining-room 
door. " I was just beginning to hope you would not be late ; it has 
been so warm, and you look that tired and dusty and worn out, it 
gives me a pain in the back to look at you." 

" Then I will hide myself as soon as I can," returned Laura, run- 
ning upstairs. Her first care was to put away the parcel in her 
safest box which had a patent lock. Then she sat down to rest 
and breathe, while memory raised the curtain of the past. 
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Scarce two years ago she had sat and thought in that very room, 
almost dazed by the sudden flood of love and light and intolerable 
joy that had broken in upon her. Was it possible that she had 
really had a lover, and suoh a lover, charming, handsome, distin- 
guished ? Alas I was it all a gigantic sham ? Yet in the old times, 
when neither had a thought of the future or its possibilities she had 
been Reginald's chosen friend and confidante ; there was a certain 
amount of sympathy and mutual comprehension between them 
which nothing could quite uproot And yet, if this strange story, 
the truth of which she could no longer doubt, was true, how basely 
he had robbed her. How she had been beaten to the earth by the 
storm of disappointment and mortification I What a martyrdom 
she had endured since those days of dazzUng delight; and she was 
there still, living, breathing ; her own self, not crushed out of men- 
tal form and intelligence, but calm, resigned ; and, as she acknowl- 
edged to herself with surprise, not incapable of enjoyment in some 
directions, but that she was at present somewhat overweighted 
with the task that lay before her. For she could not, must not, 
allow Reginald to go altogether unpunished. 

Yet how could she strike him without hurting dear, innocent, 
unsuspecting Winnie ? 

She could not answer the question. She must first acquaint her- 
self with the contents of Holden's packet, and then ? She found 
no convenient conclusion, so proceeded to make a more than usu- 
ally careful toilette, in order to avert attention from her worn, 
weary aspect ; nor did she leave the grateful shelter of her chamber 
till informed that " dinner was on uie table." 

Both the Admiral and Denzil were waiting when she entered 
the drawing-room, and she apologized in some confusion for her 
unusual want of punctuality. Laura was always anxious to show 
her regard for those with whom she lived, by her quiet observance 
of the small politenesses that are to society what mortar is to bricks, 
without which the wall could not stand. t 

When dinner was over, the partie carree assembled in the draw- 
ing-room, and Laura observed that the Admiral seemed unusually 
disposed to talk. He had met an old shipmate that day who had 
been " interviewing " one of the Lords of the Admiralty on behalf 
of his son, a young lieutenant, and this opened up a long vista of 
by-gone days. The Admiral was deeply interested in his old 
friend's son, and announced his intention of speaking to certain in- 
fluential personages in his favor. 

Mrs. Crewe listened with much attention and approval, and did 
not fail to observe with a sigh that she wished his interest could 
be employed in favor of her dear boy. 

The "dear boy," meantime, lay back easily in his chair, appar- 
ently lost in thought, and Laura, though resolutely keeping her 
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mind present with her, was glad to be silent, and occupied with 
some ornamental work destined for Mrs. Crewe. 

Presently their neighbor, Mr. Brown, joined them with a 
Times in his hand, to talk over an important City article with 
DenziL But Denzil was not disposed to talk, so Mr. Brown, nothing 
loth, turned to the Admiral, and they were soon deep in an argu- 
ment on the amount of benefit really derived by society from what 
is usually termed progress. 

" Play us something, Laura, dear," said Mrs. Crewe, wlio did not 
care for conversation of this description. 

Laura silently went to the piano and began to play from mem- 
ory the old airs and dreamy cradle songs that she knew her listen- 
ers liked. While she did so she remembered that she had scarcely 
exchanged a word with Denzil since the evening when he had 
spoken to her so harshly. The absorbing interest of her search 
for the documents indicated by Holden had thrust it back among 
the stores of memory, but not obliterated it She wondered why 
he had been so cross that nighty and earnestly hoped no evil had 
happened to ruffle the rare interval of peace his mother was en- 
joying, or indeed to wound himself. She hoped he did not think 
she had avoided him because she was offended ; she had been a little 
hurt at his tone, but even that had passed away ; she would not 
easily let so good and pleasant a friend go ; so she thought within 
herself while she touched softly, tenderly, the pathetic notes of 
" Ye Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon." 

" We have been quite strangers for the last week," said Denzil's 
voice suddenly, close behind her. " I know you are above small 
spite of all kinds, yet^ whether you intended it or not, I have felt 
in punishment." 

" That is your own fancy," she returned, " certainly not my in- 
tention. We are both too busy for imaginary wrongs." 

" And too true, I hope," he added; there was a pause, and Laura's 
fingers strayed over the keys and brought out, aln^ost uncopscioijsly, 
"Logic o' Buchan," 

Denzil came a step forward and leaned against the end of the * 
piano. " I found a book to-d^y I l^ave heard you express a wisl^ 
to read, so I have brought it to you." 

"Indeed! what is it?" 

" Freytag's last yolun^e." 

" Is it for a peace offering ? that was not needed," said Laur^, 
looking up with one of her brief, sweet smiles. " Yet I thank you 
heartily, and accept it greedily." 

" That's right," returned Denzil, looking well pleased. " I wish 
I could read German." 

" It is not so difficult; I think I could teach you." 

" Do not tempt me," he returned, his deep, dark eyes lighting up 
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with a kindly glance. " For me, it would be waste of time. Lives 
like mine are too full of indispensable work to allow of excursions 
into pleasant by-ways. I must stick to the main road if I mean 
to accomplish what I want." 

" And what do you want? " ceasing to play and looking up at 
him with interest 

"Independence and a fair position." 

" Yes, and vou will win it. Men have the game in their hands. 
But what uphill work it is for a woman to make a place in this 
crowded world." 

" I dare say it is, but women have men to work for them." 

" Sometimes. The time is going by for that Do not suppose 
I am too self-asserting, but when you think of the hundreds of 
women who cannot possibly find men to work for them, you must 
admit we have a right to help ourselves if we can j we are becom- 
ing too heavy a burden for you." 

" Perhaps so; the mere fact of increasing population creates great 
changes." 

" Work is no hardship," said Laura. " It is often the highest 
pleasure." 

"Your work, yes," he returned. "But think of sewing long 
seams and things, the livelong day." 

*' True, the lot of some is very hard.. Where is my book ? " 

" Here," said Denzil, turning to a side table and taking up a 
parcel that lay there ; he opened it and produced a foreign-looking 
volume with a neutral tinted paper cover. 

" You are really very good and kind to me." 

" Then you give me plenary absolution." 

" You do not need it ; if you did, this book would purchase 
much." 

" I do not like that way of putting it," exclaimed Denzil, his dark 
cheek growing red. " I do not want to buy a pardon, though I 
am very glad to receive it a free gift" 

" Well, needed or not, you have it" 

" Thank you ; " there was a pause, Laura resumed her playing, 
and Denzil stood still by the piano, leaning on the end and looking 
down into the face of the musician. "I had a visit from your 
young cousin, Herbert Fielden, at the office this morning," resumed 
Denzil. " He was on his way to Pierslynn, and had some business 
in the city. I like the youngster, there is something kindly and 
frank about him, and he has a look of his beautiful sister; all the 
better for him. He hankers still after the sea, but I fancy Mrs. 
Piers of Pierslynn would scarcely care to have a merchant skipper 
for a brother." 

" I cannot tell — there is no pretension about Winnie ; she is very 
true and real." 
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" Yes, but remember she has another self to influenoe her now, 
and one more alive to appearances than she is." 

Laura made no answer. 

" Herbert tells me his sister is coming to town for Miss Trent's 
wedding. It is to take place immediately, is it not ? " 

" Next week, I believe. I have not heard from Winnie for some 
days. I suppose she waits to tell me which day they arrive. I did 
not expect to have the pleasure of seeing her so soon again." 

" It is a great pleasure, I suppose," said Denzil, looking at her 
keenly. " Unbelievers do say there is no such thing as female 
friendship, but I think Mrs. Piers and you are very fast friends." 

" I think we are, and so long as I am sure of my own friendships 
I do not care to generalize on the subject" 

There was another pause, and then Denzil said somewhat ab- 
ruptly, "Have you been working at South Kensington since you 
returned ? " 

" Not yet, to-morrow is a students' day, and I think of copying 
there in the afternoon ; there are some bits of Danby's I should 
like to get hold of." 

"If I can leave the city in tolerable time, I will come and see 
what you are doing, that is if I may ? " 

" Of course ; I shall be glad to know what you think of my work. 
You have a very good eye for color, considering." 

" That is encouraging I You are feeling m right «tgain, Miss 
Piers ? quite recovered that attack ? " 

" Yes, quite." 

" Yet you are not looking yoursell' . 

" I should be very pleased to be some one else, could I choose. 
Yet no I it would be base and cowardly to shrink from one's own 
personality." 

" Laura I " said the Admiral, suddenly. " May I trouble you to 
bring me a small parcel of papers tied with black ribbon which lies 
beside my desk ? These report-s, my dear sir, will show you the 
difficulties our association has had to contend with," etc., etc. 

And Laura's Ute-d-Ute with Denzil was over. 

When she escaped to her own room it was nearly ten o'clock, 
and having locked her door and shaded the light, she drew forth 
the packet she had purchased that day, determined to master its 
contents before she slept But first she put away the book Denzil 
had brought her, with a pleased sense of kindly recognition, and 
satisfaction that the little estrangement between them had been 
swept away. " He is very kind and thoughtful, and a true gentle- 
man ; " the half uttered words came with a sigh, as she felt that 
no temptation, no sophistry, would have induced him to play the 
traitor. 
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Then she broke the seal of the packet, which was iDscribed " To 
■ be delivered only to the person named by me. J. Holden." Within 
was a memorandum signed with the same name. '' These letters 
were addressed to my father's aunt, Mrs. Deborah Pryce ; she re- 
sided for many years near the Httle town of Llanogwen in. North 
Wales ; iny father inherited what property she left, and among 
< other things these papers. They lay for years unnoticed in an old 
• desk until about four years ago, when, on my mother's death, in 
looking through her few effects I came upon them, and thinking they 
; might possibly be of use to myself or some one else, put them aside. 
Mrs. Piyce was for many years a widow, and had a farm which 
. she managed herself ; she had always let some rooms in her house to 
sportsmen, as there was good fishing and shooting all round, and 
this Geoffrey Piers and his wife appear to have been her tenants 
from 1819 till the spring of '21. One letter is missing; it was a 
very short one, containing the mere announcement that the mar- 
riage had taken place. I gave it to Reginald Piers when we came 
to an understanding respecting the Pierslynn succession. In this 
matter I have acted for the best for all parties, feeling satisfied that 
if I gain a little, no one will be the loser, unless indeed certain ar- 
rangements are not carried out, in which case I reserve to myself 
the means of doing justice." 

Having read this carefully, Laura took up a letter marked 2, and 
seeing the remaining documents were marked 3 and 4, proceeded 
to unfold it. The paper, yellow with age, was covered on three 
sides with small, fine, faded writing, while the fourth bore the 
inscription, " To Mrs. Pryce, Craigedon Farm, Llanogwen, Merion- 
ethshire," the London post-mar^ and was dated July 28, 1820. 
The address inside was the Church Row, and the date written in 
old-fashioned style, " This 28th of July, 1820 " ; the letter began— 
" Dear and respected friend," and proceeded to say that they (her 
husband and herself) had changed their plans, and instead of return- 
ing as her former letter stated, on the following Wednesday, would 
remain a week longer in town, as her dear husband (the new title 
was repeated as often as possible) wished she should see some of the 
sights m the great Metropolis, especially as she felt so much strong- 
er and better than when she left Llanogwen. 

" The feeling that I can stand by my husband's side in the face of 
the world seems to give^me new life, she continued, " and it need 
never harm him, for I do not want to intrude upon his proud peo- 
ple, only to be his true wife and helper in peace and obscurity in 
your prettv, pleasant home. How can I ever thank you enough, 
dear Mrs. Pryce, for all your goodness ? I know it was your excel- 
lent advice decided Geoffrey to follow the inclination of his own 
kind heart. You are a mother to me, the only mother I ever knew 1 
Mine has been such a lonely life. I so wished you had been with 
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me at church ; I had no one but the clerk and the woman of the 
house where we lodge. Though I was so happy, I could not keep 
back my tears, and when I repeated after the pastor, * Till death us 
do part,' I felt a sudden chill, as though the parting was not far oflf ; 
you will scold me for this, dear friend ! but now I feel quite gay and 
hopeful I shall remember your advice, and take great care of my 
marriage certificate till I can give it to you to keep. I am writing 
while my husband is gone but on business, and it is the next best 
thing to talking with you. How much I shall have to tell you when 
we meet I" 

Then followed some mention of the Tower and St Paul's, of a 
beautiful dress her husband had given her: and then it ended with 
the words : " Always yours attached — v alerie Piers." 

The tears rose to Laura's eyes as they perused these lines ; she 
wondered that a French Canadian, as her grandmother seemed to 
have been, could write such good English ; she had evidently re- 
ceived some cultivation and her letter had a certain refinement that 
made it hard to imagine how she could have formed such a con- 
nection as that which at first existed between her and G-eoffrey 
Piers, but conjectures were fruitless ; she folded up the letter and 
took up a small slip of paper, which certified " That it appears by the 
Register of Marriages kept for the Parish of St Olave's [City] in the 

borough of , that Geofirey Piers and Valerie Berthier were 

married, the twentieth day of July, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty. — Witness my hand this twen- 
ty-fifth day of July, 1820. T. Lawrence, Vicar." 

One more letter, dated October, 1820, from Chester, described 
the writer as not much the better of the change, and very anxious 
to return to Llanogwen, as Mr. Piers would be obliged to go to his 
cousin's place at Pierslynn. Mrs. Piers was always very fond of 
him, and she was ill, etc., and the writer adds, " I could not bear 
Geoffrey's absence unless I were with you, he is so kind and gentle ; 
how shall I ever leave him ? " Finally, in a rude, round hand on a 
piece of ruled paper, that looked as if it had been torn out of an ac- 
count book, was written as follows : — 

" This letter, October 27, was the last she wrote me, poor dear ; 
she never left me again till she went to a better world, the 9th of 
January following, just a fortnight after her little baby boy was 
born. • I had him christened Edward in our parish church, as I 
knew his father was a prelatist, but he was too distraught, poor gen- 
tleman, with grief to know or care what I did. 

" I loved that boy, and had the sole care of him for five years. 
Mr. Piers paid me regularly, and came often to see him. At last he 
took him away somewhere that he might be properly educated, so I 
lost my little darhng. 
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" I had a few letters from Mr. Piers telling me how the boy got 
00, but now it is nigh six years since I had any tidings, and I do not 
expect ever to see or hear anything more of Mr. Piers or his dear 
boy ; but so long as I live I will keep these papers, and I charge my 
nephew, Charles James Ilolden, to do the same, as there is no 
knowing when they may be of use to the boy. 

" Deborah Pryce. Sept. 14, 1831." 
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This was all. Laura sat long in deep though confused thought. 
What the legal value of these letters might be she could not tell ; 
to her they were proof positive. Indeed, she could not conceive a 
doubt existing as to her right to the family estate. 

Still the wearisome question arose again and again, what should 
she do ? 

To attack Reginald, although he had wronged and robbed her, 
was almost beyond her strength; to submit to such a wrong with 
her eyes open was not to be thought ol At last a resolution slow- 
ly formed itself in her mind; she would wait awhile and then she r- 
would speak to him alone. Having shown her full knowledge of 
his treachery, she would come to some terms with him by which he 
should be neither beggared or disgraced. This was all she could 
decide, and so after a long, unprofitable reverie she folded up the 
packet again, tied it careful, locked it away, and went to bed, 
where, to her own surprise she slept profoundly, having been much 
exhausted by the fatigue and excitement of the day. 

The waking next morning, the going about her usual work, the 
interest and vexations of teaching, the writing a receipt for some 
small payment, all seemed strange and difficult to her. 

She was unworldly enough, and very little inchned to cynicism 
or morbidness of any description, yet she could not help smiUng as 
she thought of her social experience. She had learned so deeply 
the lesson of her own insignificance ; not that she was annoyed by 
it, the few she loved, loved her, but to the world, the general world, 
she knew she was just a praiseworthy '* young person " who main- 
tained herself, and could draw a little. Even of those who cared 
most for her, which of them recognized the power, the capability, 
that was in her ? Suppose she stood revealed before them as the 
mistress of a fine estate, patroness of a couple of livings, the pos- 
sessor of the power money always gives : with what sympathetic 
respect she would be spoken to, with what consideration she would 
be treated. Even Mrs. Crewe would think of her with awe tem- 
pered by love. 

She smiled quite kindly at the idea ; after all, of those she knew 
the one who seemed to know her best was Denzil Crewe. He said 
little on the subject, but the habit he had of listening to her opin- 
ions, the very way in which he opposed them, proved a degree of 
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appreciation she had never met from any one else, not even Winnie, 
not even Reginald, when he was playing the lover; "a part," 
tliought Laura, with a sigh and a smile, " no one will ever play to 
me again, unless indeed for the same reason, my title to Pierslynn." 
Yet she went through all her daily duties with more inward calm 
than she had felt for some time. Her doubts were all resolved, 
she held her fortune in her hand, and at her own disposal ; the pain 
of this knowledge was always aching at the bottom of her heart, 
the terrible weariness of spirit that comes of disenchantment, but 
constant occupation gave rehef , and the friendly companionship of 
Denzil Crewe brightened her rare moments of leisure. 

The second day after Laura's excursion into the city she was a 
little late for dinner, and ran up to her room to make a hasty toilette 
without first seeing Mrs. Crewe. 

" Come away, my dear," cried that lady as she entered the din- 
ing-room where the rest were at table. "I am so sorry you were 
late to-day, of all days. It is the first time I have ventured to 
treat you to salmon, and yours will be quite cold," performing a 
fantasia on the hand-belL " ColUns, bring — oh ! you have it. Sit 
down, Laura, and eat your fish, while I tell you the news. A httle 
more salmon. Admiral ? just a thought ? no j well, Denzil, I insist 
on your taking that and eating it," dropping an abundant spoon- 
ful on his plate ; " now then, Laura, who do you think paid me a 
visit to-day ? " 

" I am sure I cannot guess, Mrs. Crewe." 

" What do you say to Winnie I Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn, herself, 
and the baby. She came, she said, without writing a line, just to 
surprise us. Collins, if you don't mind you will drop the knives 
and sauce-ladle, and grease all the carpet — and a great surprise it 
was; she looked sweet, in such a bonnet and cloak and dress. 
Madame EHse, my dear, no mistaking her style. She is just the 
same dear, warm-hearted, charming creature as ever. Is she not. 
Admiral?" 

" Very interesting and worthy of affection indeed," he returned, 
" though she has caused me much grief." 

" When did they come to town ? " cried Laura, all attention. 

" Only yesterday ; was it not kind and friendly of her to come 
out here so soon ? The baby is a beautiful Uttle darling, but deli- 
cate ; it requires food, I am sure. Doctors may say what they like, 
but as I told that dear, inexperienced young creature, and I think I 
ught to know, some babies miist be fed ; pearl barley boiled to a jel- 
ly, with a tinge of white sugar, and cooled to a proper degree with 
the purest milk you can get, is admirable after two months old ; I 
have known splendid children reared upon it. Collins! "with 
withering severity, " I will trouble you to look at the bottom of that 
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plate. Collins; one would think you had stood it in the cosA-cel- 

" Did you look at the baby, dear Admiral ? " asked Laura with a 
smile. 

" Yes, I looked at it^ but these poor little creatures are beyond my 
comprehension," he returned. 

" Its limbs are not at all what they ought to be," resumed Mrs. 
Crewe, authoritatively. " But what eyes the precious dear has ! 
The exact model of its mother'a Do you know my sweet Topsy 
was quite jealous to see the baby in my arms. She jumped on the 
small round table and sat there straight up, with her pretty toes to- 
gether, giving a little croak now and then in the most intelligent 
manner. Denzil, would you cut a slice of cold beef for Topsy ? I 
heard her mewing in the garden. She is annoyed with an ugly 
white cat that vnU come into our premises." 

" How long did Winnie say she was going to stay in town ? " 

'* She did not say, but I fancy they will be here some weeks. She 
seemed so bright and happy, and said how she enjoyed your visit, 
Laura. She got well from the time you arrived." 

" I have no doubt yours is a healing influence," said DenzU, smil- 
ing ; " though you and Mrs. Piers are so unlike in nature I do not 
quite understand your being such great friends." 

" That is just it," said Laura. " Our angles fit into each other, 
were they a shade nearer they might graze." 

'^ The baby had a beautiful robe and pelisse," resumed Mrs. 
Crewe, " all white satin and lace : but he has no cap. I must say I 
like a baby in a cap. I stuck to tnem as long as I could, but even in 
my day they were going out I remember what a sweet little 
angel Denzil looked in his close quilled cap border with its loops of 
white ribbon." 

Both Laura and Denzil burst into hearty laughter at the picture 
thus conjured up. 

" Mrs. Piers wrote a little note for you, Laura ; it is in the draw- 
ing-room." 

An announcement which made the restof dinner seem very long, 
especially as the Admiral was disposed to talk, and Mrs. Crewe did 
not like to move. 

"Well, dear, what does she say ? " asked Mrs. Crewe when they 
had escaped the dining-room, the Admiral having ascended to his 
own chamber, and Denzil producing an evening paper, while Laura 
read her note. 

" She begs me to go to her early to-morrow and spend the day, 
which she supposes I can do, as it is Sunday." 

" Will you go ? " asked DenziL quickly. 

" Oh, yes, of course I Then I can tell her of my engagements, 
and she will see that I cannot be with her every day." 
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" I dare say her own engagements will be so numerous that she 
may not want to see you every day," he returned. 

" Very likely," said Laura, calmly ; " our paths lie wide apart. 
Still it is very pleasant to catch a glimpse of each other now and 
then." 

Denzil made no answer, and Mrs. Crewe took up her parable.. 
" No doubt it is, Laura dear ; and very right and natural. I am sure 
it is highly to your credit having kept up your friendship with 
young Mrs. Piers so steadily. She may be a valuable friend to you 
yet." 

" She is always valuable to me," said Laura in a low tone. 

" I wonder if Mr. Reginald Piers will ever honor me by calling 
again ? I used to be all and all with him, but I dare say he would 
feel awkward now. I must say my opinion of that young man is 
considerably changed, aud he must know it" 

" All that is past and gone," said Laura^ very gravely and com- 
posedly. " I dare say he has nearly forgotten the terrible mistake 
he had almost made. Let us forget it too." 

" It would certainly be in better taste to do so," said Denzil, em- 
phatically. 

" Please, Miss," said OolUns, opening the door suddenly, " the 
Admiral says would you mind stepping upstairs a minute ? " 

CHAPTER XXXVn. 

" T SHALL be all alone to-day," said Mrs. Crewe, as she and 
JL Laura returned to the dining-room the following morning, 
after attending the Admiral to the door as usual He was in the 
habit of starting early on Sundays, in order to reach " Mount Mo- 
riah " in good time, and Laura did not feel herself bound to accom- 
pany him invariably. " Denzil started quite an hour ago to catch 
the 9:30 train to Isle worth. He is invited to spend the day with 
Mr. Gibbon, the senior partner, who has a lovely place in the coun- 
try. Yery flattering I am sure." Then, after a pause, she resumed 
confidentially, " Mr. Gibbon has a very nice daughter, I am told, 
highly accomplished, and very pretty. Now it has struck me that 
all the attention Denzil has received from the family of late may 
possibly mean that he would not be unacceptable as a son-in-law." 

" Perhaps so," said Laura, stirring a supplementary cup of tea. 

" My son may not be a wealthy man^" continued Mrs. Crewe 
with dignity. " But he has birth, and high character, good looks, 
and, though I say it, first rate abilities — it is my impartial opinion 
that the girl who gets my Denzil may bless her stars." 

" I am sure he would be the best possible husband," returned 
Laura, cordially. " And now I must go too, as Winnie wants me to 
be with her early. But I will come back in time for tea^ Mrs. Crewe, , 
and go to church with you in the evening." 
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It was with a curious mixture of pain and pleasure that Laura 
hastened to her appointment next day. Mr. and Mrs. Piers had 

established themselves at the A hotel, being somewhat nearer 

the dowager's dwelling, as she professed the most devoted attach- 
ment to her Uttlegrandson. 

Laura found Winnie in a pleasant room, opening on a balcony 
filled with flowers, she herself in most becoming summer attire, and 
" baby " in his hignly ornamental bassinette. 

Winnie was writing when Laura entered, and sprang up to meet 
her with her usual affectionate warmth. 

" I am so delighted to see you, dear I I was sure you would come 
early. I want so much to have a nice talk with you before Regi- 
nald comes back ; he said he would come in to luncheon. How 
have you been, Laura ? You do not look as well as you did at Piers- 
lynn.'^' 

" I dare say not London is so warm and exhausting, but I am 
quite well Now let me look at baby." 

After half an hour or more spent in admiring and 'discussing the 
sleeping infant, and expatiating on hia surprising progress, Winnie 
exclaimed, " I have a note for you from Mrs. Piers. She wants you 
to dine with her on Wednesday. You must come with me, dear. 
She is very nice in her own house, and you will like her." And 
Laura^ after some hesitation, agreed. 

Wmle they still spoke the door was thrown open, and a waiter 
announced " Colonel Bligh." 

A tall, soldierly-looking man entered, and advanced to shake 
hands with Winnie. He was very sunburned, with thick, dark 
moustaches, abundant black hair, just touched with gray, and keen, 
red-brown eyes. 

" Hadn't the least idea you were in town till Piers looked me up 
this moibing. Very glad to see you so blooming." He shook 
hands with Winnie as he spoke, and darted one quick, inquiring 
glance at Laura. 

He was followed in another moment by Reginald, who was, 
Laura at once noticed, looking brighter and better than when she 
last saw him. He was evidently much surprised at finding her with 
his wife, but assumed an air of great cordiality. " Ah, Laura I de- 
lighted to see you. I was going to try if I should have better luck 
to-day than Winifrid had yesterday, for I know you stay at home 
of a Sunday. And how have you been since you deserted Piers- 
lynn ? " 

The blood went back to Laura's heart with a suffocating sensa- 
tion as he spoke. His voice had all its old charm for her ear. Was 
it possible tiiat this handsome, debonair gentleman, with his cordial, 
wmning grace of manner, was a cheat, an impostor ? Surely he 
was belied. He did not know her (Laura's) rights. He could not 
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have played so base a part. She grew deadly pale, and it was a 
moment before she could control herself enough to reply. 

" I am sure you were better at Pierslynn," continued Reginald, 
looking at her earnestly. " I cannot say I think London agrees 
with you." 

" Why, I thought her looking so particularly well this morning," 
exclaimed Winnie. "Let me present Colonel Bligh to you, Laura. 
Miss Piers, Colonel Bligh." 

The Colonel made a profound bow, both gentlemen sat down, 
and luncheon proceeded. Colonel Bligh and Mrs. Piers kept up a 
running fire of conversation in which Reginald joined occasionally, 
but in spite of herself Laura was absolutely silent. " Come, Laura, 
you have no wine. You must take a glass with me," cried Regi- 
nald at last. " Hock to Miss Piers. I know you Uke the Rhine 
wines. What have you been doing since you came back to town ? 
Has the Admiral been taking you to too many prayer meetings ? or 
have you been working too hard? Ah I Laura 1 " lowering his 
voice, while Winnie and Colonel Bhgh were laughing over some 
mutual acquaintances, " you are not made for this dim, hard life. 
You must cut London and come to us. Why, Winnie will scarce 
ever feel any place home without you." 

Laura raised her eyes and looked straight at him for the first 
time since he came into the room. " Thank you," she said, slowly 
and coldly, " you are very good." 

Something in her tone, in her eyes, suddenly stilled Reginald's 
warm hospitahty. He looked away, a quick, uneasy frown con- 
tracted his brow for an instant, and he turned from Laura to join 
abruptly in the conversation of the others, but soon again addressed 
her. 

" And what does the Admiral do with himself? " 

" He is always busy. He has joined a sect of benevolent people, 
and has quantities of business to do, examining into cases and visit- 
ing districts." 

" Happy are the rogues and vagabonds whose cases are inquired 
into by our good old friend," exclaimed Reginald, laughing, and 
pouring out a large glassful of sherry. " I imagine it requires no 
great skill to throw dust in his eyes." 

" I am not so sure," said Laura, " I imagine he often sees more 
and deeper than we think, only his goodness is of the order that 
shines equally on the evil and the good." 

" That is exceedingly immoral," said Colonel Bligh, gravely. 

" It must be horribly difficult to find out who is deserving and 
who is not," observed Winnie, " and while one is trying to find out, 
some good creatures may die of starvation I Some more straw- 
berries, Laura." 

" I say. Piers. You must take Mrs.. Piers down to Goodwood. 
The races come off on Friday next Let us make up a party. 
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There is Mrs. Oompton, a capital little woman, a sort of relation of 
mine (she is going to call upon you, Mrs. Piers, if you will allow 
her), she would hke to come, and some of her following ; by the 
by, our old friend, Madame Mosczynski, is staying with her ; they 
are an uncommonly jolly pair of widows, only Mrs. Oompton is far 
and away the best of the two." 

At the mention of this name Winnie's big eyes lit up with a 
startled, angry look — at least, so it seemed to Laura, who under- 
stood every change in her countenance ; she did not reply imme- 
diately, and Reginald said quickly, " By all means. Mrs. Piers has 
lost both Epsom and Ascot She ought to see Gk)odwood, eh, 
Winnie?" 

. " I thought Madame Mosczynski had gone abroad ? " she said 
slowly, pushing her plate away and leaning back in her chair. 

" She said she was going at any rate," returned Reginald, easily. 
" But we know * how light a cause may move ' that fair lady to 
change her plans." 

" As to the lightness of the cause, it is impossible to say," re- 
marked Colonel Bligh, helping himself to mayonnaise. " She likes 
to be suspected of being a political agent, a sort of pale phantom of 
the celebrated Princess Lieven, minus a great many important in- 
gredients. She is deuced clever, for all that, and one of the most 
eloquent listeners I ever met" 

"What a curious phrase, Colonel Bhgh," exclaimed Winnie. 

" I mean she has a way of appearing so absorbed in what you 
are saying to her (if you are at all worth the trouble) that a man 
begins to think himself no end of a racontevrj or conversationalist, 
and that she must be a very highly gifted woman to have found it 
out" 

" Exactly," said Winnie, quietly, though her color rose, and Laura 
could see a tell-tale pulse quivering in her snowy throat just above 
her rich lace cravatte, " quite clever enough to make unpleasant use 
of the admissions or revelations her eloquent Ustening may have 
led you on to make." 

" Come, Mrs. Piers I that is too severe. Angelic women hke you 
ought to leave sarcasm to poor commonplace, worldly mortals." . 

" By Jove ! it is too bad," cried Reginald, with rather a forced 
laugh. "You must know that when we first met Princess Mosc- 
zynski in Paris, Mrs. Piers, being quite inexperienced in all matters 
appertaining to the higher regions and mysteries of the toilette, 
Madame took her in hand. I must say she had an apt pupil. My 
wife soon found she could go alone, considerably before Madame 
Mosczynski recognized the fact, and hence the blood feud which 
exists between them. More on our side, I confess, than on the arch 
offender's." 

" I am not surprised at the ' Mosczynski ' being distanced," said 
Colonel Bligh with a bow and look of unmistakable admiration, 
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" she is much too heavily weighted for competition with such an 
opponent." 

" Well — well — you will see about Ghoodwood," cried Reginald, 
impatiently. 

Winnie opened her lips as if about to speak, and then closed them 
resolutely. 

" Yes, I am going to dine with Mrs. Oompton to-day, and will 
let you know what is to be done." 

Winnie did not speak, and Laura felt a new light — a very un- 
pleasant light — dawning upon her. 

" I suppose your sister, Lady Jervois, will be in town to-morrow 
or next day," said Winnie to her husband. 

" I am afraid not; I forgot to mention that my mother (I was 
sitting with her this morning) had a letter from Helen, and Jervois 
has caught a chill. He was chopping wood or digging potatoes, or 
some such amusement, and got overheated, so there is no chance of 
Helen coming up till ner lord and master is all right." 
■ " I am so sorry." cried Winnie, " not so much for Sir Q-ilbert, I 
confess, but I do like Helen. Do you know Lady Jervois, Colonel^ 
Bligh ? " 

" No, I have never met her, but I have heard Markham, you 
know Markham of the — th Dragoon Guards, talk of her. He says 
she was a perfect pocket Venus, when she first came out." 

" Poor Nelly I how changed she is ; yes, Markham was awfully 
spoony on Helen. But he had no money, so he wisely sheered off. ' * 

" He has come into something since, has he not ? " asked Colonel 
Bligh. " He was very jolly with us on board the yacht, and, by 
the way, what a capital comrade the Princess was ; we missed her 
awfully when she left, she kept everything ship-shape, and old 
Dereham could do nothing without her. What an old muff he is : 
she tells me she is going down to keep^house for him in August ; if 
80, I think I will accept shooting quarters there." 

" You had better come to Pierslynn," said Reginald, " I think I 
can offer you good sport." 

Somewhat to Laura's surprise, this invitation met with no sec- 
onding from Winnie, who seemed in deep thought, and soon after 
said, " Laura, shall we go into the next room ? would you like to 
come with me to Mrs. Piers ? I should like to hear about Sir Gil- 
bert, and I will set you down in Leamington Road afterwards." 

" Thank you," said Laura. 

" What are you going to do, Reginald ? " 

" Who ? me ? Oh I I am not sure. Bligh and myself thought 
of looking in on httle Bob Norris ; they say he wants to sell the 
famous brown mare of his, that astonished us all with the Saltshires 
last winter. Tell you what, Winnie, if you and Laura make your 
way to the Zoo about four, or four-thirty, I'll meet you there, 
somewhere in the aquarium." 23 
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" Very well," said his wife. " Remember we dine at half -past 
seven with the Lloyds." 

" Oh I I had nearly forgotten." 

Winnie rose and went into the next room, followed by Laura 
and the two gentlemen, and they naturally fell into a pair of tetes- 
d-titeSj Colonel Bligh talking on smoothly and pleasantly in a low- 
ered tone to Mrs. Piers, who, though she rewarded his efforts with 
occasional smiles and laughter, seemed to Laura absent and pre- 
occupied. 

Reginald tried to interest Laura and himself in a discussion of 
her affairs. 

" How is the Admiral getting on ? is there any chance of his sav- 
ing anything from the wreck of that confounded company ? " 

" I am afraid not. He seems to have forgotten about it, and we 
are all very content and happy together in dear, kind Mrs. Crewe's 
dovecot" 

" Are you ? " shifting his chair to place himself between Colonel 
BUgh and her. " I don't think there is another girl like you any- 
where ; or is your philosophy the result of compensation ? " 

" Has your new life so dulled your wits, Reginald, as to blind 
you to the conceit and presumption of such a speech ? " returned 
Laura, coolly, though it stung and startled her. 

" By Jove I it was both," cried Reginald, recalled by this rebuke. 
" I did not think of what I was saying ; still you are a sort of girl 
one does not meet every day. Winnie tells me you made no end 
of charming sketches at Pierslynn. I wish you would accept a 
commission from me, and work one of them up into a picture." 

" No, Reginald, I am too busy just now." 

" That is, you don't choose to accept anything from me," he re- 
turned, looking at her with a curious, bold, hard stare, which made 
her feel angry and regretful Angry at his effrontery, regretful 
for the subtie, indefinite deterioration in him, which she felt rather 
than observed. To turn the conversation, she remarked how well 
Winnie was looking — ^better than ever. 

"Yes,'* repUed Reginald, "she is in great feather. Hasn't she 
come out, too? by George I she has a spirit of her own, but bright 
and true as steel. Do you know," looking down, while his face 
darkened, " I sometimes wish she had been less handsome and — 
bewitching. Come along," he exclaimed to Colonel Bligh, inter- 
rupting himself in a harsh tone. " If we are not off we will miss 
Norris," and he walked away without a word to any one. 

Colonel Bligh made his adieux with much deUberation, volun- 
teered a promise not to forget Goodwood, and with a profound bow 
to Laura, followed his leader. 

Winnie sat silent for a minute, while Laura watched her. At 
last Winnie seemed to rouse herself, and changing her expressiou, 
exclaimed : " He is very nice and agreeable, is he not ? " 
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" Who, Reginald ? " 

" No, no ! Colonel Bligh," said Winnie, laughing. " I flatter my- 
self he is a great admirer of mine. Gome, dear Laura, let us go and 
see my mother-in-law. I should like to know about poor Helen. 
Only fancy having to nurse Sir Gilbert. It must be an awful pen- 
ance ; you don't know what an odious little wretch he is." 

• ••••••• 

The following afternoon Laura returned very warm and weary. 
Monday was always a day full of work, and that of the least sympa- 
thetic kind. 

It was the evening of the Admiral's monthly meeting, on which 
occasions there was always an early dinner for him. On this spe- 
cial Monday Mrs. Crewe had gone out in a great state of excitement 
to visit a cousin, a post-captain in the navy, who, with his wife, had 
arrived in town from some distant station, and had invited her and 
her son to dine with them ; she had dispatehed a note to Denzil at 
his office, requesting him to join her at the Charing Cross Hotel. 
So Laura, having changed her dress for a cool, creamy summer 
gown, and washed away the dust of the hot streets, partook of a re- 
freshing cup of tea, and strolled into the Uttle garden, where the 
ubiquitous Collins was hard at work with a huge watering-pot, Mrs. 
Crewe having carefully provided against the possibility of her find- 
ing any spare time. 

The little plot of garden was sweet and fresh, the spreading 
horse chestnut at the far side from the house sheltering it from the 
sun, while Mrs. Crewe's taste and care preserved it from neglect or 
cockneyism. 

Laura was glad to be alone for awhile and yet anxious to turn her 
thoughts from the weary iteration that occupied and harassed 
them. She therefore took refuge in the book Denzil had given her, 
opening it with a sigh : " How kind and thoughtful he is I I sup- 
pose if he marries his partner's daughter there will be no more pleas- 
ant little gifts for me ; " and then the feeling of how great a loss his 
friendship would be came upon her with a degree of pain that sur- 
prised. She must get used to the idea, however, for some day their 
sympathetic companionship would cease. Denzil was the last man 
to whom a platonic ?taison would supply the place of wife and home. 
He was so earnest and practical in all his ways of thought and ac- 
tion I Would it not have been happier for Winif rid to have mar- 
ried Denzil ? He was so steady and so strong. Alas 1 it had come 
to her as a sudden revelation that Winnie was not quite happy ; 
there was a sort of insecurity pervading even her brightest moments, 
and that pregnant expression which had fallen from her lips more 
than once, " You know we are all right now," implied so much that 
things were wrong once and might be again. Winnie herself was 
perhaps a Uttle jealous and exacting ; yet this was quite a new de- 
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yelopment of her character. In her girlish days she was the frank- 
est and least self-seeking of mortals. Always happily secure in her 
own grace and charm without seeming the least conscious of either, 
it seemed as natural to her to give freely all help and kindness and 
pleasure as to breathe, asking nothing in return, yet rejoicing with 
youthful triumph in the readiness every one showed to befriend 
and oblige her. 

*' She is changed in some mysterious way I some evil touch has 
brushed away the sweety fresh bloom of her nature. Yet she is not 
so much changed as Reginald I I fear — I fear there are many dark 
days before him ! He seems secure enough now I Does he know 
of Holden's death?" 

Turning from her own conjectures she resolutely fixed her eyes 
and thoughts on the pages of " Die Briider vom Duetschen Hause," 
and read with increasing interest and relief. 

She had got well into the story, though her " hours of idleness " 
— comparative idleness — were few, and intended to read so long as 
the light lasted. But she had not been half an hour so occupied, and 
Collins had retired with the watering-pot, when the smell of a cigar 
attracted her attention, and looking up she saw Denzil Crewe 
standing on the door-step. Their eyes met, and he came down the 
walk to her. 

" I thought you had gone to dine with Mrs. Crewe at Charing 
Cross I " said Laura in some surprise. 

" I thought it impossible to get away from the office in time, so I 
sent a line of explanation to our host^ and after all finished my work 
sooner than I expected." 

" Mrs. Crewe will be vexed." 

" I hope not I shall see these relatives another day. Do you 
mind my cigar ? " 

" No, I like it on the air. I sometimes ihink I should like to 
smoke too; it must be soothing when one is worried." 

"It is," returned Denzil, sitting down on the bench beside her, 
but carefully to leeward, " though I hope you do not want a weed 
for that reason." 

" Oh I every one has their share. I have nothing especial to com- 
plain of." 

There was a pause, during which Denzil looked thoughtfully at 
the gravel, and then Laura said softly, " I have been enjoying the 
amusement you kindly provided for me," and she held up her book. 

" Is it a thrilhng tale ? " asked Denzil, absently. 

" Certainly a stirring one." 

" I did not see you since yesterday morning " resumed Denzil 
rather abrubtly ; " you spent the day with Mrs. Piers ? " 

" The greater part of it." 

" I went down to Mr. Gribbon's, the head of my firm. He has a 
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nice place away down the Sou' Western line near Maiden ; it is 
rather new and bare now, but will be pretty when the trees are old- 
er ; " he paused, knocked the ash off his cigar, and resumed, still 
looking at the ground. " We had a long consultation, Mr. Gibbon 
and myself, rather a serious one for me." 

" Indeed," returned Laura, feeling a little startled and thinking, 
" Is it possible he has been proposing for the daughter ? " 

" It seems they are very much dissatisfied with their agent in 
Japan," he continued, " so they want me to go out and look after 
him ; more than that, they want me to stay there for a couple of 
years as their representative." 

He looked up gravely into Laura^s eyes as he ceased to speak. 

" Your mother would be terribly cut up," she said, " but what do 
you think of it yourself ? " 

" It would be advantageous to me in more ways than one," he re- 
turned, "but I have an unusual reluctance to leave home; still," 
he paused, " I shall have time to think about it, for' they await re- 
plies to their letters, which cannot arrive before a month or five 
weeks, and — " stealing an inquiring glance at her which she did not 
observe, " we have always been friends — that is you have been so 
good as to treat me as — well, as a sort of brother, that I thought I 
should like to talk to you about it ; " he said this with a slight hesi- 
tation and diffidence that sat well upon his serious strength. 

" You know I shall be pleased and interested to listen," replied 
Laura turning to him with a sweet, frank smile. 

Denzil was silent for a moment, and began again, " If I go out I 
shall certainly increase the stability and business of the firm, and 
they will give me a salary in addition to my share of the profits, be- 
sides other chances that may arise to push my fortunes. On the 
other hand, I dishke the idea of losing two or three years (in one 
sense they would be lost) in such a remote place, after all my fre- 
quent wanderings. The firm would soon find as good an agent as I 
should be, and my share of profit would not be diminished were I to 
decline. Besides all this I have an especial reason for wishing to 
stay in England, though for the same reason I am more anxious uian 
ever to make money." 

" Then it is hard to decide. Your pros and cons seem so equally 
balanced. It would be a great disappointment to your mother were 
you to leave her again, and she ought to be considered." 

" Ay, she ought indeed ; if she knew all my motives, however, 
she would, I am certain, reconcile herself to my absense." 

" Then you incline to go ? " 

" Yes, if I do not lose more by going than by remaining here ; " 
he rose as he spoke and slowly paced round the garden twice, then 
throwing away the end of his cigar he resumed his seat beside her, 
and Laura looked up from her book again. " I am very anxious to 
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make money/' said Denzil, resting one elbow on his knee and his 
head on his hand, speaking as it were out of his thoughts. 

" Most men are, I suppose." 

'* I am not greedy of riches, but independence, comfort^ all men 
ought to strive for." 

" Poverty must be worse to men than women," said Laura, 
thoughtfully. 

'' I should have thought not; women want more of luxury than 
men, they cannot rough it like us." 

" In one sense perhaps, yes, but they can renounce and endure 
more, while the dignity of independence is more essential to men. 
To be master of his own life must be the object of all men ; even I 
like to feel that I am gradually winning the command of my own." 

*' Even you I Do you know I think you have a dash of masculine 
spirit." 

" I do not think I have any spirit at all, but," irresistibly impelled 
to make a covert approach to the ever-present topic of her thoughts, 
'* Tt must be hard for a youn^ man, full of lite, of ability, con- 
scious of birth beyond his position, yet chained down to inferiority 
by poverty, to resist grasping fortune, even though infringing the 
rights of another, another who would never miss them, and to whom 
he hoped to atone." 

'' Is that the plot here ? " said Denzil, touching her book and look- 
ing at her, a Uttle surprised by the emotion of her tone. ** It is a 
very poor kind of a hero that would start his career with a theft. I 
hope he gets properly punished in the end." 

" I have not come to the end yet," returned Laura, accepting the 
shelter unconsciously offered. " No doubt he will be. ' ' 

" I should not think you would have any compassion for a char- 
acter of that kind." 

" You ought to know the whole story before you blame me," 
said Laura. 

" I do not think you need fear my blame," returned Denzil, with 
the soft, kindly smHe which occasionally lent beauty to his thought- 
ful face. 

" I am not so sure. I fear you are disposed to judge me by too 
high a standard, and to feel impatient with me if I fail to attain it." 

" I deny that altogether! In short, you misunderstand me." 

" It will never do to begin misunderstanding each other after be- 
ing so long en rapport; do not let me hear flie word again," re- 
turned Laura, rousing herself to reply with cheery playfulness. 

" Very well," said Denzil Crewe. " Yet " he stopped, and 

a short silence ensued. 

" And how is Mrs. Piers ? " he asked, breaking it suddenly. 

" Kemarkably well, and looking lovely." 

" No doubt," he returned, thoughtfully. " She is lovely— that is 
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just the word. She made a great impression on me when we first 
met." He laughed slightly, and leaned back in his seat. " I was 
inclined to build castles in the air respecting her, but I soon saw 
that was no use ; saw it in time for myself." 

Laura did not know exactly what to say, but only for a moment. 
The frank confidence which existed between Denzil and herself 
was not to be clouded over by a trifle. " Yes," she exclaimed, ** I 
saw you were very much struck by Winnie, and at the time I wish- 
ed she might love you, for I always liked you myself," concluded 
Laura with the most unembarrassed, sisterly cordiality. 

" And don't you wish it now ? " asked Denzil, a quiet smile light- 
ing up the depths of his grave eyes. 

"Ah, no I how could I? No doubt everything has turned out 
for the best,' I suppose, yet she might l»ve been very happy with 
you. And Grod only knows what is before her I " 

" Ay, God knows ! I am obliged to you for your good opinion 
so far. Tell me, Laura — Miss Piers, I mean — do you never think 
of yourself ? " 

" Yes, often — too much. Why do you ask ? " 

" Because I never see any trace of self-love about you." 

" But I have it, though. I have a great longing to express my- 
self ; to put what I feel and think on canvas, or on paper. I sup- 
pose you would consider it a mere foolish fancy were I to tell you 
how nature seems at times to speak to me of her wrongs — of the 
wonderful deafness and blindness we, her creatures, are guilty of 
towards her, and commands me to set forth her beauty, her law, 
her liberty." 

" It is a curious thought. I have dimly felt something of this 
when alone in the night watches at sea. I suppose there is some 
curious affinity between us, or some of us, and physical inanimate 
nature. You ought to be a great artist with these ideas. ' ' 

" But I never shall be," said Laura with a slight sigh. " I have 
at least acquired knowledge enough to be aware of the narrow 
limits to which I can attain. I am incapable of bold flights, or 
sustained efibrt, but I think I shall be able to maintain myself and 
enjoy. I am not sure that wealth could give me more." 

" Perhaps not. Yet it brings with it a certain amount of power, 
and that to men, at least, is always attractive." 

Here Collins made her appearance, and presented a note which 
had just arrived, adding, " The man is waiting, Miss." 

It was from Winnie, expressing her regret that in making an ap- 
pohitment for the next day with her dearest Laura, she had quite 
forgotten the Trent wedding ; and, as she would be late, and had 
some inexorable visits to pay, she must give up their plan of a drive 
together. Could Laura come out with her on Wednesday at two, 
do an afternoon's shopping, return to dress at the hotel, and ac- 
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company her to dine with Mrs. Piers ? " Send me a line by bear- 
er," was the conclusion. 

" I must answer this," said Laura, rising to go into the house. 

" But you will come out again ? " exclaimed Denzil, somewhat 
eagerly. 

" I think so. It is pleasant here." 

But when the note had been dispatched the Admiral was back 
again, and wanted Laura to look over some notes he had made of 
the proceedings at that day's meeting ; and, though Denzil smoked 
a second cigar, Laura did not return to renew their pleasant confi- 
dential talk. 

• • • • • • • •' 

" So ! " cried Mrs. Crewe to her son when she returned at the 
unusually late hour of eleven, " you were not able to come. George 
Fleming and his wife were so sorry ; so was I. Did you get any 
dinner ? Being Monday I know there was not much in the house. ' * 

Denzil assured her he had feasted in the city. 

" We had an excellent dinner. Grreen-pea soup, salmon cutlets, 
fore-quarter of lamb, and a gooseberry tart. It must have cost 
them a pretty penny at hotel prices, and I am bound to say that I 
make better, Hghter pastry myself. Still, they were very kind and 
hospitable, only I wish George Fleming hadtaken more interest in 
us twenty years ago, and helped you into the Royal Navy." 

" All tilings considered I am not sorry he left me alone," said 
Denzil, dryly, but his mother did not heed him. 

" But it is just the way of the world I People are always ready 
to show you kindness and civility when you don't want it. Are 
you long in, Denzil ? " 

" I got home about half -past seven." 

" And found every one out. Why in the world did you not come 
to dinner ? we did not sit down till nearly seven." 

" I did not care much about it ; I had a cigar in the garden and 
a chat with Laura Piers." 

" Oh 1 " a prolonged " oh." " I really think you and Laura are 
growing very fond of each other's society I I begin to understand 
why you were too late for the Flemings' dinner," and she nodded 
to her son with an indescribably knowing smile and air of com- 
plete satisfaction. 

" Look here, mother," said Denzil sternly, pausing in his " quar- 
ter-deck " walk, in which he often indulged when in deep thought 
or confidential talk, " you must not worry Laura with these sort of 
hints and innuendoes. It is seldom a fellow can have the comfort 
of a real, honest friendship with a sensible, noble-hearted girl like 
her, and I would not lose it for — well, for more than I would care 
to say I She is as frank, as much at ease with me as if I had been 
born her brother, but if you beg\« to smile and nod, m that f ashiou^ 
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she will just close up like a mimosa. Her wounds are still too fresh 
to permit her to think of any man as a lover. I know she would 
shrink from the idea, and no wonder ; she has had a sore trial ; if 
I can be of any comfort or help to her, let me, and see that you do 
not mar the innocent, healthy pleasure of our intercourse ; promise 
me you will not," pausing opposite his mother. 

" My dear Denzil, you are quite awful when you assume that 
solemn tone ; I am sure I never meant to make any mischief ; one 
would think I was a gossiping, meddhng old woman ; really the 
whims and vagaries of young people now-a-days are quite unac- 
countable ; you are so over-refined and — and I don't know what I 
I am sure there would be no harm done if you and Laura did take 
a fancy to each other. I should have no objection, and I am sure 
she would be a lucky girl, but " 

** Nevermind all that," said Denzil, impatiently, "just promise me 
to put such fancies out of your head, and out of your conversation." 

" Very well," returned his mother, readily, for Denzil's serious 
words were law to her, and after a short pause she resumed the 
subject of her dinner, of her hostess's dress, of the news she had 
heard, with many parenthetical topics. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

IT was a source of the deepest pleasure to Mrs. Piers (the dow- 
ager as she was generally called by members of her own fam- 
ily) to give a little dinner. 

Social distinction was very dear to her soul, and as the merely 
tolerated, impecunious stepmother of Sir Gilbert Jervois, Bait., she 
had had a long fast from such experiences. She was a fairly amia- 
ble, well-intentioned woman, to whom the idea of existence beyond 
the pale of the " upper ten " was impossible and unendurable. 

The fact that Laura bore the " bar sinister " in her scutcheon 
rendered her hopelessly averse to Reginald's project of marrying 
his poor relation. His present wife she considered far from his 
equal Still she was the daughter of a rector, who was a scholar 
and a gentleman. Her mother, too, came of a respectable family, 
and on neither side was there any doubtfulness of character. 

Young Mrs. Piers was handsome enough to become the fashion 
— accomplished, graceful, well-bred, so that Reginald's strange dis- 
regard of his own interest in the matter of matrimony was a Uttle 
more excusable in this second choice. 

In fact his mother felt it could only be to her own disadvantage if 
she opposed this fancy too presistently, so she gave way frankly and 
graciously, and she reaped her reward, for Winifrid was a pleas- 
ant^ observant daughter-in-law. Perfect peace existed between 
them until shortly before the birth of the son and heir, when a dif- 
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ferenoe of opinion on what seemed at first a trivial matter devel- 
oped itself, though at the present stage of affairs the slight estrange- 
ment was shown by occasional double-shotted speeches and veiled 
allusions, chiefly understood by the speakers themselves. 

On the present occasion Mrs. Piers's httle house looked its pret- 
tiest It was freshly and suitably furnished, and sweet and bright 
with abundance of flo'v^rers from the Pierslynn conservatories. The 
dinner (furnished by a neighboring confectioner) was irreproacha- 
ble, as were also the waiters who accompanied it, and who might 
have been family retainers so far as almost feudal sohdity and re- 
spectabihty of appearance went. 

It was the first time Mrs. Piers had entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
Trent. Though she had wept over the degradation of putting her 
son in a solicitor's ofl&ce, she could not deny that in taking him for 
a very reduced fee Mr. Trent had done her and hers a substantial 
benefit, and she felt a fair amount of gratitude. Moreover, they 
were successful people, and Mrs. Trent a very presentable person, 
who, though ready to accept and return civilities, knew how to hold 
her own, and never sought any one. 

Nearly all the company were assembled when Mr., Mrs., and Miss 
Piers were announced, and as the room, which looked due west, 
was carefully darkened to exclude the too powerful rays of the set- 
ting sun, neither Laura nor Winnie could at first recognize the 
guests. Mrs. Trent soon came forward to greet them, looking hand- 
some and well-dressed as usual, and then stood talking and laughing 
with Reginald, near one of the open windows, while Mr. Trent be- 
stowed his efforts on Winifrid, throwing occasional crumbs of con- 
versation to Laura. " I do not think you know Mr. Vignolles," 
said Mrs. Piers, leading a mild-looking man, with a big forehead 
and an eye-glass, to her daughter-in-law ; " I had the pleasure of 
meeting him at Interlachen last year, as I think I mentioned to you." 

Mr. Vignolles placed himself beside the sofa where young Mrs. 
Piers and her cousin were sitting, and at once opened on Swiss ho- 
tels and prices, the best methods of organizing excursions, and the 
mistake people make in going to the nominally best hotels, where 
everything is dearer and nothing better than in the more second- 
rate establishments. 

" It is nearly half -past seven," said Mrs. Piers, coming across the 
room from where she had been talking to Colonel BUgh, " I do not 
think we can wait any longer. I expect a relative of ours who is 
anxious to renew his acquaintance with Reginald, an old diplomat, 
in very indifferent health. Sir Charles Dairy mple, and " 

Before she could finisn her sentence the most imposing of the 
two waiters threw the drawing-room door open and announced : 

" Madame Mosczynski." 

Laura felt that Winifrid started, out she could not see her face, 
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for she turned quite away to ask Mr. Vignolles a question about 
pedestrian tours, which started him with renewed animation on a 
fresh branch of his favorite topic. 

Meantime a little withered old gentleman, gray and bald, with a 
crush hat under his arm and a couple of decorations in his button- 
hole, glided in almost unnoticed in the wake of the princess. 

Round her every one seemed to gather as she stood for a few 
moments receiving their greetings with her usual quiet grace and 
low-toned speech. She was arrayed in clouds of black tulle, caught 
up here and there with gold cords and tassels, gold butterflies fast- 
ening the folds on her shoulders, a rich, peculiar-looking gold neck- 
lace, and deep red roses in her pale gold hair and in the left angle 
of her square low bodice, the dark green leaves resting on her 
snowy, velvety skin. 

Reginald approached last, and spoke to her apparently with pleas- 
ant, unembarrassed cordiality, then Laura heard him say, as if in 
answer to some question, " Yes, she is here," whereupon the group 
divided. Madame Mosczynski walked straight to where Winifrid 
sat, and holding out her hand, said, " Dear Mrs. Piers, I am so glad 
to see you, looking so well too. I was very unfortunate to miss 
you when I called, though I came early." 

Winifrid had risen from her seat, and after an instant's hesita- 
tion, perceived only by Laura, she touched the hand presented to 
her, answering coldly, " Thank you, I am quite well," 

Madame Mosczynski, nothing abashed, next turned to Laura; 
" I have the pleasure of speaking to Miss Piers, though we met but 
once ; you are not to be easily forgotten," she said, this time sub- 
stituting the slightest possible courtesy for the offer of her hand, 
and, accepting the chair presented by Mr. Trent, sat down in front 
of the cousins, and proceeded to talk to Winnie with quiet, soft 
persistence, which, in spite of the latter's monosyllabic answers, 
was calculated to give tiie impression that they were on the most 
friendly terms. 

This was soon interrupted by the stirring announcement that 
dinner was ready, when Mrs. Piers presented the decorated old gen- 
tleman to Winnie as "My relative, Sir Charles Dairy mple," where- 
upon, with an elaborate bow and a little set speech, he offered her 
his arm; Reginald, acting as host, came forward to conduct Mad- 
ame Mosczynski, being the lady of highest rank present, and Laura 
found herself told off to the connoisseur of Swiss hotels. 

She felt strangely chilled and disturbed by the unmistakable dis- 
like which Winnie evinced to her former " guide, philosopher, and 
friend." She had always felt an instinctive distrust of this fasci- 
nating personage, and was not sorry to see Winnie able to with- 
stand her charm, whatever it might be ; but that was no reason why 
she should be almost rude to her mother-in-law's guest. She 
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(Laura) feared that Winnie would in some inexplicable way injure 
herself by what looked very like a display of unreasonable temper, 
though she had faith enough in her cousin to believe that there was 
some better reason than she knew for her evidently irrepressible 
aversion to the fair Anglo-Pole. A vague uneasiness took posses- 
sion of Laura ; she seemed to see, as through a glass darkly, diat the 
smooth course of life that appeared to spread itself before the bright 
young wife was not without its pitfalls, and that Winnie lacked 
just those quahties — circumspection and self-control — which 
would enable her to pick her way through them unharmed. 

Reginald, too, required peculiar treatment These thoughts 
coursed each other through her brain while the soup was being 
served, while the bland waiter whispered a confidential in<juiry as 
to her choice of wines, and her cavalier gave her some curious in- 
formation touching the potage a la dressy at the Alpen Konig Hotel 
at B41e. Then she looked round and saw Reginald at the foot of 
the table with Madame Mosczynski on his right hand, Winnie be- 
tween the ex-diplomat and Colonel Bligh, while she herself found 
Mrs. Trent on her right 

The dinner passed off very well ; there was plenty of general talk 
to which Reginald contributed his share, with not infrequent asides 
to Madame Mosczynski. Winnie was especially animated; her 
color rose, and her laugh was frequently heard louder than usual 
as she exchanged repartees and reminiscences with her respective 
neighbors. 

Laura could do little beyond replying to the observations of 
the gentleman next her ; she watched Winnie with nervous anx- 
iety. There was no true merriment in her laughter, and more de- 
fiance than enjoyment in the brilliancy of her eyes ; she fancied, 
too, that Colonel Bligh looked at her curiously, if admiringly. 

At length, after a fair amount of eating and drinking, after some 
dozen subjects were started and run sharply to death in a hand gal- 
lop, and every one seemed in good humor with themselves and their 
convives^ Mrs. Piers gave the signal for the temporary separation 
of ladies and gentlemen. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, Mrs. Trent bestowed her attention 
on Winifrid, and Madame Mosczynski appeared quite occupied by 
a confidential conversation with her hostess, while for some min- 
utes Laura occupied herself with a book of photographs, that refuge 
of the destitute. 

She had scarcely finished examining it, however, when Mrs. Piers 
joined her, while Madame Mosczynski calmly went across the room 
to Mrs. Trent and Winnie, who immediately lapsed into silence. 

" Well, Laura," said the lady of the house, who had fallen into 
a certain condescending familiarity with her during their residence 
together at Pierslynn, " what have you been doing with yourself 
since you came to town ? why do you never come to see me ? " 
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" I have been very busy, Mrs. Piers ; I have had some fresh com- 
missions — for copies only, 'tis true — and I have anew pupiL" 

" Really you are getting on. We shall see you on the line in 
the Academy yet I am sure it is very fortunate you have so much 
talent ; and how is Admiral Desbarres ? I wish we could have 
persuaded him to join us this evening ; he is a most interesting 
man ; he is quite ruined, lost everything, Mr. Trent tells me. Is 
he very much broken by his misfortunes ? " 

*' Not at all. Indeed, were it not for his mania for giving, he 
would be very well off on his half -pay." 

" Perhaps so ; but it is very unsatisfactory for you. Taking you 
up as he has done, he, of course, meant to provide for you. Now 
he will have nothing to leave, for of course his income dies with 
him. You ought to persuade him to save." 

" Who ? me, Mrs. Piers ? I would not take so great a liberty. 
I hope to be able to provide for myself." 

" That is always difficult for a woman. It is fortunate for you 
that art is the fashion. Work such as yours is by no means un- 
ladylike according to modern ideas." 

" I should think not," said Laura, smiling. " Were I worthy the 
name of artist I should indeed be proud." 

" That is all very well, but the life is precarious. Still, as I said, 
it is very fortunate you have the gift you possess." 

" Yes, it atones to me for the stigma I am told rests on my fath- 
er's birth." Laura could not account for the impulse which urged 
her irresistibly to utter these words. 

Mrs. Piers looked confused and uncomfortable. " Who has been 
so ill-natured as to rake up that old story, Laura ? " she asked. " It 
does no good, and only pains you, though you really need not 
trouble yourself about it No one can quarrel with you for what 
is not your fault." 

" Nevertheless, according to the sublime injustice of the Deca- 
logue, the sins of the fathers are almost always visited on the chil- 
dren," said Laura, sadly. " And I dare say my poor father expe- 
rienced this.'* 

" I do not think so. He was very charming, and very popular 
with the family ; a great favorite with old John Piers — me late 
man's father — and quite at home at Pierslynn." 

" Is it possible ? " said Laura with a degree.of sarcasm which quite 
escaped the notice of Mrs. Piers. 

" Yes, I assure you. My husband was so much abroad that he 
knew less of him man the rest ; but when he was in England we 
always had him at our house." 

Laura, with all her common sense and cool judgment, felt moved 
to a kind of scornful indignation by the tone which Mrs. Piers 
adopted as consolatory. 
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" What are you discussing so gravely ? " asked Winnie, rising ab- 
ruptly and coming to join them. 

" Only my family history. Not a pleasant topic, let us change 
it," said Laura as Winnie sat down on the ottoman beside her. 

" Oh 1 " cried Winnie, disdainfully, " that is not of much matter. 
There is no shadow of doubt on the clearness and nearness of our 
relationship, dear Laura, or our friendship either." 

Before Laura could reply the door opened to admit the gentlemen. 

Colonel BUgh and Reginald approached; the latter, taking his 
place on the opposite side of the ottoman from his wife, leaned over 
till his head nearly touched Laura's shoulder, and began to talk of 
Mrs. Crewe, of " that son of hers," and the Admiral, but in an in- 
termittent way, evidently with an effort; while every now and 
then he glanced at Madame Mosczynski and his wife. The former 
was speaking with much suavity to Sir Charles Dairy mple as they 
stood together in one of the windows ; while Mrs. Trent was listen- 
ing with apparent interest to Mr. Vignolles, the words " route," 
" twelve hours from Strasbourg to B41e," " not more than five and 
sixpence a day, allowing for the exchange," occasionally catching 
Laura's ear. 

Presently Madame Mosczynski, accompanied by Sir Charles Dal- 
rymple, walked slowly across the room, and, addressing herself to 
Mrs. Piers, the former asked, " I think, dear Mrs. Piers, you might 
settle a question Sir Charles and I have been arguing. You were 
a good deal at Stolzstadt, were you not ? Tell me, was it the Prin- 
cess Stephanie or the Princess Marguerite that went mad about one 
of the equerries, and always fancied everything was covered with 
dust?" 

Mrs. Piers had an entirely different version of the old scandal to 
offer for consideration, and Reginald vacated his seat to make way 
for Madame Mosczynski, who threw in queries and suggestions, 
sometimes addressed to Winnie, who never made any answer, 
though she had ceased to converse with Colonel Bligh, and sat in 
silence with elaborate inattention. At length, at the first pause in 
the dialogue, she rose and went and spoke to Mr. Trent, who was 
examining some water-color drawings which adorned the walls. 

Reginald looked after her first with a slight frown and then with 
a smile, an unpleasant, mocking smile. 

" Sing one of your Polish songs," said he to Madame Mosczynski, 
with a certain familiarity which struck Laura. " The one you used 
to treat us to when we lay off Fiume." She smiled, hesitated a 
moment, and then walked to the piano. 

It was a wild, plaintive air, with a peculiar accompaniment, and 
she sang it admirably, dramatically. 

** Isn't it expressive ? " said Colonel Bligh to Winifrid. " It is 
so utterly unlike drawing-room music ; I remember she used to 
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charm us with those queer ballads of hers when we were in the 
Adriatic." 

"Indeed I" said Winifrid. 

" Winifrid, my dear, do play one of your G-erman pieces," said 
her mother-in-law, sailing up to her. 

" It is a long time since I played, but I will do my best," said 
Winm'e, with something of her natural sweetness. The excited 
color had died out of her cheek, and Laura thought her voice un- 
steady. 

She played, however — ^played well — though not with quite her 
usual spirit, and was of comrse much applauded. 

" Do you play, Miss Piers ? " asked Colonel Bligh. 

While she was saying she did not, Madame Mosczynski came up 
with a small piece of manuscript music in her hand. " Brava, brava, 
ch^rie," said she with an air of familiarity. " I wish you would try 
this little ' Pens^e ' for me. It is a motif by a young countryman 
of mine in whom I am much interested," and she placed the leaves 
before Winnie. " I am sorry," rephed the latter, " I cannot at- 
tempt it ; it is so closely written I fear I could not read it correctly." 

" Ah I " said Madame Mosczynski with a subtle smile and a httle 
contemptuous shrug, ** the caro sposo and I know you do not always 
interpret notes aright" 

" Do you ? " said Winnie, rising slowly and turning to face her. 
" Are you sure I was wrong ? " 

" Oome, dear Mrs. Piers, you are so bright and quick, I am sure 
you must have southern blood in your veins ; do play us another 
of your charming morceavoi, Mr. Piers, persuade her to play to us. " 

" Oh I people get tired of long pieces," said Reginald, who had 
not heard what passed, and was coming across the room at Mad- 
ame Mosczynski's summons. " As we are all here, let us settle 
about Gk)odwood ; we have no time to lose." 

'* Pray do not include me in your party," said Winnie, low but 
distinctly. " I do not feel .equal to the fatigue ; I have been doing 
too much, I am overdone now ; if the carriage is here I will leave. 
You do not mind comiog, Laura, do you ? " 

" But, Winnie, you were dying to go last week." 

" I prefer staying away now. Will you ask about the carriage, 
Reginald?" 

"Yes, if you really feel too unwell to stay," and muttering some- 
thing about " an infernal bore," Reginald rang the belL 

" What is the matter, my dear ? " said Mrs. Piers, hastening up. 

" Only that London is a little too much for me, and I am not 
quite so strong as I thought," said Winnie, smiling bravely. " It 
is later than you think." 

" Indeed, you look very tired ; you will be better of a good 
night's rest," said Mrs. Trent, kindly. 
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" Win yoa come with me, Reginald? " said his wife, as, haying 
taken leav^ of the company and openly disregarded Madame Moso- 
zynski^s offered hand, she paused beside him. 

" Sorry I cannot I promised to look in at the club with Bligh. 
Our good friend Laura will see to you. I'll not be late." 

" Will you take a glass of wine before you go, Winifrid ? " said 
her mother-in-law, following her downstairs to the study or book- 
room where the cloaks were left 

" No, thank you," said Winnie. " I must say I am infinitely sur- 
prised Uiat you should have asked that woman to meet me/ I may 
be foolish, wrong, suspicious, but I have a right to choose my own 
associates." 

'^ And I mine," said the elder lady, haughtily. 

" Certainly, but not to force them on me." 

" I should be sorry to so — " checking herself and evidently trying 
to soothe. " I had no idea your prejudices were so strong and «o 
unjust, Winifrid. Tou are wrong and ill-advised to treat Princess 
Mosczynski with such unmerited rudeness. For your own sake 
you sliould exercise more self-restraint Just think how vexed • 
Keginald must be. You are very foolish. Do you think I should 
invite any one to my house whose correct conduct I could for a mo- 
ment doubt?" 

",I am sure you would not (f you doubted ; but you do not," cried 
Winnie, softening and taking her mother-in-law's hand in both her 
own. " Why do you not see the truth, that it is a battle for life I 
have to fight with that woman ? " 

" I am afraid, my dear, you are not yet quite free from your fever- 
ish wanderings," said Mrs. Piers, severely. " Do, pray, Laura, try 
to bring her to reason." 

Winifrid, with a slight, despairing gesture, turned abruptly away 
and walked to the carriage, and her mother-in-law, saying in a low 
tone, " This is a pleasant outlook for my son," went back to her 
guests. 

Laura, stupefied with surprise and distress, followed her cousin. 

" Tell them to drive to the hotel," said Winnie in a strange, stifled 
voice. " You will come with me, dear, will you not? You can 
take the carriage on afterwards." Then was a moment's silence, 
and then Laura said, " Winnie, dear Winnie, what is the meaning 
of this ? I am afraid you are very unwise. " 

" You do not know, you do not know 1 " exclaimed Winnie, with 
a cry of anguish. " I cannot tell you all now, but I will I thought 
never to have told you. I hoped that I had beaten off* the foe, but 
the battle is still before me, and I cannot fight her with her own 
weapons ; yet I fear any others are nearly useless," and she threw 
her arms around her cousin, who was shocked to feel how she trem- 
bled and sobbed. 
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"But you cannot doubt your own husband, who loves and ad- 
miree you. You cannot fear a woman so much older, so much less 
beautiful than yourself. I think you must have let some morbid 
fancy get possession of you ; try and dear your mind of it These 
suspicions are too horrible." 

** They are," returned Winnie, more calmly. " And if you, too, 
turn against me and re-echo the cry that I am foolish, morbid, mis- 
taken, 1 shall not keep my senses. I have striven hard enough 
against my own convictions ; now they have come back upon me in 
an overwhelming tide. I am not angry with Reginald. I do not so 
much doubt him as I fear her ; for he is weak, or — or something like 
it, and she is merciless, unfathomable, and my implacable enemy." 

" My own dear Winnie,'* said Laura, more impressed by her cous^ 
in's words than she liked to own, * ' you surely must exaggerate. Of 
course till I hear your reasons I cannot judge whether you do or not. 
Yet it is impossible Madame Mosczynsfi can be so dehberately 
wicked ; one rarely meets with such characters. You are excited, 
you are not yourself ; to-morrow you may feel differently." 

" Heaven grant it 1 " said Winnie with a low, shivering sigh, " for 
to-night I despair."' 

Leaning her head against Laura's shoulder, she kept silent for the 
few minutes that intervened until they stopped at the hotel 

Then Winnie started up. *' I will come and have a long after- 
noon with you to-morrow, if you can give me the time. When may 
Tcome?" 

" Not before four ; I will make it a point to be at home then, and 
take care to be alone. And, Winnie, try, dear, to be more prudent ; 
conceal your feelings ; it wiH not do to irritate Reginald, or so dan- 
gerous a woman as you believe Madame Mosczynski to be." 

" You do not understand," replied Winnie, mournfully. " I must 
defend my outposts, or all is lost. G-ood-night, dear Laura ; good- 
night." 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MRS. CREWE and Denzil were sitting in the dining-room with 
both windows open, for the latter was indulging in a cigar as 
he read, and his mother was busy arranging her letters, a very con- 
fused pile of ragged papers, making many comments and explana- 
tions respecting the writers for her son's information, to which he 
occasionally repUed by inarticulate utterances that nevertheless 
quite contented her. 

" You are early, my dear," said Mrs. Crewe as Laura entered. 
" I did not expect you for an hour yet" 

" Winnie was tired so we came away alittle sooner than the rest," 
said Laura^ throwing aside her doak and standing by the table in 

24 
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her long black silk dress, which, with her white lace fichu and raffle, 
suited her unusually well. Her gentle dignity of bearing struck 
Mrs. Crewe as though she had never noticed it before. She felt, as 
most did who knew Laura, that there was something in her to trust 
and lean upon, an inner life and force which; though not easy to 
fathom or define, would never fail or mislead. Thinking thus, Mrs. 
Crewe did not speak immediately, and, looking from mother to son, 
Laura said with a smile : ^' How home-like and happy you seem, 
sitting comfortably together. Your mother is quite ten years 
younger since you settled down at home, DenziL" 

" Yes," he returned, a soft, gratified look stealing over his face, 
and a sUght increase of color, perhaps at Laura's unconscious use of 
his Christian name, perhaps because he knew tiiat his mother's hal- 
cyon days would not last long. 

" We are all the happier and more home-like now you have joined 
us," said Mrs. Crewe, holding out her hand to Laura. " You are 
looking uncommonly well, my dear. You have quite a color, hasn't 
she.Denzil?" 

* Of course I have, if you notice it," returned Laura, laughing and 
blushing vividly. Denzil made no reply, but placed a chair for her, 
and threw his cigar away. Laura sat down with a sigh, thinking of 
the terrible possibilities her conversation with Winnie had disclosed, 
and contrasting them with the safe and happy atmosphere she then 
breathed, the ingredients in which were so simple. 

" Well, dear, and what had you for dinner ? " began Mrs. Crewe, 
hastily tying up a parcel of selected letters, and tearmg up the refuse 
with much energy. Laura replied to the best of her ability, but ac- 
knowledged that many items escaped her memory. 

" You should always try to notice and remember dishes," said 
Mrs. Crewe, gravely. " The ideas they suggest will be of use to 
you when you have a house of your own, and give dinner parties." 

Laura laughed low and pleasantly. " Could you fancy me giving 
dinner parties ? " she said. " All that sort of society seems quite 
far away out of my reach and capacity ; my world will never stretch 
beyond a studio and a few friends." 

" You by no means know what your capacities are yet," said 
Denzil as if to hiniselL 

" What did Mrs. Piers wear ? I mean the dowager," resumed 
Mrs. Crewe, and a severe examination as to the toilette of the com- 
pany ensued ; then, after a slight break in the dialogue, Mrs. Crewe 
remarked, " I suppose young Mr. Piers still seems very attentive 
and taken up with his wife ? " 

" Yes, of course. Why should he not ? " said Laura with a slight 
start ; the question jarred strangely upon her. Could Mrs. Crewe 
divine that there was any reverse to the bright picture of their lives ? 
" That is, as attentive as good manners permit—^ why ? " 
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" Oh ! I have no particular reason, only it strikes me that Regi- 
nald Piers will not be the most constant man in the world. He was 
very nice and pleasant, but I always thought him unsteady. The 
fancy of the moment is all and all with hun. I do hope she will 
know how to manage him." 

" Come, come, mother I " cried Denzil, smiling, " you are an awful 
Oassandra sometimes." 

^^ I am nothing of the kind, Denzil ; and even in joke, my dear 
boy, you should not call your mother names ; these nauticid allu- 
sions are quite beyond my comprehension." 

" I beg your pardon, mother," quite OTavely. 

" Is it necessary to manage ? " asked Laura. " Surely with truth 
and tenderness one might venture to keep a straight course." 

'^ And win the goal," said Denzil in a low tone. 

" I am not so sure," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe. " You see, one can 
never know what a man thinks, or what crotchets he may have 
taken into his head. It takes two to make truth of any use, one to 
speak and another to hear it ; and most men are vexed when a wo- 
man ia true and reasonable; it does not amuse them ; they are so 
fond of nonsense they can correct^ and mistakes they can smile 
down at." 

" I protest, mother, you are ferociously severe. Why, I flatter 
myself you were fona of your son*s sex." 

" So I am," she returned, eagerly. ^^ I always like to have men 
about me, that is the reason I understand them so well ; they can 
be very kind and useful, but the best of them require management ; 
they Uke it, too — so much the better for us." 

" You must not let your son too much behind the scenes^" said 
Laura; "he will be quite unmanageable when he marries if you 
initiate him into the mysteries." 

" Oh I Denzil is different from other men," cried his mother. 
" Do you know, he has been making such a dehghtful plan, I hope 
you will aCTce to it There is a cottage belonging to a friend of his 
to be let for two months, down somewhere on— on what coast 
Denzil ? " 

" Dorsetshire." 

" Yes, Dorsetshire. It seems that his friend wants to take his 
little girl away to London for medical advice, or some operation to 
be performed, so Denzil proposes that we exchange houses. You 
and I, and the Admiral (if we can persuade him) -vnll go down there 
the week after next, and Denzil will come down when he can, from 
Saturday till Monday (it will be holiday time then, and you can 
take your paints and things and work away). Think of &e fresh 
air, and the sea beach, and the wild flowers, the eggs and the milk, 
the cliffs (Denzil says there are splendid cliffs), and ^cheap fish I 
When can you manage to start^ my dear Laura ? " 
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" It would be very delicious," exclaimed Laura^ immediately see- 
ing refreshing visions of blue waves and changing cloud-shadows ; 
" but I must arrange so much, and oh I I cannot go while Winnie 
and Reginald are here." 

Hot face changed as she spoke, and the dread of Winnie's prom- 
ised disclosures came like a gray mist-wreath wrapping her heart in 
achilHng vapor and chasing the color from her cheek. Denzil 
looked sternly and steadUy at her as she spoke, but she did not heed 
him. 

" It is growing late," he said, abruptly, " we must not keep Miss 
Piers up ; I shall wish you good-night; you can discuss the question 
of Barton's cottage to-morrow ; he wants to come up here the first 
week in August." 

So saying he rose, kissed his mother's brow in passing, and wish- 
ing Laura good-night, left the room. 

" Dear me I how very sudden Denzil is sometimes," said Mrs. 
Crewe. " That is the misfortune of not having been in * the ser- 
vice.' Nice and good as he is, he cannot help a certain amount of 
the ye ne sais ^ttoi which men in the mercantile marine contract." 

" I am sure," cried Laura, heartily, " there are Royal Navy sailors 
not comparable to Denzil in manner or indeed in any way." 

" You are a dear, kind, discriminating girl But just think what 
a chance this is of going out of town, my love ; without a shilling of 
expense beyond the railway fares, and at this season we can get ex- 
cursion tickets. Indeed, I expect to make a considerable saving, 
for of course milk, butter, eggs, vegetables, and, I imagine, butcher's 
meat, will be considerably cheaper than here. I believe there is a 
vegetable and fruit garden, and a boat ; we might fish for ourselves. 
Collins will remain here, and I wish them much joy of her I She 
behaved shamefully to-day, and sent up the new potatoes perfectly 
raw," etc., etc. 

• . ... • . • • 

After careful consideration Laura decided not to mention Win- 
nie's intended visit to Mrs. Crewe, and trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents to seciure them an uninterrupted tSU-d-titej and accident be- 
friended her. The midday post brought a note from Mrs. Crewe's 
cousin, requesting her help and counsel in a severe day's shopping, 
as she was leaving town the next day. 

Mrs. Crewe, therefore, made a hasty luncheon, and departed full 
of importance ; so when Laura returned, flushed and eager, almost 
fearing she was late, she found the coast clear, and had hardly di- 
vested herself of her outdoor attire when Winifrid arrived. 

She was looking very pale, and her eyes had a pained, fixed ex- 
pression which, to Laura at least, bespoke mental strain. " How 
nice to find you all alone, dear Laura I Since I made up my mind to 
tell you everything, I have been thirsting to begin," she cried, as she 
embraced her cousin. 
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*^ Mrs. Crewe is out for the whole afternoon ; I think we may 
stay in the drawing-room." 

" Oh 1 no, no," said Winifrid, feverishly. " I can only tell what I 
have to tell in your own room, with the door locked. To think 
that I am but fifteen months a wife, and have such fears, such 
doubts I Is it not cruel ? " 

^' Come then, dear," was Laura's only answer ; and they ascenSed 
to her chamber, where the owner installed her guest in the only 
comfortable chair she possessed, locked the door and composed 
herself to listen. 

" I must begin a long way back — a long, long way back," said 
Winifrid, drawing off her gloves and removing her bonnet in an 
absent, hurried way. 

'' Tell me," put in Laura^ as she paused, "was Reginald very, very 
angry and cross ? " 

" No, I have scarcely seen him since. He was very late, and this 
morning he was odd and cold, and — ahttle contemptuous. He 
asked how I was, and when I told him that he did not know how I 
had been provoked, he laughed, and said : *' I dare say Madame 
Mosczynski could manage a dozen of you ! When you are more 
a woman of the world, you will not make so much ado about noth- 
ing. However, you must smooth down my mother the best way 
you can. She is the belligerent party in this instance/ and then he 
went out. I am more distressed when he is like ihat^ than by his 
anger." 

" Now tell me everything," said Laura. 

" When we first went to Paris," began Winnie, abruptly, and 
then broke off to exclaim, with a quiver in her voice, " oh 1 what a 
happy time it was I When I look far away to those days I feel 
how great, yet how gradual, is the change that has come over our 
life. And we might still be so happy, if only — yes, in those days I 
was selfish in my enjoyment ; I scarcely ever thought of you ; and 
if I did, I put it away, because it was so painful to remember that 
my gain was your loss. Well, when we arrived in Paris, Madame 
Mosczynski called immediately. I had heard Reginald speak of her, 
and I was quite pleased to know any fiiend of his. I thought her 
charming. She seemed so channed with me ; she used to put me 
in such good humor with myself ; and she used to discuss what 
dresses would suit me with Reginald, as if she were a loving elder 
sister. Then, in some way I cannot describe, a little cloud came 
between us, I scarcely know how. I grew frightened at the costly 
things she wanted me to choose, and would not be persuaded to 
have them, and sometimes Reginald sided with me. Then I used 
to feel a little left out when they talked for hours of their advent- 
ures in that yacht, though I was ashamed of myself and tried to 
seem interested, and wa» sometimes. Then we went away, and did 
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the Italian lake& Ah I how delightful that was until poor Reggie 
was ill at Florence. He has never been quite, quite the same since. 
We came straight back to Paris, and found the Princess just arrived, 
from I do not know where. She was very kind and helpful, and 
certainly managed to amuse Reginald wonderfully. She dined 
with us every day, and then she wanted still to buy everything for 
m5. But I resisted. I was not cross, indeed I was notj I only 
said I must learn to act for myself. Keginald hated so to be left 
alone just then that she was very useful" 

^^ Well ? " asked Laura, as she paused ; " an indefinable estrange- 
ment had grown up between you ? " 

" Yes, yes ; I am dwelling too long on this time. One evening 
we were sitting after dinner, and they were talking of their travels. 
I had got my old piece of lace-work, to be doing something. The 
Princess had just said, ' You remember that night we lay off Istria/ 
when I turned to find my needle, and caught a look from her to my 
husband — a look I cannot describe. It made my heart stand still ; 
it haunted me, but not for long. Reginald, who was very changea- 
ble, was so good, so tender, so taken up with me, that I put away 
my doubts; yet I never felt quite the same again to Madame 
MosczynskL 

*^ Then we came to England. She happened to be coming too, 
and gradually I began to feel she was like an evil spirit, bringing 
misfortune to me. I cannot describe how she pervaded every tning, 
how she charmed every one. Mrs. Piers was fascinated by her. 
But for a long time Reginald did not mind her much. She used to 
spend two or tliree days with us now and then ; but she was chiefly 
at her uncle's, Lord Dereham's, and we met at all the dinners and 
parties ; and as certain as we met, she did or said something that 
made me look foolish, or awkward, or hete. It is impossible to tell 
you the effect she produced upon me, and how no one perceived it 
save mysell I felt she hated me. One 'day I dared- to open my 
heart to Reggie, and told him how she affected me. He was not 
cross or unkind, but he laughed and kissed me, and exclaimed, 
* Jealous already, Winnie ? If you take that view of our friend, 
there is no use talking reason to you.' Then I felt I was fighting 
the air, and aU the time the air was poisoning me. I tried to 
think myself foolish, morbid. Oh, the pain, the struggle of that time! 
And Mrs. Piers openly sided with Madame Mosczynski, and in a 
covert way rebuked me for my bad temper, narrow jealousy, want 
of consideration for my husband's comfort. Then Reginald be- 
gan to have a way of looking round, as if he wanted somebody, 
when he came into a room, even at home. But in April last, 
we had gone to a great dinner at Dairysford, and I noticed that 
Reginald nearly cut the Princess. There was a Polish cousin of 
hers there, Graf somebody, a very handsome, wicked-looking 
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man. He and the Princess were always talking unknown tongues 
together. After that I was very unwell, could not go anywhere. 
Mrs. Piers had gone back to town, and Madame Mosczynski was 
talking of going to Poland ; she was always hinting at plots and 
politics, but Reginald was very kind and stayed much with me. 

" One afternoon I had gone into his dressing-room to put a 
new pair of braces I had worked for him on his table. It was 
very untidy, papers and things scattered about His man had 
j not been in to arrange it, so I began mechanically to put it right. 

' I gathered up the letters, most of them on business I knew, and 

went to put them in a little l^ox or case that closed with a spring 
and stood on his table. The key was out, but evidently had not 
been turned, for when I touched the spring it flew open, and on 
the top lay an open note. It had no address, but I knew the 
writing, and I remember every word of it." 

'^ Can you repeat it ? " asked Laura, deeply, painfully interested. 

"Yes," said Winifrid, slowly, with a far-away look in her eyes, 
as though reading something at a great distance. " It was this : 
* You were wrong to doubt ; circumstances have been very hard 
for me, nevertheless I will give you the assurance you demand. 
More, I promise all you wish in future provided.' Then a long 
dash. * I have struggled with an untoward destiny all my life ; 
must it overtake me now? I shall be in town on the 25th, when 
I can see you safely. You have cruelly misjudged me. If only 
you will hear me, all may be as it was before, when there was 
yet hope for us both. Let me see you as usual on Wednesday. 

" ' Ever yours, H.' 

" I knew the H was for Hedwig. 

" When I read this everything seemed to stand out before me 
in clear, blazing light. * Before ' meant before he married me. / 
was the obstacle, and by some means I was to be effaced. I can- 
not say how. I felt. Deep, black despair seemed to wrap its cruel 
arms round me. What was life to me without Reginald and 
love ? And I was so young ! " She covered up her face as if 
she could not bear the memory of that terrible moment. 

" I did not feel 'angry with Reginald," she resumed. " I felt 
sorry for him, as if we were both in the hands of* some merciless 
executioner. I think I lost my senses for a moment ; then I re- 
membered it was Wednesday. I shut up the box and put the 
note in my pocket, went back to my own sitting-room and rang the 
bell : ' Where is Mr. Piers ? * * He^went out about an hour ago 
to fish in the Dairy sford pool,' said the servant. * Ask him to 
come to me when he returns.' 

" I did not know what I was going to do or say. I was des- 
perate, determined to end this state of things, to know what I had 
to dread, what to renounce, before another day had gone over my 
head." 
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She stopped for a moment; her breath came quickly, she 
seemed parched and fevered. Laura preyed her hand between 
both her own, and rose to bring her a glass of water. Winnie 
drank it eagerly and recommenced. 

" I do not know how I Uved through the time till Reginald 
came back, and I could not tell if it were two hours, or twenty 
minutes, or a lifetime, before I saw him come into the room. It 
was so terribly long, so frightfully short I only know I ran to him, 
for, as I said, I did not feel angry with him, but wildly fright- 
ened, and burning to free him and myself from some evil spell 
I could not believe he preferred any one on earth to me. I ran 
to him and cried : * Oh I Reggie dear, what is this ? What can it 
mean ? ' holding up the note before him. Oh I Laura, I shall 
never forget his face. He looked at me so that I shrank away. 
He grew darkly red, and then hissed out as if every word were a 
curse, * Where did you find this ? ' snatching it from me. * In your 
dispatch-box,' I said, for his tone roused me. " I went to put 
away some letters that were lying about^ and I found Madame 
Mosczynski's note open.' 

" * How dare you pry into my private papers ? Have you a 
false key, or how did you manage to open the box ? By heaven, 
she will think I have betrayed her,' and he began to pace up and 
down furiously, tearing the note into a dozen fragments. I was 
stunned. Not a word to soothe me, not a syllable of apology or 
explanation. His only thought appeared to be of her, I watched 
him silently ; at last he exclaimed, \ Have you talked to any one 
else of your insane suspicions ? ' Then my head seemed to give 
way, and I just remember holding out my arms to him and cry- 
ing, * They are foolish and insane, are they not? No, no, I would 
not say a word of them to any one but you, and you will put 
them all away out of my head.' He turned to me with a changed 
expression, and J think he caught me as I was falling, and I can 
remember nothing more till I came to myself in mortal agony, 
and Reginald was beside me, and the doctor, and I thought I was 
dying. It was not death, however, but a new life that came to 



me." 



Again she stopped, and a few tears relieved her. 

" I was very, very ill ; I scarcely cared to live ; only as the days 
went by and I saw Reginald constantly near me, so kind, and 
anxious, and tender, I began to hope and to revive, and then I 
recovered slowly. I could not put any questions to Reginald, 
but I used to look at him, I Know, with my soul in my eyes, and 
one day, almost the first I was able to sit up, he said, * Now you 
are stronger, I want to explain all that stupid affair of Madame 
Mosczynski's note,' and I, with my hand in his, listened, glad to 
beUeve anything rather than break the delicious calm of that 
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moment of repose. He went on to say that he feared he had been 
very brutal, but that when a lady confided her difficulties to a 
gentleman, it was too provoking to have it discovered by another 
woman, and that an unfriendly one. He said that the truth was 
Madame Mosczynski had asked him for a loan of money some 
time before ; that he had hesitated to give it because he thought 
it was to help her cousin, who was a scamp. The Princess was 
deeply ofiended, and did not speak to him for several days, 
then she looked so miserable that he sent her a little line to 
say he was wilUng to obUge her. The note I found was an 
answer to this, and as it was difficult to find an opportunity 
for private conversation at Dairysford, and my jealousy out 
her ofi" from Pierslynn, she was obUged to make a rendezvous in 
the grounds, and then he tried to remember the words of the let- 
ter. I helped him. He explained it all as bearing on this loan. 

" The ' hope for both of us,* he said, meant for herself and her 
cousin, both of whom were much embarassed. The * seeing him 
safely in London,' was safe from the interference of Lord Dere- 
ham, as Madame Mosczynski was always afraid of her uncle know- 
ing the state of her affairs." 

"Was not that a very natural explanation?" asked Laura, 
thoughtfully. 

" It seemed so to me," said Winifrid ; " it may be so still. I 
was too glad to believe it then, only Reginald said nothing ex- 
planatory about her seeing him as usual on Wednesday, and I 
would not be so exacting as to allude to it, yet I did not quite for- 
get it. But I was glad to be quiet and to beheve. He was so 
dear and kind. Ah I he loved me, he still loves me, I have 
not lost him yet ! I began in my returned happiness to believe I 
had been unjust to the Princess, that a condition of nervous ex- 
citement had disposed me to exaggerate. Reginald told me she 
was going away on a long visit to some relations in Poland, and 
that he wished me very much to receive her before she left. I 
consented, I was so glad she was going. 

" She came, more softly calm, more soothingly pliable than ever. 
I felt in an instant that she was determined to win me, as before I 
felt instinctively that she deliberately set herself to cross and neu- 
tralize me. I was wonderfully keen, and feared nothing. After 
she had looked tenderly and thoughtfully at the baby, as if divining 
its future (I know she detested infants), and talking of the interest 
every one took in me, etc., she said, gently raising those queer green 
eyes of hers to mine, * Before I go I must confess my sins to you, 
dear Mrs. Piers, and tell you how generous and kind your husband 
has been ' ; so she went on to say that both her cousin (who was like 
a brother to her) and herself had got into difficulty in consequence 
of being mixed up in some poUtical schemes ; that at the present 
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moment they were greatly embarrassed, and she had ventured to 
ask Reginald for help, which he had kindly and readilyaccorded. I 
said I was glad he could be of use, and then added, * He has, I see, 
toldy ou that your note on that subject fell into my hands, and proba- 
bly that I misinterpreted it ? I was foolish, perhaps, but, dear Mad- 
ame Mosczynski, you should not write so ambiguously.' 

" She looked surprised, but did not change countenance, and 
paused a little before she replied : * Have you not always misinter- 
preted me, ma heUe amie P I have felt it deeply. Nevertheless I 
shall not offend again ; I am on the point of returning to my own 
dear unhappy land for a long sojomrn.' Then my mother-in-law 
came in, and they talked till they tired me, and I had great difficulty 
in getting composed and comfortable after she had gone, so much 
had her * confession ' disturbed me. 

" Though I blushed for my own suspiciousness, I was always 
wondering if they had arranged her visit, and what she should say, 
between them. I was not so well after this, and then I began to 
yearn for you. I knew Reginald was a little reluctant about send- 
ing for you, but I was determined to overcome that I had a sud- 
den bitter conviction that nothing and no one was quite true and 
real but you. I think so still, dear, dear Laura I " 

A sudden choking sob stopped her utterance for a moment " At 
any rate," she resumed, " Madame Mosczynski went away, and I 
began to forget her. Reginald was so dear and good ; and though 
I knew Mrs. Piers thought me jealous, exacting, narrow, she was 
kind enough, so I began to dream of happiness again — and yet — 
and yet, the same complete love and trust I once had never quite 
came back. There were looks and tones of Reginald's that in some 
way always set me doubting I did not know what." 

" I fear you tormented yourself ingeniously," said Laura with a 
sigh. 

" I tried hard not," returned Winnie, " but I felt more exacting, 
less even-tempered than I used to be. Then you came. That did 
me a world of good. The days you spent with us were the best I 
had had for a long time ; and Reginald was very nice, was he not ? — 
more at ease with you. And it was so nice when Mrs. Piers went, 
even when Reginald went away, until one morning — do you re- 
member? probably you do not — ^you mentioned accidentally that 
Madame Mosczynski had not gone abroad. It gave me a great 
shock. However, Reginald came back so soon, and everything 
looked so fair, that I did not disturb myself much till I came up to 
town and found that dreadful woman here ; found that she had laid 
her plans, that she had got every one on her side, and that she was 
resolved to force herself on me, resolved to keep fast hold of Regi- 
nald. Laura I I do not know what witchery there is about her j 
but I fear as much as I hate her, and I strive to deliver my husband 
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from her as much for his sake as my own. But ah I he is slipping 
from me. The moment she appears there is a subtle change in him. 
Indeed, he is greatly changed. He is so much more * on guard * 
than he used to be. Yet, Laura, I do not, will not despair. If only 
I had Reginald to myself, all might yet be well ; but, dearest, you 
must never let her win you over ; never let her persuade you that 
she is a simple, well-intentioned woman, not quite stiff enough for 
English ideas, and that I am jealous, exacting, crazy." 

" She shall never do that," cried Laura, warmly. " I have always 
had an instinctive distrust of her ; yet, dear, dear Winnie, I do think 
you have tormented yourself unnecessarily. Try not to worry 
yourself, and things will mend." 

" Not if I am off my guard. She shall never display herself to the 
world as my intimate friend, and yet I almost tremble to think how 
she nearly defied me last night ; that showed she felt pretty sure of 
her ground. And she is going down again to Dairysford, Laura, 
where I cannot escape her without a fracas I I am going to get Dr. 
Prior to order me to Carlsbad or somewhere, and once away I shall 
feel safe ; Reginald cannot refuse to come with me." 

" Yes, perhaps that would be well," returned Laura, and she feU 
into deep thought How should she add to Winnie's burden by dis- 
closing the facts which had lately come to her knowledge ? How 
shatter their home, their prosperity ; and yet, might not the revela- 
tion of her knowledge, the assertion of her claim, rouse Reginald to 
repentance, to a sense of duty ? They surely might arrange be- 
tween them so that he need not be impoverished, and yet that her 
rights should be acknowledged. Wlule she thought Winnie was 
saying that Reginald seemed to have taken up his idea of a public 
career again, especially when their member, Mr. Challoner, was 
dangerously ill about a fortnight ago ; but now she was happy to 
say that gentleman was recovering rapidly, so there would be no 
necessity to remain at Pierslynn for any pohtical reason. How 
Madame Mosczynski would revel in an election, and how indefati- 
gable she would be about it I " It is a direct intervention of Provi- 
dence on my behalf that poor Mr. Challoner is better," added Win- 
nie, rising and looking at her watch. " Dear Laura, I have been 
talking to you for more than an hour, and it has been a rehef. I do 
not seem so hopeless os I was. You do not think things so bad. 
What do you think, Laura ? " 

"Oh I Winnie, it is impossible Reginald can care for any one but 
you. Be as resolute as you like against Madame Mosczynski, but 
be patient and careful, control yourself, and Reginald will respect 
you all the more. He is only amused with a clever companion ; 
you see as soon as she is out of sight he forgets her." 

" He seems to do so ; but I am growing to distrust him and every- 
thing; and as to self-control, that woman has the most diabolical 
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power of stinging me with words no one else can understand. Ko w 
kst night no one save ourselves, or perhaps Reginald, could under- 
stand why I grew so angry ; but her audacity in reminding me of 
my not always interpreting notes aright, was more than I could 
bear. Now I must run away. I have several visits of ceremony 
to make. Come to me soon ; the day after to-morrow." 

" Yes, if I can. Good-bye. Be patient, dearest Winnie, patient 
and strong ; these evil days will pass away." 

" Adieu, my own wise Laura. A hearty kiss and she was gone. 

CHAPTER XL. 

A FEW days passed during which Laura was too much occupied 
to see her friend often, and Winnie too much engaged to visit 
Laura. 

The long history which Winnie had recounted of her strange 
struggle with Madame Mosczy nski haunted Laura. 

It was like the plot of a bad novel put into action ; she could not 
believe that poison so loathsome could arise from anything within 
the circle of hves pure and natural as Winnie's, and, she had hitherto 
believed, Reginald's. Did Winnie exaggerate things ? Was it pos- 
sible that Reginald would vex his own dear wife raflier than give up 
the second-rate pleasure of being adroitly flattered ? Certainly she 
had good reason to doubt her cousin, her supplanter. Nevertheless, 
if she perceived he was weak, illogical, unprincipled enough to rob 
her, she still believed that his heart was loving and considerate. 
Even towards herself his intentions had not been so bad as his con- 
duct finally proved. » 

It was marvelous even to herself how she shrank from exposing 
him. By degrees she made up her mind to let herself drift with the 
current of circumstance to some yet undiscovered anchorage, some 
opening in the difficulties that hemmed her in, through which she 
might steer her course. 

Meantime the stream of events rolled on not visibly affected by 
the heart histories being enacted beneath or beside it. 

Mrs. Crewe was deeply engaged in preparation for their sojourn 
at the sea-side. The Admiral, who had been looking ill and worn 
for some time, was persuaded to join them, after a short visit to his 
brother. Laura had to use some persuasion to induce her patron to 
wait for a month or two for his bespoken copy. The schools were 
breaking up and families leaving town, so that she had not much 
difficulty in arranging her holiday. 

She looked forward with a great sense of longing to the repose 
and entire change of scene which her visit to the coast promised. 

As regarded Winnie, she would soon be leaving town ; and even 
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were she to be always near her, she could do little to help her. A 
wife must fight her own battles and " dree her own weird." No 
third person could interfere without doing more harm than good. 
Surely the present clouds would blow over, and Winnie's sky be 
blue and bright as it ought to be. 

She herself, despite her doubts and cares, felt, in some unac- 
countable way a fresh interest in her life ; a vague, quiet hope, 
such as she had not experienced for many months, and under this 
influence was working at some nearly finished designs with new 
energy one morning, intending to call on Winnie in the early after- 
noon to tell her of their approaching departure, and learn her plans. 
She had almost put the last touch to her drawing, and had paused, 
pencil in hand, seeing a vision of the beach with the rippling waves 
ste^ng up, when the door was suddenly opened, and Winnie flash- 
ed in upon her^ radiant, smiling, lovely in sapphire blue sateen and 
Breton lace. 

" Winnie, dear ! what has happened ? " cried Laura, starting up 
to meet her. 

" All that is good and fortunate," said Winnie, embracing her. 
" Last night Mrs. Piers dined with us ; she was wonderfully pleas- 
ant and amiable, and brought a letter from Helen. It appears that 
Sir Gilbert is recovering so slowly, and is still so weak, the doctors 
insist on his going to one of the German or rather Austrian spas 
— Franzinsbad I think. You may fancy my delight when Regi- 
nald exclaimed, * What do you say to trying the waters, or the air, 
Winnie I It would set you up for the winter, and we might take 
baby too, if you like.' 

" I hugged him on the spot. Think, dear, of his proposing the 
very thing I wanted 1 I am sure I have done him injustice. He 
wants to escape Pierslynn while that dreadful woman is at Dairys- 
ford as much as I do." 

'^ I am delighted to hear this," exclaimed Laura with most gen- 
uine sympathy. " All will go well now." 

" Yes, I hope so ; I believe so. I was so delighted I felt as if I 
stood on air. We went to a dance at Lady J)elmaine's. She and 
her husband are Saltshire people. It was charming, and I know 
I looked welL Colonel Bligh and a heap of men quite surrounded 
me. Oh I it was great fun, and I think Reginald was pleased. I 
I wish you had been there, it was such a nice party. This morn- 
ing Reggie and I have been busy making out the route and our 
plans. We are to start on Tuesday, and Mrs. Piers is going down 
to Pierslynn for a month or two with a cousin of hers who often 
stays with her. So the place will not be quite deserted." 

*' That is well arranged. How glad I am to see you so happy," 
said Laura, embracing her. '^ Now you must banish all suspicion 
and uncomfortable thoughts." 
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" Oh I I will, I will indeed. I am too glad to renounce them all. 
And it will be nice to have dear Helen Jervois with us. Sir Gil- 
bert is alws^s horrid, but if he is weak and ill he will be more man- 
ageable. Sybil is to come to her grandmother at Pierslynn. Now, 
dearest Laura, tell me, what are you going to do ? I trust you wiU 
soon escape the heat, and dust, and noise of London. Oh I dear, 
I want you to be happy ; happy as if I had never come across you ; 
you know I do, Laura; and I think — ^I think you are looking like 
your own self — only better. Are you happy, Laura ? ' ' 

" I am," said Laura, quietly but eamesUy. " I am at rest, I have 
plenty of congenial occupation, I have hope of independence in the 
future, and kindly companionship in the present Ought I not to 
be thankful and content ? If I have still an anxiety, why, I trust 
to the Grreat Guide to make it right. Do not trouble yourself about 
me." 

" You deserve all good," said Winnie, tears rising to her eyes. 
" You must, you will have happiness and success." 

" To know that you are relieved from your fears wiU give zest 
to my holiday." 

A few more descriptions of their plans, a little more dilating on 
her own heart's delight and restored confidence, a pressing invita- 
tion to dinner on the last day of their sojourn in London, and Win- 
nie left her friend nearly as much excited and overjoyed as herself. 

• ••••••• 

After this interview Laura did not see Winif lid alone save for a 
hurried moment when bidding her good-bye the evening she dined 
with her and Reginald. 

She was as usual ill at ease with the latter, in spite of all her own 
efforts, and his careful, almost successful, attempts at friendly, un- 
studied cordiality. She was always imagining how he must feel 
looking at her, hearing her voice, and knowing that he had robbed 
and deceived her ; that he had sought her only to secure his plunder, 
and but for her accidentally overhearing his avowal to Winnie he 
would have sacrificed them both unrelentingly. Whatever his pas- 
sion for the latter, it had evidently been his intention to marry her- 
self. 

Winnie was all bright anticipation, and with Colonel Bligh, the 
only other guest, kept up the conversation and animation of the 
partie carree without pause or effort 

Reginald tried to second her, and sometimes succeeded, but Lau- 
ra observed a peculiar tone of repression — of indifference, percep- 
tible, she thought, through his amiable, ready acquiescence in all 
his wife's projects and suggestions. It seemed to her that he was 
enduring something with as good a face as he could. 

" I must say it is rather hard lines to be carried off to a German 
Bad a week before the twelfth," said Colonel Bligh, " Why, you 
missed the Pierslynn partridges last y ear. " 
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"Oh! I shall come in for the grouse and pheasantSi" returned 
Reginald, "and reap the reward of my conjugal deyotion, eh, 
Winnie?" 

" You ought indeed ; it is too bad to drag him away," said Win- 
nie with a loving smile. " But I do not think Reginald dislikes the 
idea of Germany, or rather Austria." 

" I have long ago resigned myself to my fate," remarked Regi- 
nald with a slight laugh, yet with a sound as of reality in his voice, 
" and I try to get as much enjoyment out of life as my circum- 
stances permit." 

" Hear him I " cried Colonel BUgh. " His circumstances indeed I 
the luckiest dog in Great Britain." 

" When do you think you will return ? " asked Laura. 

" Oh, when the spirit moves us," returned Winnie, evasively ; 
" and when we come back I expect you to pay us a long, long visit 
at Pierslynn. We can give you a studio, and you can paint lots 
of pictures before the Academy opens. Can' t she, Reginud ? " 

" Of course she can," said Reginald, wearily. 

Laura wished them good-bye early, and went with the young 
mother to look at her sleeping baby. 

" He is looking well and greatly grown," said Laura, looking ear- 
nestly at the boy ; " a vepy different creature from the shadowy 
infant he was when I first saw him." 

" Yes, thank Q-od I Do you know, the little darling holds out 
his arms to me now. I sometimes wish there was nothing to take 
me from him, but I enjoy going out, and being seen too. Ah ! 
Laura, if I am but safe from one fear life wiU be only too delicious. 
Do you see how ready Reginald is to forego the shooting rather than 
to return to Pierslynn ? Trust me, all wiU go well.' ' 

" Gk)d grant it, dear I When do you start to-morrow ? " 

" Oh, sometime in the afternoon. We sleep at Dover, and take 
the Ostend and Brussels route." 

" Grood-bye, dear Winnie ; write often." 

• ••••••• 

This last interview comforted Laura greatly. If Reginald's heart 
was true and steadfast to his wife he might retrieve and atone for 
the past She was glad he was gone away safely for some months ; 
when they returned, she would have a confidential explanation 
with him, and so arrange matters that her rights should be ac- 
knowledged and Reginald's reputation saved. 

" After all," she mough^ with a slight natural sigh, " it would 
be a divided kingdom only for a lifetime. I shall never marry, and 
after my death Reginald's son shall have his own again ; " so for 
the present she put aside painful thoughts and doubts, and deter- 
mined to enjoy the rest and change which her visit to the sea-side 
promised. 
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The village of , although within five or six hours of London, 

had as yet escaped the overwhelming tide of autumnal cockneys. 

Its sea-bathing qualifications were only known to the neighbor- 
ing gentry and farmers, with a sprinkling of artists whose visits did 
not vulgarize the picturesque seclusion of the place. 

Benzil's friend, the ex-sea-captain, had married a girl who 

inherited a small farm and cottage. This formed a delightful re- 
treat to the tired mariner, who had added considerably to die quaint 
residence and generally improved its surroundings, until it became 
the boast of the village, and the captain's house was considered a 
type of all that was luxurious. 

The days previous to their departure were a trial, mental and 
physical, to Mrs. Crewe, and through her to Laura. 

The anxious discussions as to what ornaments were to be left and 
what put away, the sudden recollection that it would be better to 
have kept out something which unfortunately was already packed 
at the bottom of the largest box, the long exordiums and mjunc- 
tions to Collins, the terrible uncertainty whether Topsy was to be 
taken or not^ the impossibility of starting by a mixed train at 11:30, 
and being at home to give up the house at half-past five ; these 
were a few of the diflBculties which exercised Mrs. Crewe's mind. 
But all finally arranged themselves. Topsy, it was decided, would 
be happier in her own home, with Collins, who promised and vowed 
to watch over the beloved animal, to sustain her with mutton and 
occasional fish, and to comfort her with a bed of hay renewed every 
week. Denzil promised to receive his friends, and advised a clean 
sweep of all decorative articles, as the expected inmates were bound 
on an errand which did not incline them to regard trifles. 

** It is a downright mercy that the Admiral went away to his 
brother's. What we should have done with him in the nouse I 
can't think ; not that he would grumble, dear good man ; but the 
idea of having things topsy-turvy when he is with you seems in a 
way — sacrilegious.' 

So said Mrs. Crewe when they had fairly started from Padding- 
ton, and waved their last adieux to Benzil, who stood looking after 
them on the platform. 

The Dingle, as Mrs. Crewe's temporary abode was called, was a 
most tempting retreat seen, as Laura saw it, for the first time on 
a fine summer's evening. It stood a little way west of the village, 
in the opening of a deU or dingle, which ran inland from the sea, 
sheltered by Uie high grounds at each «de ; some oaks and chest- 
nuts gave shade and beauty to the little plot, half garden, half 
pleasure-ground, which intervened between the parfly thatched 
cottage and a low wall or embankment separating it from a stretch 
of sandy beach which spread from one dark reef and mass of shin- 
gles to tiie other. 
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At high water the tide touched the embankment, and when it 
ebbed, left a wide margin of shining gold in the sunshine. The 
garden was sweet with roses, seringa, and heliotrope ; great bushes 
of fuchsias and laurestinus testified to the balmj mildness of the 
air, while on the western slope of the brae behind the house, where 
the fruit and vegetables caught the fructifying rays of the morning 
sun, lay a delightful kitchen garden. 

The road from Northport, the nearest town, ceased at the gate, 
which was at the juncture of the grounds with the beach ; and as 
the travelers reached it^ a rosy-cheeked, conntryfied, but neat 
servant maid came running from tiie house to set wide the portal, 
bobbing courteseys as she held the gate, and then collected the 
unavoiaable small parcels from the omnibus conductor with evi- 
dent hearty good-wilL 

The tea and stroll in the garden which followed were very de- 
lightful and invigorating. Mrs. Crewe was loud in her praise of 
the air and scenery. '^ Really, this charming place will make me 
ten years younger," she said to Laura. " I am quite impatient 
for Saturday, that Denzil may enjoy something of this invigorat- 
ing air ; it will do him a world of good, for I do not think he has 
been locking at all well lately. Have you observed it ? " 

" I cannot say I have," said Laura, who was gathering some 
flowers, and not especially heeding Mrs. Crewe. 

" Perhaps not," returned that lady, severely. " You have been 
so much occupied with Mr. and Mrs. Piers, that I am not sur- 
prised you overlook my poor boy, who, I must say, never forgets 
anything in which he can oblige you" 

^^ Indeed he does not," said Laura with a frank, sweet smile. 
" You must not be cross with me because I answered you care- 
lessly. You know quite well that I am nearly as impatient for 
his coming as you are." 

" Well, well, I believe so," returned Mrs. Crewe ; " and though 
I say it, you ought, Laura ; for the pains and trouble he takes 
about you is — is — quite remarkable." 

'' I am most gpateful to him, I assure vou," said Laura, resum- 
ing her flower-gathering undisturbed, well aware that Mrs. Crewe's 
weak point was her adored son, and the observance due to him. 

In spite of this slight breeze, they watched together, in restored 
harmony, the glories of a beautiful sunset, and retired to rest de- 
lighted with the happy chance which gave them so sweet a rest- 
ing-place for their brief holiday. 

Time fled swif tiy at the Dingle. Laura was away out with 
pencil or brush before the morning dew had breathed its last under 
the sun's kisses. It was a time of purest enjoyment to her; she 
steeped herself in the fresh beauty of the scenery, and learned 
endless color lessons in the inexhaustible studies of nature. 
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On all sides she found material for pictures : the fishing boats, 
with their load of gold and silver " treasures of the deep " ; the 
brown nets hung out to dry against the blue of sky and sea; the 
cows, standing luxuriously knee-deep in the pool, into which the 
bum that flowed through the dingle widened in one place ; the 
little sturdy urchins, in queer old-fashioned garments and " douted 
shoon," trudging home from school, their dates hung round their 
necks, and books under their arms, with happily a bright blue 
frock or pair of vivid red stockings to lighten up th^r figures ; 
the. great, placid farm horses, with shaggy fetlocks and flowing 
manes ; the patches of pine and oak wood, which lurked in shel- 
tered hollows. Above all, the never-ending variety of the sea ; 
its lights and shadows ; the coast line, the diflfs, graceful if not 
bold, the long sweep of glittering yellow sands. It was a con- 
tinual feast of beauty, enough, when accompanied by the balmy, 
health-giving air, to account for the delicious, tranquil happiness 
which seemed to radiate from her heart 

Could she have hoped six months ago, when, still bruised and 
aching from the cruel blows of fate, she sought rest and found 
none, that she should so soon taste contentment deep and pure I 
Even six short weeks ago, when those terrible letters of Hofden*s 
reached her, and she felt for a while stunned, her faith wrecked, 
her hold on all things relaxed, how little she anticipated this after- 
glow! 

Did she forget too quickly ? Had her nature grown shallower ? 
Were the inner depths of her heart silted up with the gritty 
sands of disappointment? Even her tender conscience answered 
" No." The tree of Hfe had put forth fresh leaves for her ; hope 
beamed anew. Somehow, even Reginald's shameful conduct had 
ceased to humiliate her, as the knowled^ of it did at first. He 
had erred, but while time still existed it was never too late to 
mend ; and she hoped to manage that Winnie should never know 
his baseness. 

• ••••••• 

Saturday, on which day Denzil was expected, came qniddy, 
and Mrs. Crewe was early afoot to make elaborate preparations 
for the expected guest's- breakfast^ dinner and supper, as it was 
market day. 

Laura, taking a small sketch-book and a large basket, accom- 
panied her into the village and to the little pier where the fish- 
wives spread out their spoils. 

" DenzU is fond of fish ; let us get him some nice mackerel for 
tea. Fried mackerel split open with just a small lump of butter 
in the middle, is one of the nicest things for tea ! And there are 
some good jargonnelle plums ; he is sure to like plums." 

*' Yes, Mrs, Crewe, he ia very fond of fruit and vegetables." 
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'^ Sidlors always *are^ my dear ; and no matter what splendid 
things they get in other climes, they always enjoy the humbler 
productiom* of their dear native land. How much are your eggs 
a dozen, my good woman ? — one and twopence ? Monstrous I 
I could not think of giving such a price. Say tenpence, and I 
will take two dozen. {Aside.) Hens are not laying well just 
now, Laura, and we had better lay in some," etc., etc. 

The day passed in making all things ready for the favored guest. 
The Uttle^arlor they occupied, not Uking to use the best drawing- 
room, was sweet and pretty, with flowers carefully arranged by 
Laura; the tea-table was set forth by Mrs. Crewe's own hands; 
the cosiest of garden seats were placed under a spreading oak 
tree, the largest in the neighborhood, and all things were in the 
highest state of preparation by six o'clock. But no Denzil made 
his appearance. 

Mrs. Crewe was half-crying with vexation and disappointment. 
" What can have happened, Laura? for something must have hap- 
pened, I am sure. It is so unlike him to be late in any way." 

^^ No, I do not think anything has," said Laura, arising to look 
for and examine the time-table. "I fancy he did not like to start 
as early as we did, and lose a whole day. Here, there is a train 
leaving at 6:40, express to DarUford, that reaches here at 8:30 ; 
then &ere is a slow train that reaches Northport at 10:20. De- 
pend upon it, he will be here by half past-eleven." 

" I hope so ; I am sure it is a mercy I had nothing hot for tea ; 
it would be utterly ruined. Thank you, Laura dear ; yon always 
have your wits about you." 

The hours wore on ; Laura took a book and retreated to the 
garden ; Mrs. Crewe went to look at the poultry, and enjoyed a 
fong gossip with Mercy, the neat Uttle servant. In truth, this 
was a.favorite amusement of Mrs. Crewe's, and the amount of 
information she thus acquired respecting the histories of the sur- 
rounding families was more remarkable than useful 

At length Mercy was sent to bed, and after a careful inspection 
of the kitchen fire, Mrs. Crewe also took a book, and very soon 
fell asleep over it. 

Laura read so long as the light lasted, and then sat thinking or 
dreaming till the night air felt chill, and she went indoors to find 
a shawl, then seeing Mrs. Crewe was alseep, she closed one win- 
dow gently to save her from the draft, stepped out upon the 
lawn again, and strolled down to the beach wall. The tide was 
in and lapping gently against the stones, and the young moon 
was silvering a long fine across the bay, over a part of which the 
shadow of the western diffs lay softly. Laura stood long, listen- 
ing to the murmur of the sea, drinking in the briny odor of the 
waves, and lulled by the sweet influence of the hour into a half- 
unconscious condition of reverie. 
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Suddenly a distant sound struck her ear She listened. It 
lyas the sound of wheels and horses' feet, whioh drew rigidly 
louder and nearer, and then stopped at the gate. 

"I am afraid they will all be m bed," said a voice she recog- 
nized. 

^' No, sir, they baint. I sees a light Thank you, sir. Shall I 
carry in your traps ? " 

" No, thank you, I can take them in mysell" Another good- 
night, and the gate opened to admit DenziL 

" I am so glad you are come I " exclaimed Laura, advancing to 
meet him as ne stepped out into the moonhght. *^ We expected 
you about six and seven, and Mrs. Crewe was quite uneasy." 

" Laura I " He dropped the small valise he held on the grass, 
and took her outstretched hand in both his own with more than 
usual cordiality. '' It is delightful to find you here with a kind 
welcome." 

Laura felt for an instant startled by his warmth, and the next 
vexed with herself for noticing it 

" How is my mother? " was Denzil's next question. 

" Oh, so well ; and looking so well I She was tired waiting for 
you, and has fallen asleep. She will be delighted to see you," 
said Laura, turning toward the house. 

" Wait a moment," returned Denzil. "It is such a heavenly 
night, let us go round by the beach wall ; I like to have a look at 
at my old friend the sea. This is glorious I Doesn't it seem to lift 
one clean out of the commolCftures and mean things of life ? " 

" It does, indeed ; as if there was a soul in inanimate nature 
that was casting some spell upon you, as if she tried to explain 
herself to you." 

Denzil did not reply, and they walked together to the place 
where Laura had been standing when she heard the sound of Den- 
zil's conveyance. 

"Are you pleased with the place? You are happy here?" 
said Denzil, suddenly breaking t^e silence and turning to look at 
her. 

" Perfectly pleased ; quite happy," she returned. " Very thank- 
ful, I assure you, for the opportunity of renewing my acquaint- 
ance with nature in all, or any, of her moods ; though as yet we 
have only had sunshine." 

" I wish you were never to have anything else," said Denzil, 
kindly, and there was a pause. " Yes, this is a dehghtful resting- 
place for a way-worn mariner," he resumed. " I remember visit- 
ing my friend Barton when he first came here, some years ago. 
I mought it charming then ; but even by this light I can see he 
has made great improvements. It has always been a dream of 
mine to have a leafy nook to retire to when I have done enough 
and made enough to entitle me to rest" 
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" You are too young to think of such a thing for years to come." 

" No doubt ; but it will take all those years to make fulfillment 
possible;, even with good chances — and I have had them — ^it is a 
task of time to create even a moderate competence." 

" And if so for you, how much more for me ; only I want so 
much less. But come, let us go to your mother/' and Laura 
again turned towards tne house. 

" One moment," said Denzil in low, quick tones ; " let me thank 
you for all your kind thought of my mother; all the pleasant 
companionship we both owe you." 

" It is but little I can give any one," said Laura, with simple, 
unaffected humility, struck by what appeared to her the uncalled- 
for emotion in ms voice and manner. *^ I owe more to Mrs. 
Crewe than she does to me ; she has made a home for me when 
I should have otherwise been homeless. Let us go to her now." 

Of course there was a rapturous greeting wim Mrs. Crewe, 
and then a pleasant) cheerful gathering round the supper-table, 
and some light-hearted talk, before the party separated for the 
ni^ht. Denzil delighted his mother by telling her that he was 
gomg to stay till Tuesday^ and intended to see if he could not 
^ve both ladies a sail on Monday to some rocky islets that lay a 
few miles southeast from the bay. 

"By the way," he said, as his mother was leaving the room, " I 
quite forgot I have a letter for you from the Admiral It seems 
he has mislaid your address, and so wrote to my care." 

"I wonder at that, he is alwayi^o methodical," said Mrs. 
Crewe, opening it. " Oh I he says he will be with us on Thurs- 
day. His brother's house is full of company, and it is too much 
for him; he wishes for the well-ordered quiet of mv house. 
What a dear, discriminating saint of a man he is. He i^all have 
anything he likes here. Good-night, Denzil; be sure you put 
your candle out Laura — ^Laura, my dear, I am coming. I have 
a letter from the Admiral to show you." 

CHAPTER XLL 

THE boating expedition was charming, perhaps not the less so 
because Mrs. Crewe declared her (kead of the water would 
not permit her to enjoy it, and she therefore remained at home. 
Some rambles on the i^ore and along the cliffs, with a drive to a 
ruined castle at some miles' distance, made Denzil's visit pass but 
too quickly. Though he parted from his mother and Laura with 
cheerfulness, promising to secure a longer holiday next time, it 
was very lonely after his departure. 

" It is not that he is a great talker," said his mother, as she and 
Laura sat together under the oak tree in the evening; "but he 
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listens so well, and knows so much; he is so kind, and well- 
tempered, and considerate for a man 1 Ah 1 the woman he mar- 
ries will be lucky." 

"Yes, he is very kind, and pleasant, and well-informed," said 
Laura, heartily, but added, with a spice of mischief, " I have heard 
Mrs. Trent say that marriage is an extraordinary touchstone \ that 
men who have been dutiful sons, kind brothers, pleasant friends, 
sometimes turn out disagreeable, tyrannical husbands." 

" Then it must be uieir wives' fault. I am sure Mrs, Trent 
need not talk — she does as she likes with her stiff six-and-eight- 

?ence of a husband ! I do not think much of that Mrs. Trent, 
t is rather extraordinary, considering the terms you and I 
are on, that she never asked me to her house, — as if the widow 
of an officer of the Koyal Navy was not more than the equal of 
the best professional man in London ! " 

" Well, dear Mrs. Crewe, she never asked me to dinner save 
once, and that was with the Admiral ; yet I know she likes me ; 
she is always pleased to have me at luncheon, which seems to be 
the repast specially suited to the entertainment of poor relations, 
and I like best to go then. I have her to myself ; she is always 
so bright and pleasant ; and Mr. Trent, though far from uncivil, 
evidently considers it a hopeless loss of time to waste words upon 
so insignificant a personage; yet I am sure he would do me a 
service if he could." 

" And, pray, why are you sure ? " asked Mrs. Orewe with some 
severity, and Laura making no immediate answer, the conversa- 
tion turned into other channels. 

The Admiral arrived on the appointed day. 

Both Mrs. Crewe and Laura were struck by the haggard, worn 
look of his kind, handsome face. True, he had had a long, tire- 
some journey, having come across the country by many changes 
of trains from his brother's place in Worcestershire. He was evi- 
dently glad to rest in the cool, quiet room prepared for him, and 
said little or nothing that evening. But he soon recovered, and 
seemed to enjoy his quiet room, the simple beauty of his surround- 
ings, the soft, fresh air. The Admiral was fond of an early walk 
with Laura to the beach or the pier to see the fishing boats come 
in, or to watch the children hunting for periwinkles, while he 
talked gently and kindly to the fishermen, who soon recognized 
him to be at least " a noble captain " ; and so they used to come 
back slowly, with leisurely enjoyment of the sights and sounds, 
the beauty and the freshness around them, to the cottage to Mrs. 
Crewe, and a neat, tempting midday meal and their letters, which 
were not delivered at tne Dingle till noon. So time went on so 
softly, so evenly, that the dwellers in this pleasant " sleepy hoi- 
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low " could not feel the rapidity of its ceaseless flow, and were con- 
scious of a vague surprise when Sunday came round. 

One afternoon, on her return from an unusually long ramble 
with her guardian, Laura, to her great joy, found a letter await- 
ing her from Winifrid, dated from Dresden. They had at the last 
moment altered their route, as she had persuaded dear Reginald to 
let her revisit the scene of so much pleasure and sorrow, and to 
take a look at her father's grave. " I cannot teU you, dear Laura," 
the letter went on, "how present you are to me in our old 
haunts; I listen 'for your voice, and I think of all your goodness 
to me, and what a wayward imp I was ! The dear father's grave 
is weU cared for j our good old landlord has seen to it All the 
people we know have been so pleased to see me — even the Haus- 
fraUj with whom, you remember, I used sometimes to quarrel." 

Then followed a glowing account of how well Baby had borne 
the journey and behaved ; of how she feared Reginald was a little 
bored, as he did not care much for picture galleries and things of 
that kind; that they were going on the next day to visit Prague, 
and thence to Franzinsbad, where she begged her dearest Laura 
to address her reply. Finally, the words " Be at rest about me ; 
I think all is well, and I am happy ! " filled the cup of Laura's con- 
tent to the brim. She let herself taste to the full the quiet enjoy- 
ment of the hour, and left the future to take care of itself. 

Denzil was not able to revisit the Dingle till the middle of the 
following week. Then he arrived, looking pale and tired enough, 
yet bright and animated. 

EQs mend Captain Barton was, he said, in great spirits ; the op- 
eration on his little girl's eyes had been happily accomplished, and 
they hoped in another month to be able to bring her back to her 
sea-side home. They were quite satisfied with Collins. 

" Then they are easily pleased," said Mrs. Crewe. " Does the 
house look clean ? and have you any idea if she makes the dust- 
men call regularly ? " 

Denzil answered the first query in the afl&rmative, but ac- 
knowledged his ignorance as to the other. 

" And my precious Topsy ? I trust that dear oat is not neg- 
lected." 

" Far from it ; she is an immense favorite, and sits for hours in 
MaryBarton's lap. I am afraid Topsy is faithless." 

" That I am sure she is not," said Mrs. Crewe, stoutly ; " some 
allowance must be made for peculiarities of nature." 

Laura felt an unusual degree of pleasure in the return of her 
kind, sympathetic friend, and showed it with sisterly frankness. 
After the " high tea," which was their evening meal, the litUe 
party strolled out upon the lawn to watch the receding tide and 
the last gleams of a fine sunset The Admiral fell into a conver- 
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tion with Mrs. Crewe on the subject of moon-blindnesSy which he 
had ofUm seen among sailors — d prqpos of the operatian which 
Denzil had mentioned. 

The latter was walking apart, smoking his cigar, when Laura 
came from the house with a shawl she had sought for Mrs. Crewe. 
After wrapping it round her she turned away, and said, with the 
familiarity that had grown greatly between tnem of late. " Den- 
zil," — ^he threw away his cigar and joined her at once — " I have 
ventured on a very audacious project since you were here. I was 
cogitating it then, but I have quite made up my mind since." 

" And what may that be ? " 

" There is a lovely Uttle nook round that spur of rock behind 
the Dingle, with a glimpse of blue sea to the right^ and a tangled 
mass of brambles and wild leaves over the lower rocks, with just 
two larch trees, behind which at sunset the light comes in the 
most marvelous way. It has taken hold of my imagination. I 
feel as if I must and could paint it; and — do not laugh — but I 
think if I can at all work it up to my idea, I shall try to get it into 
the Royal Academy." 

'^ Laugh I I shsdl not laugh," said Denzil, directing his steps 
and hers to the low wall which formed a terrace over the beach. 
" Try, by all means ; even if you do not succeed it will be an in- 
centive to work, and no great harm done." 

" Yes, but I want very much to succeed. You must come and 
see the place and my sketch, my idea of representing it^ and help 
me with your advice." • 

" The best I can give is at your service; but I am afraid it will 
not be worth much." 

" Oh I it is worth something. It would be such a grand thing 
for me to have a picture exhibited. Fancy what importance it 
would give me in me eyes of that little Jew man who ordered the 
copy I am to finish when I go back. I do not think he would 
venture to call me * my dear* any more." 

" The deuce he does 1 " cried DenziL " The insolent beggar I " 

" Oh, he does not mean to be insolent^ " said Laura. ^' It is a 
sort of official manner ; the more he ' dears ' you, the more he beats 
you down." 

" I don't like the notion of your selling things to these fellows. 
It is a shame you should be obliged to go to them." 

" It is not like you to talk in Qiat way. If you are to live by 
work, you cannot pick and choose your patrons and purchasers. 
Why, I felt as if I loved that little Jew when he said, * You do 
me a good, faithful copy of Stansfield's Brigg in a Breeze, my dear, 
and iTl give you seven pounds.' You woiud have been edified to 
hear how I stood up for myself, and haggled and squabbled until 
I got an advance of ten shUlings." 
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Denzil laughed. ^'I cannot fancy you haggling; that is more 
in my mother's line. She is the most generous soul in the world, 
and yet she dearly loves a bargain." 

" Oh, I am growing quite hardened. I remember when it was 
agony to me to name a price, not so very long ago. But I am 
much stronger in every way than I was." 

" I think you are — much stronger and better in eveiv way," he 
returned, looking straight at her with kindly, thoughtful eves, as 
if he rejoiced in the new life that was visible in her whole face 
and expression, in her color and carriage. Laura flushed with a 
sudden consciousness of the sorrow and mortification of which he 
was thinking ; was it possible he had suspected her of still griev- 
ing over the wreck he had witnessed ? She had more than once 
thought she perceived that he judged her harshly, imagining that 
she had not conquered her feelings for Eeginald. How little he 
knew I But while she thought thus DenzH was speaking again : 
" We must have a consultation over the picture to-morrow," he 
said J " and when that is over, I — I want some advice from you, 
or rather your help in making a decision." 

" I am sure I shall be very glad to talk over any of your affairs; 
but I am afraid I cannot be much help to you." 

" Yes, you can," returned Denzil, decidedly ; and there was a 
long pause, during which they both gazed at the rippled stream of 
hght stretching out across the bay, and listened to the soft mur- 
mur of the receding tide. 

" Do you know anything of Mr. Piers*8 whereabouts at pres- 
ent?" said Denzil, suddenly speaking out of his thoughts. 

" I think they must be at Prague just now, but I am not sure. 
I am to write to Franzinsbad, on or after the fifteeenth." 

" Do they make a long stay ? " 

" Winnie mentions no plans." 

The weather for the first two day's after Denzil's arrival was 
rainy and overcast ; but a brief thunderstorm cleared the atmos- 
phere, and the third morning was all a painter could desire. Laura 
therefore determined to begin her great undertaking, and made all 
due preparation in the forenoon, Denzil having undertaken to ac- 
company the Admiral in his morning walk. 

At dinner Mrs. Crewe announced that it was her intention to 
visit a deserving and bed-ridden old woman (under the Admiral's 
guidance) and take her some tea and sugar, as the want of those 
necessaries and inability to read the Bible were her two principal 
deprivations. 

" The amount of spiritual light bestowed upon some of these 
poor ignorant souk is truly marvelous ; and it would be a sin and 
a shame to let a woman of that kind faint for want of a cup of 
tea," observed Mrs. Crewe. " What are you going to do, Laura ? " 
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" Oh, I shall gpend the afternoon sketching in the cove. Per- 
hapsyou will look in there and see how I am getting on." 

" With pleasure, my love. Denzil, what are your plans? ** 

" I shall be resolutely idle and enjoy myself. I had a long swim 
this morning while you and Laura were gathering gooseberries or 
cutting cabbages, and I feel I am entitled to rest" 

" But you are going to advise me," cried Laura. " I do not for- 
get ; it will not be fatiguing." 

As soon as the sun had got round a little to the west, Laura 
gathered her materials together and started for her favorite spot. 
Denzil, who was lounging under a tree on the lawn, came forward 
directly she issued from the open door, and relieved her of part 
of her load, walking beside her rather silently, while she talked 
freely. 

" One of the many advantages of my cove is that two paths lead 
to it, one over the hill at the back, as we are going now, and one 
along the beach when the tide is out; we can return that way." 

" I know the place. I used to ramble all about here when I 
was staying with Barton five or six years ago. It is a place to 
make one forget the hurry and fret of life. I should like such a 
haven when I am a little older." 

" A little older, Denzil 1 When you are an old man of three- 
score years and ten, if you will ; it would be shirking work to 
shrink from the burden and heat of the day before." 

" But suppose I were a man of fortune." 

" Even so, I think you should work, and I am sure you would." 

" I am not sure," said he, smiling. " I believe I am really a 
lazy fellow ; only circumstances have been a powerful whip. By 
the way, I always fancied that cousin of yours, Reginald Piers, 
would have gone in for public life." 

" I thought so too. I suppose he finds life too pleasant for such 
a serious labor. You cannot think what a sweet, lovely place 
Pierslynn is — ^large enough for dignity and beauty, but not too 
large for homeliness and comfort." 

Denzil stole a sharp, quick glance at her. As she spoke her 
countenance wore an expression of quiet, restful content; not the 
slightest trace of what might be construed into envy or regret was 
to be seen there, and Denzil's own brow cleared as he looked. 

" I think," he resumed, " that young Piers had one ingredient 
that would push him into public life — that is, vanity." 

" You think Reginald vain ? I never observed it." 

" I confess I do not view him favorably ; still he can be pleas- 
ant> and I dare say open-handed, though I believe self is his ruling' 
motive ; not a narrow, ill-natured selfishness that worries over 
trifles, but a deep principle that never relinquishes a strong de* 
sire, cost what it may." 
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" You are a little harsh. But I begin to think I never quite knew 
Beginald, or rather that circumstances have greatly changed him ; " 
she sighed slightly, and they walked on in silence for some way. 
When Denzil spoke again it was on a fresh topic, and they proceed- 
ed, with occasional silences and pleasant desultory talk, till they 
reached the spot from which Laura had taken her sketch. 

Then there was the business of opening the color-box and arrang- 
ing the folding easel, and fixing the artist so as to catch the exact 
points which she had sketched in previously. 

" You see," said Laura, " if I can only get enough of the blue 
misty distance there to the left out to sea, then the bramble and 
heather and mossy rocks, and those two lovely larch trees with the 
light behind their upper branches, it would make a, pretty picture. 
* Oh, wad some power the giftie gie * me to make the dumb trees 
and sea and stones speak to the world as they speak to me ! If I 
could put the pensive tenderness and repose they express on canvas, 
I would indeed be happy ; but that requires genius, and I fear I have 
not enough for such la consummation." 

" I do not know," returned Denzil, thoughtfully and cordially. 
" I am not sure that I have the power to recognize it if you had ; at 
all events, it is no common gift to understand what nature tells us, 
without speech or language. Still you have got in these stones and 
the tint of the heather very well ; your distance might be more dis- 
tant. Don't you think these rocks with a fringe of foam round 
them, brought in in the middle distance would make the background 
fartlieroflf?" 

A long, interesting discussion ensued, and then Laura set to work 
diligently, while Denzil lay down on the soft, short, mossy grass at 
a little distance and watched her in silence, just answering her occa- 
sional observations shortly, as if he was enjoying the dohefar niente 
too utterly to talk. 

Some time passed, and then he rose, strolled slowly away to 
where the httle wavelets came lapping the beach softly, caressingly, 
and stood there in thought for some minutes ; then returning, stood 
near Laura for a while, making an occasional remark on her work. 

" Don't you think you might rest now ? " 

"But I am not tired." 

" Have you forgotten that you are to give me — well, to help me 
to decide a matter of importance, at least to myself ? I waited pa- 
tiently till you were free to hear me." 

" Oh, yes, I am quite ready," laying her palette carefully aside. 
" I have done pretty well this morning. In another half hour the 
sky behind the trees will be much richer. Well ? " looking up at 
Denzil, who had sat down on the piece of rock beside her, and lean- 
ing his elbow on his knee rested his cheek on his hand. 

He did not speak for a moment^ and then said rather slowly : 
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** You perhaps remember my telling you some weeks ago that 1 
might possibly go to Japan ? The mail is nearly due on the arrival 
of which I sh^ probably have to decide." 

" Yes, I remember," returned Laura, feeling suddenly chilled and 
shocked at being confronted with this painful possibifity. " I am 
sure both for your mother and myself I hope you will not go." 

Denzil plucked a handful of heather, pulled it to pieces hastily and 
flung it from him, then turned to Laura, and looking straight and 
steadily at her, said : 

" That depends upon you." 

"On me?" said Laura, genuinely surprised. "How so?" 

" Are you then still so much engrossed by another that you can- 
not understand why my future is at your disposal? " cried Denzil, 
impatiently. " How is it you do not understand, you do not feel 
that I love you I even though you may be indifferent to me ? Tell 
me how shall I decide respecting the appointment I expect Will 
you be my wife, and give me an object to work for, even if I leave 
you for a while to make my position more worthy of you ?— or will 
you take the hope from me ? — for, perhaps against probability, I 
have hoped." 

Laura sat silent, bewildered, looking back with the swift glance 
of memory at many an incident which she now felt ought to have 
shown her that Denzil was more than a friend,- yet half incredulous. 

" I do not seem able to believe it," she said, slowly and without 
embarrassment "We have been so tranquilly happy together, 
you have done me so much good, is it not a pity to change such a 
friendship for— for a more unquiet feeling ? " 

" But," returned Denzil, his strong, kindly face lighting up with 
an expression she had never seen in Reginald's, " suppose feeling 
gives you no choice ? I did not choose to fall in love with you, but, 
Eving with you, knowing you in bitter trial, in the brave, silent 
struggle against heavy odds, in the strength and tenderness of your 
every-day life, who could help loving you as I do, with my whole 
heart ? " He took her hand as he spoke and bent his head till his 
brow rested upon it, a gesture so loving and reverent that Laura 
could scarce keep back her tears ; while his words seemed to rend 
away some cloud or curtain that had hidden the depths of her own 
soul, and she perceived how necessary he had grown. 

" But, Denzil," gently drawing away her hand, " are you quite 
sure of yourself — quite certain that your friendly interest, the ab- 
sence of other women (you go so little into society), have not misled 
you? I am half afraid of ;" she paused. 

He smiled. " I am very certain of myself ; it is of you I want to 
make sure. Tell me how I stand with you, now that you know my 
truefeehngs. Can you love me ? will you be my wife? I know I 
have little to offer of this world's goods now, but I have my foot on 
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the ladder, and you are not the woman to shrink from banning 
humbly with the man you love — t/you will love me, Laura ? " 

Laura covered up her face in her hands, unable to master the emo- 
tion which brought quick tears to her eyes. 

" I am afraid to believe, afraid to trust. Ah, Denzil ! I have suf- 
fered so much, and^ I have passed through it all into such rest and 
contentment, that I fear to come out of the soft gray shadows of my 
life even into sunshine." 

" Dearest," said Denzil, drawing nearer to her, " there is very lit- 
tle briUiancy in the existence I want you to share ; there is very lit- 
tle change in our relationship either, only we shall draw closer to 
one another, and I shall know that you are all my own ; that which 
we have called friendship will but deepen into a more absorbing at- 
tachment I am not often presumptuous, Laura, but I think, I be- 
lieve, I could make you happy in the quiet, homelike way that suits 
you." 

" Are you indeed so earnest," said Laura, impressed by the depth 
and seriousness of his tone. " Is it possible you imagine me really 
necessary to you ? " 

"You are I I do not say that if you reject me I should never 
strive, or hope, or recover myself again ; I trust there is stuff in me 
to bear up even under so heavy a blow — hut " — ^a short, expressive 
pause—" my life would be better and happier with you than it can 
ever be without you. Listen to me, Laura. When all was going 
fair and well, when I first met you, I liked you ; but, as I dare say 
you saw, I was tremendously taken with Miss Fielden — ^Mrs. Piers. 
She was the loveliest girl I had ever met, arid so bright and pleasant ; 
however, I soon saw that although he kept it very quiet, Piers was 
as far — aye, farther — gone than myself about her : I saw there 
were rocks ahead for all of you, and yet it was out oi my power to 
prevent the mischief. The day that Winifrid spoke to me about 
her wish to go to G-ermany I was sure of what I suspected before — 
that she recognized your cousin's feeling for her and feared for her- 
sell Then, when the mysterious quarrel arose between you and 
your fiance J I guessed you had come to a knowledge of the truth, 
and I felt for you heartily. I watched you with the deepest inter- 
est, and I understood the fortitude, the faithfulness of a nature that 
could keep so brave a front as you did. Then I went away ; I was 
glad to go, glad not to be vexed with the presence of a girl I could 
nave loved well had she cared for me ; but in my lonely hours at sea 
I thought of tenest of you. Your cousin's marriage did not surprise 
me ; I knew what the end would be. When I came back I was de- 
lighted to find you with my motiher. You made her house a real 
home to me ; you were the most interesting companion I had ever 
had. Your true, unaltered affection for your cousin — ^your sup- 
planter I — the quiet harmony of your life, all were unutterably rest- 
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fill to me ; I felt soon that nothing the world could give me would 
be complete without you — and — speak to me, Laura. I hare at 
times horrible pangs of jealousy when I think that Reginald Piers is 
still perhaps a rival, or, rather, the man you thought he was. It 
makes me savage to think you ever cared for him. If that is all past 
and gone, might I not be your faithful companion for the rest of our 
journey ? " 

^^ I am greatly startled," she said, slowly ; '^ I never dreamed that 
you cared for me in this w&j. It is sweet to be loved, and I scarce 
know how the knowledge of your affection will affect me ; I con- 
fess I do not like to think of your going away ; my life will be very 
dull without you — and if indeed I can make you nappy, if you are 
sure you will be satisfied with so poor and insignificant a partner as 
myself " 

She stopped abruptly, her cheek growing pale, her heart beating 
painfully, overcome with the mixture of pain, pleasure, remem- 
brance, fear — astonishment that she was on the point of accepting 
Denzil Orewe. 

But he again caught her hand and tenderly kissed it 

" Do not hesitate," he said ; " you see how dear you are to me. 
You have known me intimately, and surely know that I am at aU 
events honest and true ; and if hearty love and warmest sympathy 
can make a woman happy, you will have both. I have spoken ab- 
ruptly, but it could not be otherwise ; you could not understand that 
I loved you till I told you so. Now let me feel that I have a sure 
anchor, that I may go away with the blessed hope of finding you 
when I come home, ready to share all the best I can gather toge&er 
for you." 

Laura did not speak for a moment, but she left her hand in his, 
and he watched her with earnest^ eager eyes. 

'^ I think," she said, at length, with a sweet hesitation, "that after 
all we ought to make each other happy, for if sympathy and under- 
standing cannot make us mutually helpful, I know not what can." 

" You will then promise to be my wife when I return to England 
— that is, within a year from this day ? " said Denzil, still holding 
her hand and looking at her with all his soul in his eyes. 

Laura thought yet a moment ; then, raising her eyes to his with 
a frankness too serious to be shy, said, softly but distinctly, '^ I 
will" 

Denzil again kissed the hand he held, and pressed it to his heart 
" Laura," he exclaimed, and there was a tone of deep, controlled 
emotion in his voice that thrilled her strangely, " you give me new 
life, new energy." 

Neither spoke for a few minutes, both hearts were full ; the light 
of a new, a solemn happiness hushed them, as the stillness of earhest 
dawn is most profound just before the first songs of greeting burst 
forth from wood and field; 
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Then Laura rose, with soft, downcast eyes and a changed expres- 
sion, as if the rising consciousness of secure happiness shone through 
the outer shell of her humanity and imbued it with beauty " that 
was all from within." 

" I cannot paint any more — to-day, at least," she said, and began 
to collect her painting materials together with trembling hands. 

"No; but you can stay awhile longer," said Denzil, coming to 
help her; " I have so much to say. I may find the expected let- 
ters which will oblige me to start for Yokohama within a fortnight 
on my return. Accounts received since I last spoke to you of this 
project show the necessity of examining into the state of things." 

And he proceeded to speak fully of his own plans and prospects ; 
of his hope of an honorable and profitable career ; of his regret at the 
necessity of leaving his now affianced wife for such a length of time 
(he could not hope to return before twelve months), but his deter- 
mination to do so because of the advantages to be reaped from his 
expatriation. Laura felt almost dizzy wiOi the sudden change that 
a few words had wrought in her life ; almost unable to believe that 
she was calmly discussing a future to be passed with Denzil, who a 
few hours ago was but a new friend. How wonderfully at home 
with him she felt I how quietly happy I How every word of his 
displayed an honest, resolute, kindly nature ! 

" And how pleased my mother will be," were the concluding 
words of one sentence. 

" Do you really think so ? " said Laura, a little uneasily. " I 
know she is fond of me, and kind to me, but she scarcely thinks any 
one good enough to be your wife." 

*' If she be not pleased she is not the woman I take her for." 

" I hope I am not unworthy to be the wife of a good man," said 
Laura, with gentle dignity. " But a mother might well be excused 
if she objected to my want of all worldly reconamendations." 

" My mother knows too well what you can and will be to her not 
to welcome you with open arms. How wide she will open them 1 '^ 
added Denzil, a happy laugh flashing over his brown face, showing 
his strong, white teeth, and sparkling in his large hazel eyes. " Must 
we go, Laura ? It cannot be six o'clock yet — yes, it is. Oome then, 
before we leave this gate of heaven, give me one kiss, the seal of our 
bethrothal." 

He drew her to him, hplding her with a close embrace to hi.s 
breast) pressing his lips to hers with clinging warmth ; then Laura 
knew his was a lover's kiss, and that she had never felt one before. 

CHAPTER XLIL 

THE next day was still young when Denzil broke the news of hip 
engagement to his mother, without any preamble. 
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Laura had gone to look for a book the Admiral wanted, and on 
her return to uie sitting-room, where Mrs. Crewe was busy over the 
week's accounts, Denzil advanced and, taking her hand, exclaimed : 

" Mother, Laura and I have a secret to tell you. '' 

" I do not think you have," she returned, shutting her account- 
book with a slap ; and coming up to Laura, she opened wide her 
arms. " I am far too experienced a woman of the world not to see 
how matters were tending. My love," folding her in a huge em- 
brace, " I receive you as a dear daughter, for I am sure you will 
make my precious boy happy, and that is more than rank or riches 
to me. I rejoice on your account too ; for I wiU say you are a lucky 
girl to have won such a heart, such a disposition as my Denzil's." 

" Mother I " he exclaimed in a tone of remonstrance. 

" Do not interrupt, Denzil, I say no more than I have a right to ; 
you might, I am sure, have chosen whom you liked ; but I think 
you have chosen wisely. God bless you, my dear children ; may 
you be happy in each other I " 

And bending down her head on Laura's shoulder, Mrs. Crewe 
shed a few tears ; finally she embraced her son, and sat down, de- 
claring that now she felt her task in life was done, as her dear boy 
had found a suitable partner, 

" How will the Admiral take it ? " were her next words, with a 
slight accent of doubt and a look towards her son. 

" He has already taken it well and kindly," said DenziL " I 
thought it right to ask his consent before speaking to Laura ; I 
feared he might not think me a good enough match for his ward, 
but " 

" My dear Denzil I / consider you a match for any one," inter- 
rupted his mother. 

" Others may not take quite your view of the matter," he swd 
with a smile. " However, I am happy to say, he accepted me most 
kindly, provided I found favor in Laura's eyes ; and even did me 
the honor to express his satisfaction in committing her to my care." 

" So well he might," said Mrs. Crewe, emphatically. 

All this time Laura had not spoken and had contented herself 
with returning her intended mother-in-law's embrace warmly. 
She now said, softly, " Dear Mrs. Crewe, I will try to be a good, 
true daughter to you." 

To wmch that lady repUed, " I am quite sure you will, my dear. 
And now I shall go and talk to the Admiral. I dare say you two 
wish me further." 

" Indeed, indeed, we do not 1 " from Laura. 

Mrs. Crewe went on not heeding her. " As it is market-day, I 
will take Mercy with me into the village and get something nice for 
dinner, in honor of this joyful occasion. I believe there are pheaa- 
ants to be had sometimes at the general shop — poached, no doubt^ 
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bat we need know nothing of that ; and perhaps a brill of the boats 
are in." 

" But, my dear mother, I have something more to tell you," in- 
terrupted Denzil, " which may not please you so much, though it 
is good news too," and he proceeded to inform her of the proposal 
of ms firm to dispatch him to Japan to bring matters there into order, 
and examine into the suspected malpractices of their agent, aud of 
the various advantages he anticipated would spring therefrom. 

At first Mrs. Crewe was irreconcilable, and even shed a few tears ; 
but she gradually came round to her son's representations that a 
year and three or six months would be the extreme limit of their 
separation, and then he would really settle down into a stay-at- 
home "landlubber" for the rest of his life. 

"So you said before, Denzil," she exclaimed, " so you said before, 
and now you are off again to the other side of the world. What 
does Laura say to your scheme ? " 

" That Denzil knows best," she said. " Yet I wish he had not 
to go." 

"It is for the best," he said, gravely, " and the sooner the better ; 
for every hour of delay will make our parting more painful." 

" When do you expect to know for certain the time you must 
leave ? " 

" My week's holiday will eYid on Monday. I expect to find the 
letters which will decide everything on Tuesday at the office. I 
must have a week to prepare, and hope to start with the mail after 
next — that is, in about a fortnight" 

" So soon ? " cried his mother, while Laura silently pressed the 
hand that held hers, and the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the Admiral, who gave his cordial assent to the pro- 
ceedings, and plans and prospects were discussed with friendly 
frankness. 

The few days that intervened before Denzil left them made 
themselves wings, and fled away with surprising speed. There was 
an indescribable mellow sweetness in the sober joy that pervaded 
them, a certainty in the lasting happiness of love so tender and con- 
siderate, so gradually matured into fullest development. In those 
days Denzil seemed to have suddenly grown one with her — to be 
friend, brother, lover, all, and more flian all. How could she have 
ever even imagined hagpiness without him ? 

• ••••••• 

Then came a telegram from London, "Letters as expected. 
Must sail on 27th. Will be with you on Thursday. ' ' 

This was followed all too quickly by a sudden, hasty parting, 
which seemed to cost the mother more grief and tears than the 
fianciCj who was deeply touched and gratified by the strong feeling 
betrayed by Denzil in bidding her farewell 26 
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The first few days after Denzil*s departure seemed terribly des- 
olate, dreary, and never-ending; but the week over, both Mrs. 
Crewe and Laura felt that the first notch in the tally of coming time 
was surmounted, and though a trifle, was so much deducted from 
the total 

Finally the last letter sent ashore with the pilot reached them, 
and they felt really cut oflF from the wanderer. 

Laura sought solace in earnest work. Mrs. Grewe was too used 
to these separations not to bear this one with resignation, while 
the bright future beyond supplied her with an encQess source of 
conjecture and anticipatory arrangement. 

She settled where DenzU was to live, the amount of rent he ought 
to pay, the servants they were to keep, and the parties they were 
to give. So the hours slipped by, and time, the healer, brought 
beauty and hope into their Uves. 

The time came quickly too when they must quit their sweet sum- 
mer retreat. 

Just before she was to leave the Dingle for Leamington Bead 
Laura had a long letter from Winifrid, dated a week previously 
from Franzinsbad. 

It was written in high spirits. All was well with her and hers. 
Lady Jervois and Sir Gilbert were with them ; " it was such a cona- 
fort to have dear Helen with her, particularly as Sir Gilbert was 
now obliged to have a proper attendant, and did not object to his 
wife joining in expeditions which cost him nothing. The walks 
and drives were lovely ; the company most amusing ; the band ex- 
cellent ; dear Baby blooming ; and above all, Reginald was about 
to be rewarded for his goodness in giving up the partridges at 
Pierslynn, for a Graf, with many consonants in his name, had in- 
vited him to his place near Kalies in Prussian Poland, where there 
were forests and game of every kind ; so he (Reginald) would take 
advantage of thepresence at Franzinsbad of his sister and her hus- 
band to leave Winnie in their care. On his return they would 
bend their steps homeward, traveling by easy stages, and probably 
would reach London by the middle of October." 

This letter gave Laura sincere pleasure, and extracts from it form- 
ed a large item in the epistle she was compiling in time for the 
next mail, in order that Denzil should have home news as soon as 
possible after his arrival at his destination. 

After all, it was cheerful, now that the gray autumnal days drew 
in so early, to return to the comfortable London home. 

Mrs. Orewe was very busy indeed for some time, regulating and 
replacing everything in its original order. 

'I Do you know, Laura, I do not think Mrs. Barton has been ju- 
dicious in her treatment of Collins," she would say during her many 
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pauses for rest and conversation, when she would enter and sit 
down in the sitting-room, duster in hand. " I had to call her three 
times just now before she came, and then she said she did not hear 
because she had turned on the water tap, which is nonsense and im- 
pertinent ; I must really put her in her place again. I doubt, too, 
if she was as kind to Topsj as she pretends. Mrs. Barton was 
greatly taken with the dear cat ; but I suspect she did not owe 
much to Collins ; I never saw anything like me delight of the dar- 
ling beauty when she first saw me — the way she purred and rubbed 
her head against me was positively touching," etc. 

So they settled down into their old system of life. Laura soon 
found plenty of work, and watohed with pride and pleasure the 
growth of a certain Uttle hoard kept with jealous care. Somehow 
or other, whether it was that an assured future gave cheerful firm- 
ness to her manners, or settled happiness a bolder turn to thought 
and touch, success seemed to come at her call ; so she waited pa- 
tienHy, though not without a certain dread, for the return of Regi- 
nald and his wife to London. 

The Admiral, for some unexplained reason, was less occupied 
with the Christian Brethren and Mount Moriah than formerly. 
Mrs. Crewe accounted for this by supposing that the dear Admiral's 
natural good sense and knowledge of the higher class of society 
had at length surmounted his acquired fanaticism. Laura express- 
ed no opinion, but suspected that her guardian was in some mys- 
terious way short of funds ; she was therefore doubly grateful to 
the Providence that had so shaped her course that she was now 
very nearly, if not quite, self-sustaining. 

Herbert Fielden, who was working, as arranged by his brother, 
in an ofl&ce previous to going out to join him in Bombay, was a fre- 
quent visitor during the months he was in London, and Laura was 
surprised and pleased to find him companionable and nyt without 
observation. 

They sometimes took a walk together of a fine Sunday, when 
he used to talk very confidentially. He had not forgotten his 
strong Uking for Denzil, and their conversation often turned upon 
him; but, in accordance with her own and Denzil's wish, Mrs. 
Crewe had agreed to keep their engagement a secret until his re- 
turn from Japan. Nevertheless the hoj^^ penchant gave an interest 
to their intercourse and drew them together. 

Herbert also in his confidential talk let fall crumbs of informa- 
tion touching Madame Mosczynski which surprised and disturbed 
his hearer. The fair Pole was a great favorite with the unsophis- 
ticated boy. " Doesn*t she ride and play cards 1 I can tell you 
she is more than a match for any of the men at Pierslynn. She 
was awfully kind to me— indeed, I think she took rather a fancy 
to me — and taught me no end of games. She is a tremendous poll- 
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tician too, always plotting; against Kassia. Mrs. Piers is very fond 
of her ; she was in great hopes of converting her to Protestantism 
this summer, only ^e was obliged to go abroad so suddenly." 

" Has she gone abroad ? " cried Laura. "Where?" 

" I don't know. There was somo plot on foot in G-ermany, L 
think ; so she went to help it She. is an extraordinary woman." 

This conversation took place at the end of October^ and about 
a fortnight after Herbert came in to tell his friends at Leamington 
Koad that he had received an urgent summons from his brother, 
who had found a berth for him in the house of a friend, and to con- 
sult with the Admiral as to the preparations requisite for his start, 
money matters, etc. 

Laura could see that the inabihty to contribute his share to Her- 
bert's outfit was a keen mortification to the Admiral. " I feel most 
severely that I trusted too much to my own strength, and rejected 
competent advice when I embarked in that unfortunate Hungarian 
undertaking. Having assumed the place of guardian to you and 
your young cousins in a parental sense, I should have been more 
cautious ; indeed, mere mortal foresight is exceedingly imperfect, 
and the' strange perversions of the human heart are not to be fath- 
omed ; still to live in a constant state of doubt and suspicion is to 
neutralize all power of doing good." 

He sighed deeply and gazed away towards the window with the 
painful, perplexed look that always touched Laura. 

" Dearest guardian, if you would only think more of yourself, 
your own wants and rights, you would be better and happier ; the 
only living thing you are hard to is yourself. As for us, we are all 
well provided for now ; do not trouble any more about us j it will 
now be our duty and happiness to take care of you." 

" Aye I how difierently matters are arranged for us, compared 
with our own designs. But I feel at rest as concerns you, dear Laura, 
and I believe your lot, if humble, will be a happy one. Winnie's 
is a more brilliant and a more trying position. Have you heard 
from her lately ? " 

" Not for more than a month. I suppose she is on her way home. 
I expect her next letter will say when we may expect to see her." 

The Admiral so far opened his heart to Laura after Herbert had 
left them, the evening that his immediate departure for India had 
been decided on. 

As is sometimes the case, after speculating about a letter, it ar- 
rives : the next morning brought a brief epistle from Winnie, dated 
from Vienna. 

From it Laura gathered that a previous letter must have gone 
astray, as, after some account of the baby, whom she did not think 
quite so well as he had been at Franzinsbad, she went on : " I am 
weary waiting for a letter from you ; you know there is no one on 
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earth I rely on like yourself. If you cease to care for me what is 
left? and you may judge from my last how happy I have been 
since poor Helen left 

" Sir Gilbert is really wonderfully better. Is it not strange how 
disagreeable, unnecessary people are spared, and sympathetic, kind 
ones, like the dear father, swept away ? 

" To think that it is little more than two years and a half since 
we were left desolate at Dresden I I seem to have Uved through 
two lives." 

After a slight sketch of what she had seen in Vienna, she wrote ; 
" I find my German very useful Some of the * Grandes Dames ' 
whose husbands Reginald met in his hunting expeditions at Kahes 
have called. They are amiable and civil, and delighted that I can 
speak with them in their own tongue. But I do not interest my- 
self much in anything. I long to be back in England, and shall not 
soon leave it again. Baby must be a true English boy. 1 have no 
idea when we shall start on our homeward way — not for a week 
or ten days. Reginald is well amused and has many Austrian 
friends. He has asked half of the * curled darlings ' of the Turf set 
here to Pierslynn for Christmas. 

" Imagine how surprised and pleased we were to meet Colonel 
Bligh the other day in the Prater. He seemed Uke an old friend ; 
he has been with us every day since, and is really quite a comfort 
to me. Write to me at once, dearest Laura, that I may have your 
letter before 1 leave." 

This communication made Laura profoundly uneasy. Some- 
thing had gone wrong ; and all she could hope for was that she 
should soon see the writer and have the satisfaction of a thoroughly 
confidential talk. 

Meantime she waa very busy helping Herbert with his outfit and 
preparations, in which she received much assistance from Mrs. 
Crewe. She felt deeply parting with the bright, good-humored 
boy, whose youthful selfishness at least never wounded. He was 
one more link severed of the chain which bound her to the past. 
In another month a change still greater would probably take place 
— ^when she had revealed her knowledge to Reginand; then, in- 
deed, " all things would become new." 

CHAPTER XLin. 

HERBERT had gone. The dull and shortening days of No- 
vember were gliding fast away. Laura's working hours 
were unavoidably restricted, yet the number of her pupils increas- 
ed; and, but for her uneasiness respecting Winnie and the dread 
with which she anticipated her denoument with Reginald, the som- 
bre season would have been very happy, with peace in the present 
and hope in the future. 
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As it was, nothing could long cloud the lasting joy with which 
she looked forward to her union with Denzil • and she proved a 
most willing and sympathetic Usteiier to Mrs. Crewe's various and 
rambling recollections of her son's childhood, youth, and adoles- 
cence. . 

Meanwhile Winnie did not write, and the only news Laura re- 
ceived of her was from the dowager Mrs. Piers, who came up to 
town for a few days* shopping and called upon Laura. She said 
her son and his wife had left Vienna and intended to return by 
Munich and Nuremberg to Paris, where they would probably make 
a short stay ; that Winnie was a very bad cori'espondent, and that 
she (Mrs. Piers) feared her daughter-in-law was subject to nervous 
attacks, similar to what had almost cost her her life last spring. 

"I am sure there could not be a more amiable, easily-pleased 
creature than young Mrs. Piers during the months she passed in 
my house," said Mrs. Crewe, who assisted in a stately manner at 
this interview. She had an unavowed antipathy to Mrs. Piers, 
and rather enjoyed contradicting her. " Perfectly reasonable and 
unselfish ; and I must say it is not every man who has Mr. Piers's 
luck, an d can pick up a pearl as soon as he throws away a diamond. ' ' 

"Really, dear Mrs. Crewe, you are quite poetical," said Mrs. 
Piers, taking refuge in lofty coldness against ^is masked battery. 
" Pray, Laura, do you know if Mrs. Trent is in town ? " 

" She was not when I called there about ten days ago, but was 
expected this week, I think." 

" I should like to have seen her before I leave. I am going to 
Westmoreland the day after to-morrow. Poor Sir Q-ilbert is far 
from well ; he has fallen back a good deal since they left Franzins- 
bad. Helen is very anxious I should go to her." 

" Very natural," said Mrs. Crewe, with an air of approbation 
that irritated Mrs. Piers. " There can be no comforter in trouble 
like a mother." 

" Of course," returned Mrs. Piers. " Pray, Laura, how is your 
excellent guardian ? " 

Laura made a suitable reply, and then asked the date of Win- 
nie's last letter to her mother-in-law. 

" Oh, I have not heard from her since just after Helen left them ; 

then she wrote a rather hasty, imprudent letter. But I am no mis- 

I chief -maker, and I never intend to say a word about it to Reginald 

I — poor fellow ! he has his troubles, fair though his lot may seem. 

God forbid I should increase his irritation." 

Laura's heart beat high at these words. She longed to ask Mrs. 
Piers boldly if th^ letter touched on Madame Mosczynski ; but tl le 
dread of Mrs. Crewe's eager curiosity and endless comments held 
her back. She could not expose this spot upon Winnie's bright 
seeming of prosperity and success to the uncompromising investiga- 
tion of such eyes as her future mother-in-law's. 
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"You surprise me," she said, quietly. " Winnie used to be tlie 
best-tempered and least exacting of mortals, and always seemed to 
appreciate you sincerely. At this distance one cannot understand 
how things really are, or what misunderstandings may exist. I 
cannot believe that she wrote hastily to you without at least think- 
ing she had good cause." 

" You are very loyal, Laura. I cannot enter into particulars now ; 
but you would be surprised if I did ; at any rate I shall be well 
pleased to be in the North when they pass tlirough London. Indeed, 
I am very anxious about Sir Gilbert, and though his estate being en- 
tailed must go to that cousin of his. Captain Howard Jervois, there 
will be large savings for Sybil, and one never knows how so crotch- 
ety a man may dispose of them. He has made about four wills al- 
ready, and may make four more. The Jervois j ointure is miserably 
insufficient ; but most men think women can Hve upon air." 

" Exactly so," remarked Mrs. Crewe, who was burning to know 
what emhrouiUement lay hidden under Mrs. Piers's mysterious hint. 
" There is no better test of a man's principles and sense of justice 
than the way in which he disposes of his property." 

" No doubt," returned Mrs. Piers, rising. " I really must go," as 
if they were making violent efforts to keep her. " I have a hundred 
and oue things to do before dinner. And you do not think there is 
any use of my going to call on the Trents ? G-ood-morning, Mrs. 
Crewe — good-morning, Laura — my best regards to the Admiral," 
etc., etc. 

" "Well, Laura, you may say what you Uke," said Mrs. Crewe with 
much decision, as that young lady returned from seeing Mrs. Piers 
to the door, " but I consider it a downright misfortune to have such 
a mother-in-law. She is a disagreeable, conceited, cross-grained 
cat, and Winnie deserved a better fate than to fall into such hands. 
She will just make mischief between husband and wife. Tell me, 
my dear, what do you think she was driving at about the * hasty let- 
ter ' ? I hope Winnie gave it to her properly, for she has a spirit of 
her own. And to hear her speculating on her son-in-law's will be- 
fore the breath is out of his body — it is really shocking I What do 
you think she meant, Laura ? — I mean about the letter ? " 

" I cannot imagine ; some trifle I dare say. But I really thought 
Winnie was on very good terms with Mrs. Piers ; she always seemed 
very nice towards her. I do not suppose there is much the matter." 

" I am not so sure," said Mrs. Crewe with a profound air. " We 
all know that from small beginnings noble structures rise — ^I do not 
mean that exactly, but you know what I mean. Ah, my dear Laura, 
I am glad to think that you will have a very different mother-in-law 
and a very different husband, though he may not have a grand place 
and five lliousand a year." 

"So am I, dear Mrs. Crewe," said Laura with a bright smile. 
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" Not that I believe Reginald is a bad husband — ^I am sure he adores 
Winnie ; but I shall be glad to have a good long talk with her when 
she comes." 

" Ah, that shows me you do not think all is gold that glitters in 
her case. I know life too well to be easily deceived. Well welL 
time wiU show." ■ 

m 

• ••••••• 

Laura*s uneasiness took larger and more indefinite proportions 
after this conversation. She feared she knew not what, yet all her 
forebodings centred round the graceful image of Madame Mosczy n- 
ski. Where had she gone when she cut short her visit to Dairys- 
f ord, and left her uncle's house without a mistress ? What was the 
source of that mysterious allusion in Winnie's last letter, " You may 
judge of how happy I have been " ? It would soon be three weeks 
since she had written, and still no reply. Every morning she came 
down hoping to find a foreign letter awaiting her on the breakfast 
table, and every morning 3ie was disappointed. So she tried to 
persuade herself that no news was good news, and that if Winnie 
were in grief or difl&culty she would infaUibly turn to her early 
friend. 

Thus a certain assurance crept over her, and she waited with 
renewed patience the moment that was to explain all. 

One afternoon in the last week of November Laura had reached 
home after a long morning's work, having two classes in different 
schools to attend to that day. It was duU and cold, and snow had 
begun to fall before she reached home. With a pleasant sense of 
labor acconaplished and rest earned, Laura changed her dress and 
removed her damp boots, intending to allow herself an hour's con- 
genial reading of an article on Art in the Fortnightly^ as soon as Mrs. 
Crewe would allow the lamp to be lit, until which time she had her 
knitting for which she required hardly any light 

The dining-room was unoccupied when she entered, save by 
Topsy, who was sleeping in a favorite arm-chair ; a good fire glowed 
and gleamed in the grate, contrasting pleasantly with the gloom 
and slow-falling snow-flakes outside. The room, though neither 
richly nor abundantly furnished, had an air of cornf ort and refine- 
ment. 

" I wonder where Mrs. Crewe is," thought Laura, as she drew a 
low easy-chair near the fire and looked round for her work-basket. 
She had come in with a latch-key, and had not seen any one ; she 
had knocked at the Admiral's door, and receiving no answer con- 
cluded that he too was out. " I hope he has his umbrella and cache- 
nez" was her next reflection, as she walked to a table in the oppo- 
site corner where she descried her basket. " He is not nearly so 
strong as he was last winter." 

As she put out her hand to take her work she noticed that a small 
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card lay beside it, and on it was printed the words, " Colonel Courte- 
ney Bligh, Junior, United Service Club." 

Laura stood still for a moment or two gazing at this morsel of 
pasteboard, lost in conjecture. What could have induced a man of 
his style, habits, ideas, to call upon her ? She was utterly out of his 
line. Nothing short of a direct commission from Winnie could 
have sent him so far from his usual haunts as Leamington Road. 

Still holding the card, Laura took her knitting and returned to her 
chair. How vexed she was to have missed him ! She was incHned 
to write him a note, asking if he had any special commission from 
Winnie, and appointing a time to receive him if he had. While she 
mused Mrs. Crewe came in — Mrs. Crewe in one of her best caps, a 
lace fichu, and her gold chatelaine was at her side, certain indica- 
tions that some one or something unusual was expected. 

" Oh ! you have found the card, have you ? " she exclaimed as 
she entered. " Who is he, my dear ? I never heard of him before." 

" He is a friend of Reginald and Winnie's ; I have met him with 
them. I suppose he has some message for me. ' ' 

" Collins says he is a * grand gentleman,' and came up in a han- 
som. I had gone round to the butcher's. I must really leave those 
people, Laura; the leg of mutton this morning was quite two 
ounces short weight I just begged them to remember that I have 
scales in my kitchen — and don't you ever be without them, my dear, 
when you have one. What was I saying ? Oh, yes, I had just 
gone round to the butcher's, and when I came in I found CoUins 
open-mouthed about this * grand gentleman,' as if she did not see 
the most perfect of gentlemen every day of her life. It must have 
been about one o'clock. He was dreadfully disappointed not to find 
you, and asked when you would be in ; and when CoUins said at 
three she thought, he said he would call about that time, as he 
wished particulairly to see you. So I have put myself a little to 
rights, as I do not think it quite the thing for you to receive a man 
of that description by yourself." 

"Thank you," said Laura, mechanically, while she ran over a 
wide range of possibihties in her mind as to the motive of this visit. 
She was startled and full of a fearful looking-for of evil ; and while 
she pondered, and Mrs. Crewe swept to and fro, putting the chim- 
ney ornaments straight, brushing up the fireplace, etc., a loud ring 
set Laura's heart beating. The next moment Collins opened the 
dining-room door, saying in an audible voice, " The gentleman for 
Miss Piers, 'm," calling forth an indignantly murmured " Ill-man- 
nered creature ! " from Mrs. Crewe ; and Colonel Bhgh entered 
with the indescribable ease and courteous bearing, at once simple 
and unassuming, which mark a man of the world, accustomed to 
associate on terms of equaUty with men of all grades. 

A tall, well-set-up man, with a somewhat soldierly carriage, an 
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acquiline nose, light brown, short, crisp hair, and long red mous- 
taches, Hght eyes of no special color, watchful and variable in ex- 
pression, but looking you honestly in the face. 

A rough, warm morning suit of incomparable fit, faultless gloves 
and boots, completed the figure that stood bowing before Laura. 

" I am very sorry I was not at home when you called this morn- 
ing, to save you the trouble of coming again," said Laura, smiling 
and coloring slightly. 

" It is no trouble to me," returned Colonel Bligh in a wonderfully 
soft voice for so big a man. " I have stayed in town to-day ex- 
pressly to see you." 

" Indeed ! Let me introduce you to Mrs. Crewe." 

Another deep bow and then Colonel BUgh took the seat indicat- 
ed to him, and, glancing quickly at Mrs. Urewe, said in his usual 
quiet tone, " I saw our friends in Paris yesterday, and I J)romised 
Mrs. Piers to see you." 

" Ah I how is she ? " cried Laura, her eyes lighting up. " She 
has not written for such a long time." 

" Why, that is her complaint against you I I told her I thought 
there was % mistake somewhere." 

" She has not written to me since they left Vienna." 

" That's strange," said Colonel Bligh, looking straight into the 
fire. " Then you do not knowlthat the little fellow, the baby, is iU ? " 

" I had no idea of it." 

" How extraordinary," exclaimed Mrs. Crewe, who had arranged 
herself imposingly in an arm-chair. " I assure you. Colonel Bligh, 
young Mrs. Piers and Laura were always like sisters. Indeed, so 
long as she was in my house we were like one family, and a very 
happy family, though I say it." 

"No doubt," said he, politely. " I have often heard Mrs. Piers 
speak of her stay with you ; and as to Miss Piers, it is a regular 
case of Orestes and Pylades, by Jove I WeU, I am sorry to say the 
little fellow is very ill ; I had not seen Mrs. riera for two or three 
days, so yesterday I called to say good-bye. She came down and 
asked me to see you, and say she had written to you to come to 
her if you could, as she was so alone. You see, a man is of little 
or no use in such a case. I do not think Mrs. Piers has any inti- 
mates in Paris — except, of course, Madame Mosczynski." 

" Madame Mosczynski ! " repeated Laura, feeling stupefied with 
a sudden sense of evil. 

" Ah I Princess Mosczynski," said Mrs. Crewe, with an ineffable 
air. " A very charming person." 

"Exceedingly charming," returned Colonel Bligh, slightly ele- 
vating his eyebrows, " but not exactly — a — sick nurse." 

" What I " cried Laura. " Did Winnie want me to help her with 
the baby ? " 
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" So I understood ; and I think she was terribly cut up that you 
neither wrote nor came." 

" Came I Oh, I am ready to start now I Do tell me the truth 
— ^is Winnie very, very unhappy ? " 

" She is of course anxious and uneasy," returned Colonel BHgh, 
with another glance at Mrs. Crewe, who had risen to ring the bell. 
Laura was silent, thinking " He has more to tell me — but does not 
like to speak out." 

" Really, the negligence of servants is intolerable," cried Mrs. 
Crewe ; " I must call to CoUins to bring the lamp," and she moved 
towards the door. Colonel Bligh started to his feet, first to open 
it and then to close it carefully after her ; returning to the fireplace, 
he stood looking down into Laura's face with a keener look than 
she thought his face could assume, and pulling his long moustaches. 

" I scarcely know the exact scope of my instructions," he said, 
after an instant's pause ; " but I think I may venture to say that if 
you really care about your cousin, now is the time to be with her 
— no one ever needed help and sympathy more ! Q-o to her at once, 
if you possibly can. When you reach Paris you will see how mat- 
ters are, and your sense and tact — you see I have heard a good deal 
of you — ^may put them straight, if it is still to be done." 

" I will go at once," said Laura, pressing her hand on her heart, 
yet speaking with grave composure. " But, Colonel Bligh — ask 
me — suggest it before Mrs. Crewe solely on account of the baby." 

He bent his head, and before he could speak again Mrs. Crewe 
re-entered. * * We shall have a light in a moment, '^ she said. ' * Pray 
sit down, Colonel Bligh; do not run away so soon; you have not 
told us half the news." 

" Thank you ; I have just ventured to urge Miss Piers to start 
as soon as possible. Mrs. Piers wrote last Friday, nearly a week 
ago, and is almost stupefied by disappointment at receiving no an- 
swer. The child is in a very critical state, and she is alone." 

" Certainly, I am sure dear Laura will go. The Admiral can 
have no objection. It is shocking weather for traveUng. When 
the dear infant is better, it will be interesting to see Paris." 

" When can you start ? " asked Colonel Bligh, who seemed rest- 
less, earnest, and altogether unlike the careless, jovial man-about- 
town Laura took him for. 

" It is nearly four o'clock," she said, rising to look at the pendule 
as Collins entered with a lamp. " There is an evening train, is 
is there not, by Folkestone and Boulogne ? " 

" The tidal train leaves Charing Cross at eight-thirty this even- 
ing," returned Colonel Bligh with suspicious readiness, " and allow- 
ing for stoppages, you wiU reach Paris about nine to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

" This evening I '* almost screamed Mrs. Crewe. " It is impossi- 
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ble. You cannot pack up in time ; and that tiresome woman has 
not sent home your new winter dress ; and no one to see you oft' 
or to escort you. Excuse me, Colonel Bligh, but this dear girl is 
especiaUy under my care. I could not let her travel alone. ' ' 

" Dear Mrs. Crewe, there is no help for it. I must go — I will 
start by the tidal train this evening, Colonel Bligh." 

" K you will allow me, I will be at the station to see you off, and 

Eut you in charge of the guard. There is really nothing to fear 
:om such a journey, Mrs. Crewe. Ladies' cabins and compart- 
ments all the way through. Examination of baggage a mere farce, 
especially at this season. Here is the address. Piers has put up 
at a private hotel not known to the general horde of Bnghsh trav- 
elers — Hotel St. R — , Rue de Pyramides ; but I will give you full 
directions when we meet this evening." 

" Thank you very much." 

" But, Laura, my dear " 

" I will leave this house at seven to insure being in good time," 
continued Laura, laying her hand kindly but imperatively on Mrs. 
Crewe's. 

" You really are a trump," cried Colonel Bhgh. " I told her you 
would come, though I felt by no means sure." 

" How could she doubt me ? " said Laura. 

" Your silence," began the Colonel ; then interrupting himself, 
" But I will not stay to prevent your preparations. You will find 
me waiting you at Charing Cross somewhere about eight to eight- 
fifteen.'* 

** Will you telegraph to Winnie that I am coming ? " asked Laura. 

" Telegraph ? " — a moment's hesitation — " yes, yes, of course I'll 
telegraph. And now I wiU wish you good-morning. Do not be 
uneasy, Mrs. Crewe; I assure you there is no difficulty whatever 
on a so much traveled route. I would offer to escort Miss Piers 
myself if I thought there was." 

" I have not the slightest hesitation about traveling alone." 

" We must abide by what the Admiral says," added Mrs. Crewe. 

" Q-ood-bye then for the present" 

" Gk)od-morning, Colonel Bligh." 

" Q-racious goodness, Laura ! " exclaimed Mrs. Crewe the instant 
they were alone. " This is really a wild-goose chase. 1 am sure 
no one feels more for poor dear Winnie than I do, for I well know 
what it is to lose a precious infant, though I am thankful now to 
think they are safe from the miseries of this wicked world. But 
she has her husband, and a first-rate nurse, and everything money 
can buy. Why she wants to race you off^ in the snow and cold and 
wretchedness of a bad November I cannot understand — just the 
selfishness of prosperity. She never sends for you except when she 
is in trouble — never for pleasure or company." 
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" Dearest Mrs. Crewe," interrupted Laura, who had seated herself 
at that lady's writing-table and was scribbUng rapidly, " what 
money have you in the house — can you spare me three pounds ? " 

" Yes, I can do that much. But how do you think Denzil will 
like your gaUivanting off in this manner ? Really, Laura, you 
ought to consider " 



I have no fear of Denzil's disapprobation. He would be the 
first to start me off. Will you kindly see to these notes being post- 
ed, and " 

" Oh, yes, of course. Really, the headstrong self-wiM of young 
people is amazing — ^you do not pay the smallest attention to my re- 
monstrances ; you have just lost your head, Laura. And what will 
you travel in ? Your waterproof is quite shabby, and your winter 
jacket a last year's concern, and to go among these grand high-fly- 
ing people in your old things shows, I think, a little want of proper 
spirit" ^ 

" Dear kind friend," cried Laura, starting up and throwing her 
arms round her, " do not contradict me ; my whole heart is bent on 
this journey, and when I return I shall have so much to tell you." 

"Well, well,'' returned Mrs. Crewe, always mollified by a hug 
and a kiss, " I am a fool about you, Laura ; you do what you like 
with riie. Be sure you wrap up well. To think of your being out 
on the stormy sea all alone in the dark ; and as ill luck will have it I 
have not a morsel of anything in the house to make sandwiches of. 
I will send ColUns out for a half a pound of ham this moment'* 

Mrs. Crewe hastened in search of Collins, and thenceforward be- 
came more active in furthering Laura's preparations, albeit com- 
plaining all the time. 

About five the Admiral came in, and Laura ran up to his room to 
explain matters. He was a good deal exercised by this sudden 
change of front, and, like Mrs. Crewe, raised many objections to 
Laura's traveling alone. But something in her ardent resolution, 
the controlled eagerness, the tender haste which pervaded her man- 
ner, carried him away also ; and a Httle past seven o'clock she found 
herself ready for the road, her portmanteau packed, her traveUng 
bag replenished, and her purse sufficiently fortified, while Collins 
stood in her bonnet and shawl, as she had come from fetching a cab, 
at the front door. 

The Admiral had almost put on his coat to accompany his ward 
to the station, but she dismissed him eagerly. Reginaid's friend, 
Colonel Bligh, had promised to meet her and do all that was 
needful ; the Admiral need not run the risk of taking cold while 
waiting for an omnibus, nor the expense of a cab to return. 

She was feverishly anxious to have a few uninterrupted words 
with Colonel Bligh, who impressed her as knowing more than he 
liked to say. But at last she was off, escaped from the Admiral's 
last injunctions, from Mrs. Crewe's voluminous embrace. 
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She was not nervous or cast down, rather strung to courage and 
composure ; she felt in some impressive, unreasoning way that the 
moment of action was close at hand, and that all uncertainty would 
soon be at an end. If only she could spare Winnie some suffering, 
if she could save Reginald's reputation. 

Lost in active thought, the long drive from Westbourne Park to 
Charing Cross seemed quickly accomphshed, and it was with a 
sense oi comfort and protection she recognized Colonel Bligh stand- 
ing among the porters at the entrance of the station. 

** You are quite up to the time, Miss Piers," he exclaimed, as he 
handed her out and gave her luggage to an already subsidized por- 
ter. " We will get your ticket and see the luggage weighed, then I 
shall have a few minutes to speak to you." 

This accomplished, he led Laura to a remote sofa in the general 
waiting-room. " I am greatly relieved to see you fairly on your 
way to Mrs. Piers," he said ; " she wants you terribly. By the way, 
I did not telegraph." 

" Why ? " asked Laura, with an odd feeling that she knew he 
would not. 

" Oh, well, I had my reasons. It would not hasten your arrival, 
and she will perhaps be less disturbed. But tell me, do you know 
Madame Mosczynski ? " 
" Very Uttle." 
" Do you admire her ? " 

" No. I have a curious feeling of unreasonable repugnance to 
her." 

" Ha I then I suppose she wiU not bamboozle you, and I need not 
be afraid to say that she is the devil's own intrigante. In short, I do 
not understand her myself. I am not strait-laced, but there are 
things I cannot swallow. You will judge for yourself, however ; 
and — and — I say — Miss Piers, would you mind writing me a line ? 
— to the club, you know — just to say how you find Mrs. Piers is go- 
ing. I saw a good deal of her at Vienna, and, by Jove I she is an 
angel ! I never met a woman like her. You will not mind sending 
me word if the little fellow pulls through ? " 

" I will write to you if you wish," returned Laura, unhesitating- 
ly ; " but I hope you will see us all soon in London." 

" So do I. I wish Piers had some friend who could just put him 
straight, or say a * word in season,' as the parsons call it." 

" Could you not offer him the advice you think he needs," said 
Laura, looking curiously at him. 

" Who ? Me ? No, by Jove ! I am the last person he would 

listen to, but " 

" Now then for the Folkestone train! " cried a porter, putting 
his head into the waiting-room. 

" Grive me your bag. Miss Piers ; will you not have a glass of 
sherry ? Qtet you one in a moment, lots of time." 
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Laura declioeci So Colonel Bligh placed her carefully in the 
carriage, seeing that the foot- warmer was t^arw, that her shawls 
and wraps were comfortably arranged, and then held a private con- 
ference with the guard, who came to the carriage and promised most 
emphatically to " look after the young lady." Then the whistle 
sounded, Colonel BHgh shook Laura's hand cordially and said, 
" You will be sure to write," stepped back and raised his hat as the 
train moved out of the station at rapidly increasing speed, dashing 
away into darkness and the unknown future. 

Busy thought and the patience of a strong spirit rendered the 
journey less tedious and fatiguing than she expected ; the dimin- 
ished number of passengers at that untoward season made the few 
difficulties of the well-worn route less difficult. At last, in the dim, 
cold Ught of a drizzling morning, Laura found herself at the " Gare 
du Nord," somewhat puzzled and stunned* by the vociferations of 
guards, douaniers, porters, and cocherSj in a tongue which, however 
well known grammatically, was orally unfamiliar. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

LONDON is not so much spoiled by gloom, damp, and drizzle as 
Paris. To the beautiful ricmt capital of " la belle France " sun- 
shine is essential, and bad weather mars her loveliness, as a fit. of 
the sulks or a burst of shrewish temper spoils the fair face of a 
pretty woman ; whereas London, throbbing with the strong pulse 
of business life, sombre, mighty, loses little of its characteristics in 
an " even downpour," a shroud of fog, or a shower of sleet. 

Paris had been to Laura, as it is to most vivid imaginations, the 
object of many a day-dream. To see that queen of cities, to wan- 
der through her galleries and museums, to visit the various scenes 
of the mighty drama enacted there nearly a hundred years ago, 
when the new era then inaugurated was brought forth in the des- 
perate throes of more than one generation and baptized with fire 
and blood, had long been a cherished desire ; and here she was 
driving over the wet, slippery asphalt pavement, scarcely conscious 
that she was in the famous city, so absorbed was she by the idea 
that in a few minutes more she should see Winifrid, her pupil of 
early days, her protegee, her friend, her rival, her always earnestly 
loved Winnie. In what plight should she find her ? and how 
should she be received by Regmald ? 

The way seemed endless, and she felt faint with apprehension 
and excitement when the fiacre drew up at the entrance of an hotel 
near the Tuileries Q-ardens. 

The estabhshment was en papillotes at that early hour ; two gar- 
fons in their shirt sleeves were sweeping the entrance haU and stains, 
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s lady in a dressing-gown was looking through a huge aocount- 
book in the bureau, and a newsboy with a huge bundle of papers 
under his arm was talking to a man of imposing appearance 'who 
had not yet found time to shave. This last personage approached 
the fiaxfrt as it stopped opposite the entrance, and in answer to 
Laura's questions replied, " Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Piers and suite were 
in the house ; but they were not yet visible ; indeed, he feared 
Mrs. Piers could not see any one. A great misfortune had just 
happened, the poorhttle baby died the night before last^ and mad- 
ame was inconsolable." 

" The baby dead I " cried Laura, overpowered by this neivs. 
" This is terrible 1 Tell Farrar — tell Mrs. Piers's maid that I am 
here, and let me have a room as near Mrs. Piers as possible." She 
gave the head- waiter, as this personage proved to be, a card with 
which she had provided herself 

" Ah 1 Mees Piers," said the man, reading her name. " Oh I par- 
don, mademoiselle, par id, this way, mademoiselle," and he led her 
up more than one flight of stairs to a rather dingy, but well-fur- 
nished bedroom. " I will call the femme de chambre, and have a fire 
lit What will mademoiselle take for breakfast ? ' ' 

" Thank you. I must see Farrar before anything." 

" I will send for her at once ; she is not yet up." 

While he went away Laura removed her hat and cloak, and gazed 
with tear-dimmed eyes at the femme,de chamhre Ughting up the fire. 

The poor dear little baby dead ! The tender life but scarce 
begun so soon cut short I What a blow to Winif rid I Surely such 
a grief would draw Reginald closer to the bereaved young mother I 
She waited with infinite impatience until the lady's maid should 
make her appearance, and noted in a vague, half-unconscious way 
the foreign look of the room and its furniture, the heavy velvet- 
covered sofa and f auteuils, the lace curtains hung close against the 
glass of the windows, the tall vases and pendule on the mantel- 
shelf which almost obscured the looking-glass, the stiflT, uninhabit- 
ed aspect of the apartment. All sense of personal strangeness and 
isolation was swallowed up in her profound compassion for Winnie. 

At last the door opened to admit the maid. "Oh, Farrar!" 
cried Laura, running to her and taking her hand. Then she stop- 
ped and could not bring out another word. 

" Indeed, Miss Piers, I am glad you have come ; my poor dear 
mistress did so watch for you. Ah 1 she is quite broken-hearted. 
She just sat like a statue all yesterday ; we could hardly get the 
dead baby out of her arms. I persuaded her to go to bed last night 
after Mr. Piers left her. Now she is sleeping at last, and I must 
not wake|,her ; but it vnU be a comfort to her to find you here. " 

" Oh, no, do not disturb her. 1 am so terribly grieved for her 
and the poor dear little baby." 
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" And he had grown such a fine fellow, such a beauty I Ah ! 
Miss Piers, it is not for me to speak, but we have been slII wrong 
since that---that Madame Mosczynski turned up at Franzinsbad. 
I never could abide her, and Nurse, she thinks no one ever was so 
grand and good, and what not ; but she is rather an ignorant wom- 
an, is Nurse. You must have some breakfast, ma'am ; I ought to 
have thought of it before, after such a journey, too." 

" I do not feel as if I could eat^ but get me a cup of coflfee and 
a morsel of bread while I wait." 

" Yes, ma'am, I will see to it Oh, how I wish you had been 
with my poor mistress when baby began to get bad ! " 

" There was some mistake about the letter," began Laura, but a 
sudden fit of caution seized her and she stopped, some unaccount- 
able divination suggested silence as to Colonel Bligh's intervention. 

" Then you did not get it in time ? " said Farrar, pausing at the 
door with a somewhat anxious look in her face. 

" No, or I should have been here before." 

" That is odd," said Farrar and she left the room. 

While making a hasty toilette, drinking her cofiee and striving 
to swallow a mouthful or two, Laura thought intensely. She felt 
instinctively there was a deUcate and difficult task before. her ; that 
she must be firm and cautious, but fearless. Farrar's words sug- 
gested mischief, all the more threatening for its vagueness. 

But Farrar soon returned. " Yes'm," she cried, " Mrs. Piers is 
awake, and is just all of a tremble with pleasure at hearing you 
have arrived ; do come, 'm." 

Laura started up, and the next moment crossed the threshold of 
her cousin's room. 

Winnie stood in the middle of it, wrapped in a long dressing- 
gown of white cashmere and lace, her abundant nut-brown hair 
all disordered and hanging loose, deadly pale, her large blue eyes 
dilated with a strange strained, almost stem, look, inexpressibly 
painful to Laura, who, by one of those curious fantasies of mem- 
ory, was carried back by Winnie's dress and attitude to a morning 
years past, when she was the sunny darhng, the spoiled pet of the 
house, the willful, generous, whimsical, tender dictator of the fam- 
ily ; she had come to show her first dressing-gown to her mother, 
and, to prove that it was not too long, had drawn herself up with 
dramatic dignity. The contrast of the " now " and " then " was 
too painful ; Laura's heart swelled with unspeakable compassion. 
" Winnie, dear, dear Winnie I " was all she could say, as she threw 
her arms round her. 

Winifrid was very still; she slowly raised her hands and clasped 
them round Laura's neck, resting her head on her shoulder. " You 
could not come before ? " she said with a deep sigh. 

Glancing round to assure herself that they were alone, Laura 

27 
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exclaimed, " I never had your letter, Winnie — never knew any-. 
thing of your sore trouble till yesterday, when Colonel Bligh call- 
ed. I came as quickly as I could." 

" I knew he would not fail me, nor you either ; " she paused, and 
Laura felt her clasp tighten and her heart beat vehemently. " VVliat 
shall I do, Laura ? What shall I do ? I have nothing left. ' ' 

" How do you mean, dearest ? Yes, of course, you feel desolate 
now ; but in time you will gather strength. Time will bring con- 
solation." 

" You do not know — ^you cannot know," resumed the poor young 
mother. " Ah, Laura^ he was so sweet 1 he began to know me so 
well ; and he had Regmald's eyes — the Reginald I used to love and 
that loved me I" 

" And does love you," said Laura, looking down anxiously into 
the poor dry, strained eyes, feeling alarmed by her feverishness- 
*• Lie down again, dear Winnie, and I will watch by you. You 
are worn out, you scarce know what you are saying ; a few hours* 
sleep would do you so much good." 

" Sleep I I never thought I should sleep again, but I did ; I have 
only just woke up, and everything seems worse. I do not want to 
sleep, or rather, I wish I might never wake. But come and see the 
last of my poor little baby," and letting Laura go, she opened a door 
which led into the child's room. 

He lay so softly fair in the satin-lined coflin- that but for the pal- 
lor of the still rounded cheek, he might have been in the profound 
sleep of infancy. 

Laura's eyes welled over as she gazed at the little marble face, so 
happy in its expression of intense repose. " It is my last look, " said 
the mother, still tearless, with a strange, composed voice. " The 
people will soon be here to take him away — away forever 1 they 
take away the dead so soon here," 

" Oh, Winnie, dear Winnie," cried Laura again, clasping her in 
her arms, " it is terrible to see you like this I If our good, kind 
mother could look upon you now, how heart-broken she would be ! 
she loved you so much." 

Something in the allusion touched a tenderer chord than had yet 
been struck. Winifrid shivered all through her frame, her bosom 
heaved with a mighty sob, and then the blessed tears forced their 
way in a thunder-shower as she burst into an agony of weeping, 
trembling so violently that Laura was frightened, and half led, half 
supported her into her own room. Then when the first force of 
tbis torrent of grief passed over, she persuaded her to He down 
again, promising to watch over her while she slept, and ran for Far- , 
rar to assist her mistress. 

When the long agony of weeping had subsided and Laura thought . 
the mourner had dropped off to sleep, she said softly to Farrar, 
" Where is Mr. Piers ? " Winifrid turned immediately. 
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" He is not up yet I think," she said ; " he has not been well ; " 
then she closed her eyes and lay quite motionless and to all appear- 
ance sleeping, but from time to time a quivering sigh heaved her 
bosom ; at last that too ceased, her features relaxed, and real sleep 
stole over her. 

Laura still kept watch, very weary, and feeling sure there was 
much more to hear. The sort of speechless despair in Winifrid's 
face when she first saw her made a profound impression on her lov- 
ing friend. And where was Reginald ? surely it must be a very 
serious illness that could keep him from his wife's side at such a 
time I True, there was the funeral of his little son — ^that must have 
taken him away. 

How would he greet her ? She had an instinctive presentim ent 
he would not be pleased at her coming. But that was nothing to 
her, she knew ; she felt her mission was to protect Winnie, to bind 
up whatever link was broken between husband and wife. Think- 
ing thus, round and round the same circle, Laura leaned back in the 
deep low chair by Winnie's bed and for a time lost consciousness. 

She was roused by Winnie turning restlessly and murmuring in 
her sleep : then she called " Laura" sharply, and woke up suddenly, 
completely. " What o'clock is it, dear Laura ? " 

" A few minutes past eleven." 

" then he is quite gone 1 If I had not slept I might have had 
one more look at that sweet little face. But he was to have been 
taken away at half-past nine ; do ring for Farrar, she will tell ; " a 
fresh burst of tears, this time gentler and quieter, interrupted her. 

" Ah, Farrar," she exclaimed as her maid came in, "nave they 
taken him away ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, nearly an hour ago," replied Farrar, soothingly. 

" Then it is indeed til over 1 " cried Winifrid, burying her face in 
the pillow, while convulsive sobs shook her frame. Farrar brought 
eau de cologne and water and bathed her temples, and tried to ad- 
minister consolation of the ordinary kind. At last her mistress said, 
hastily, " Thank you, Farrar, you are very kind ; you may go now ; " 
then as she left the room she agcin stretched out her hand for Lau- 
ra's. " You will stay with me," she whispered, " until we go back 
to England, at all events; you are my only friend — I lost everything 
when I lost my boy. ' ' 

" Your husband, dearest, is still left to you, and you must comfort 
him." 

" My husband — oh, yes, my husband 1 I do not forget him," she 
returned with a deep sigh, and remained long silent and motionless; 
then again rousing herself she suddenly began on a subject so far 
removed from the present that Laura was startled. " Do you re- 
member my birthday, my last birthday at the dear old Eeotory ? 
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How we had luncheon in the woods, and my mother gave all the 
school-children tea in the servants' hall ? Poor mother, it was the 
last birthday she was with me 1 Herbert sUpped into the mere, and 
Reginald piilled him out I do not seem to nave any clear recollec- 
tion of Reginald before that day, although I know he used to be 
with us every summer. But that^dkj I thought him so disagreeable ; 
he teased so much about my importance, and seemed to mock at our 
little /^^ and twice he sent me oflF, as I considered rudely, because 
he was talking gravely to you. Do you remember it all, Laura ? " 

" Yes, how well I remember it," said Laura, her eyes filling with 
tears. 

" And now," began Winifrid, then paused expressively, resum- 
ing in a strange, rambling way her reminiscences of her girlish days, 
every now and then breaking off to describe the charm and promise 
of her poor lost baby, Laura answering in monosyllables, or by a 
silent caress, and beginning to feel faint and weary. At length 
Farrar made her appearance, bearing a tray with some food and 
wine for her mistress. 

" Mrs. Piers has not tasted anything since early yesterday morn- 
ing, when Mr. Piers insisted on her swallowing some wine and bis- 
cuit Do try and persuade her to eat a bit, ma'am ; and you must 
be quite exhausted yoursell Luncheon — breakfast as t£ey call it 
here, — is quite ready. Miss Piers must have some refreshment, 
mustn't she, ma'am ? " 

" Oh, yes, yes I I am so selfish in my grief I did not think of you, 
and the long journey you have taken tor me, dear Laura. Go and 
eat ; if you will, I will try too." 

" Very well then ; I agree to go on that condition." 

" Farrar, show Miss Piers the salle a manger." 

" I was thankful to see my poor lady shedding tears at last^" said 
Farrar, who was a somewhat old-fashioned type of Abigail, simple 
and kindly ; " she has had enough to break her heart," she added 
in a significant tone, which Laura perceived but would not notice, 
as she followed Farrar into a small dining-room at the further end 
of along corridor. " Yes, they have laid for two," said Farrar, as 
she opened the door. " Now do, miss, eat something and take a glass 
of wine. The bell is here by the big chair, if you want anything; 
for I must go back to my poor mistress and stay by her ; she is not 
fit to be left alone." 

" Do so, Farrar. When will Mr. Piers be back ? " 

" He will not be long now, ma'am," 

As soon as she was gone Laura sat down and tried to eat She 
had scarcely made her way through a wing of a chicken and a glass 
of Macon, always listening for Reginald, when a door which led in- 
to the sahn opened very gently, and Madame Mosczynski, in out- 
door dress, walked quietly into the room, with the air of being at 
home. 
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I The door was opposite Laura as she sat at table^ and before the 

J ' Polish princess could veil her counten ance in polite blandness, Laura 
caught a quickly controlled flash of utter, angry surprise in her pale 
face and pecuUar eyes. 

Madame Mosczynski was the first to speak, as she advanced to 
the table and rested her hand on the back of a chair. 

" Miss Piers 1 I had no idea you had arrived. How glad I am to 
see you I What a comfort you will be to that sweet, suffering, be- 
reaved young mother I She had almost despaired of y ou. " 

" I fear she had," said Laura, rising courteously, but feeUng on 
guard at all points. 

" Do not let me disturb you," said Madame Mosczynski, softly. 
" Indeed, I will join you. I promised to be with Mrs. Piers during 
the last agony, when the poor little baby was taken away, and to re- 
ceive the sorrowing father when he returned from the funeral ; so 
he will expect to find me. Mrs. Piers was sleeping when I came, 
and continues to sleep, I am glad to hear. I suppose the letter to 
you was delayed or went astray ? " and Madame Mosczynski drew 
over a mayonnaise and helped herself. 

" I suppose so," returned Laura, guardedly ; " but the moment I 
knew my cousin wished for me I set out." 

" I always said you would," said Madame Mosczynski with a 
soft, approving smile. " Only the delay puzzled us ; " she paused, 
and her lips parted again as if to speak ; but she closed them reso- 
lutely. It would not do to ask pointblank how the intelligence 
reached her interlocutor. " Poor dear Mrs. Piers — the dowager I 
mean — she wiU be dreadfully grieved when she gets my letter ; I 
wrote yesterday, at Mr. Piers' s request. She was quite wrapped 
up in her Uttle grandson. You must be very tired after your rapid 
journey, at night too." 

Laura said 3ie did begin to feel a little weary, looking, while she 
spoke, with a dim, wondering sense of distrust, yet of admiration, at 
the elegant figure and interesting though rather inscrutable face 
opposite to her ; comparing her own ordinary traveling dress and 
almost homely aspect, to the recherche elegance of Madame Mosc- 
zynski's winter costume, and wondering if this gentle, courteous 
woman could be the unprincipled intrigante Winnie believed. But 
as she looked and thought, the doubt resolved itself into certainty. 
Yes, there was a something undefinable and repellant in the covert 
watchfulness of those sleepy eyes, in the hardiess of the well-cut 
mouth, when not curved into the sweetness of her conventional 
smile. Was it possible that she was taking advantage of this terri- 
ble time, when Winnie, prostrated with grief, was incapable of re- 
sistance, to force herself into an appearance of intimacy ? "I must 
be cautious," thought Laura, '^ and not commit myself on either 
hand. Winifrid will speak to me ere long." 
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^^ I must see if Mrs. Piers still sleeps," she said, at length, taking^ 
advantage of a pause in the easy flow of Madame Mosczynski's talk, 
as she gave a sketch of the baby's illness and death, in which, witli- 
out asserting anything, she conveyed the idea of naving been the 
stay and comfort of both parents ; " and if she does, I must take 
that opportunity to make my toilette, a matter of necessity after a 
nightjourney. Shall I tell Mrs. Piers you are here ? " 

" No, thank you ; I spoke to nurse, who had just come down- 
stairs from having a little sleep. She was greatly exhausted by the 
long watch, poor woman ; she loved her little nursling so much ! 
She will let Mrs. Piers know." 

Before she could finish her sentence the door by which Laura had 
entered the saMe a manger opened hastily, noisily, and Reginald 
stood in the doorway looking from one to the other with an air half 
surprised, half amused. 

At sight of him Laura's heart beat and her color rose. She went 
forward to greet him, and he met her half way. 

" Ah, Laura, what a good soul you are to come all this way just to 

f)lease Winnie. I always said you were Al — didn't I ? " with a 
ittle familiar nod to the Princess. " This is a melancholy ending 
to the poor little boy," he went on. " Winnie is awfully cut up : 
still she need not have imposed such a journey upon you I She will 
be going back to London in a few days, and you could have seen as 
much as you like of each other." 

"But you know I do not count the cost when I can do anything 
for Winnie," said Laura ; " she has no friend so near as myself. I 
only wish her letter had reached me in time." 

"Well, you have done her good already," said Reginald, as he 
threw aside a loose overcoat, and, sitting down, poured himself out 
a large glass of sherry. " I have just been in to see her, and tell her 
that everything has been as well done as we could manage. She 
had a good cry ; and with all Madame Mosczynski's kind care, we 
never could strike the source of her tears before. I do not know 
what we should have done without Madame la Princesse I " 

" You make too much of my poor efforts," she returned, with a 
curious upward look at him. " Would it not be well to warn Miss 
Piers that your poor dear wife's nerves have received such a shock 
she sometimes shows symptoms of mental alienation ? very slight, 
and no doubt temporary, but the usual marks of * reason tottering 
on her throne ' ; distrust of and aversion to her best friends, those 
whose society was previously most acceptable — myself for in- 
stance ; you would scarcely believe it — she has suddenly evinced 
the strongest aversion to me" 

" This ig terrible I " exclaimed Laura, with unmistakable alarm, 
and looking very straight at Reginald. 

" Oh, you need not take fright," he returned, in an odd, indiffer- 
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ent sort of manner ; " she will come round and be herself again ; 
but in the mean time she will no doubt tell you awful tales, though 
you are such a rock of sense, Laura, you will understand how to deal 
with her." 

" There can be little difficulty in doing so ; we both know every 
light and shade in her character," said Laura, who was greatly im- 
pressed by the change in Reginald. He was looking ill, pale, lan- 
guid, with haggard eyes, a tinge of something Hke mockery in his 
pleasant smile, and a carelessness in his manner widely different 
from his former genial alertness. There was more of an effort than 
usual in his politeness to herself, and she felt keenly that she was 
far from a welcome guest, that there was mischief below the surface 
to which she had as yet no clew. " Characters change a good deal 
with circumstances," Reginald was saying while tliese observations 
suggested themselves to Laura. " I assure you," he continued, ad- 
dressing Madame Mosczynski, " I consider Laura's friendship for 
my wife a sort of triumphant refutation of all that wiseacres have 
said about the fleeting nature of feminine attachments; they are 
quite devoted to each other. How much of it is due to a certain 
aptitude for dominating on one side, and accepting domination on 
the other, is beyond me to calculate." 

" That must be the result of habit," said Madame Mosczynski. 
" Mrs. Piers never gave me the idea of being ready to accept domi- 
nation." 

" I am then the dominating power in our association ? " said Lau- 
ra, with a grave smile. " That is a new position for me." 

" You are much stronger than Winnie, and * behave as sich,' " said 
Reginald, carelessly, pushing away his plate and again filling his 
glass. " But now that you are here, Laura, it will be very nice for 
her to have your company on her journey back. She was quite wild 
to go to England before the poor baby was taken ill. It has been 
all deucedly imf ortunate ; the loss of the little fellow has half turned 
her head. Indeed, I am awfully cut up myself ! Still it will not do 
for me to sit down and weep." 

"I cannot stay long, as you know," said Laura, startled by the 
possibilities shadowed forth in this speech ; " and when she has 
you she can hardly want me." 

" I know, I know," said Reginald, impatiently. " But I have an 
engagement to visit a famous racing establishment near Presburg, 
where I have a chance of picking up some wonderful addition to 
the Pierslynn stud ; so there is no use in my going over to England 
merely to come back again. I can do Winnie no good ; and when 
we meet she will be better, and more indined to attend to her hus- 
band than to nurse her grief." 

Laura had opened her lips to make an indignant reply, feeling- 
alarmed and hurt by the tone of this speech, when a glimpse of a 
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curious look in Madame Mosczynski's eyes, as though she Tv-as 
watching for what would come next, made her pause and say sim- 
ply, " I am always glad to be of use to Winnie, or to you, and, as she 
is awake, I will go to her now." 

She rose and left the room as she spoke ; but closing the door 
hastily, caught her dress in it Opening it to free herself, the words 
" surprised," from Madame Mosczynsfi, and " infernal nuisanoe," 
from Reginald, caught her ear. 

Was she the infernal nuisance ? That was little matter. This 
intention to let Winnie return to England alone was a symptom of 
estrangement that thoroughly alarmed her ; so did Madame Mosc- 
zynski's subtle hint respecting temporary alienation of mind, one of 
those poison drops which might work incalculable evil Laura 
thrilled for a moment with the idea that even she herself might 
have been put on a wrong scent had it not been for Winnie's revela- 
tions in London. Now she was forearmed, and resolved not to let 
Reginald leave his wife without some attempt to open his eyes to 
the selfish indifference of his conduct. " How changed he is ; how- 
ill he looks I " she thought, as she paused at Winifrid's door. 
" Things are not what they should be ; but I must be cautious, and 
wait till Winnie speaks before I attempt to interfere." 

CHAPTER XLV. 

IT was the third day after the poor little baby had been laid in its 
last resting place, and the mother's first vehement grief had 
settled down into deep, silent sadness. Laura had vainly attempted 
to interest her in various subjects, and urged her at least to write to 
her mother-in-law, from whom she had received a long, tearful let- 
ter f uU of affectionate sympathy. 

Winifrid rejected all suggestions, and entreated Laura to write 
to Mrs. Piers tor her. " I cannot ; yet I do not like her to be neg- 
lected, and I am sure Reginald will not write." 

" Why ? " 

" Because he never does anything he can possibly help, except to 
amuse himself, and yet he is not happy ; I am sometimes grieved 
for him. What has changed him, Laura ? I often sit and wonder 
when I am alone." 

" But is he so changed, Winnie ? " 

" Can you not see that he is ? He only dined with us once since 
you came ; he cannot bear to be without company. To be sure I 
am dull and wearisome, but that is not my fault He used to be so 
full of kind consideration. I think at times that some spell has been 
laid upon him — that he is not quite responsible." 

" That is nonsense, Winnie dear ; what do you mean ? " 

" I mean that I have quite given up the struggle I was so fierce 
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aad eager about when we parted, Laura. I cannot stand against 
that woman's influence. I suppose there is something wanting in 
myself some power of sympathy, of companionship ; I cannot find 
out what. Once I fancied I was every thmg to him ; I end by being 
nothing." • 

" Are you not morbid and worn out with grie^ dear Winnie, to 
fancy such things ? " 

" Yes, I dare say I am ; but it is not just now these ideas have 
taken hold upon me. Only while I had my baby I had something 
to endure for, to keep up appearances for ; I was determined to 
bear much, everything save one." 

" And what was that ? " 

" To have the society of a bad, treacherous, relentless woman 
forced upon me, in order to shelter her reputation. She has got fast 
hold of Reginald, at any rate for the present. He may weary of 
her, or she of him, or some change may bring him back to me, and I 
do not say I should be hard or unforgiving. Better and more 
charming women than I am, or ever will be, have been deserted 
before this ; but we — /never can feel quite what I did — we shall 
never be quite the same to each other ! " She stopped with a deep 
sigh. 

" Winnie, dear, this is too dreadful * Never * is a terrible word, 
and you say it so quietly." 

" The quiet of exhaustion," she returned, leaning back among the 
sofa cushions, with an air oi unutterable weariness. " If you only 
knew the fiery battle I fought at Franzinsbad and Vienna 1 It is a 
reUef to talk to you, Laura, you are so safe, and I do not want to 
abuse Reginald I He was so dear, so charming to me once I and 
I do not seem to have lost my affection for him, though lately it has 
been rudely shaken." 

She paused, looking out of her large soft eyes as if at some dis- 
tant object 

" Yes, open your heart to me," cried Laura with a sob she could 
not suppress, so deeply was she touched by the hopelessness of 
Winifrid's voice and attitude. 

" You know," she resumed in the same sad monotone, " we were 
all well and happy at Franzinsbad ; that is scarcely three months 
ago, and it seems gone away back into by-gone ages. Helen was 
very kind and pleasant, and Reginald was a little cross sometimes, 
but nothing worth mentioning. Then he went away to a hunting 
party at Graf Wielitzka's place ; I was very glad he had some sport 
after having lost the Pierslynn shooting on my account. He stayed 
longer than I expected, and only wrote twice. I did not mind that j 
he seemed enjoying himseK, and I was happy with Helen. 

" He did not return till two days after she left; then he looked 
ill, and was not quite like himself. 
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" The evening after he came back he was talking very pleasantly, 
describing the shooting and the dinners, where the men evidently 
drank too much, and played too high afterwards, when he suddenly 
exclaimed : * JBy the way, our friend Madame Mosczynski turned 
up at Schfbss Wielitzka ; the Ghrafin is her cousin, and she was a 
hostinhersell' 

" I felt as if I had a sudden stabj I could not speak, and he went 
on : ' Madame Wielitzka is in dehcate health, so she begged me to 
find quarters for her here, she and a little boy of hers ; and the 
Princess with that singing fellow Bariatowski are coming here on 
Thursday ; we must see what we can find for them to-morrow.' " 

" Was Reginald not aware of your objection to Madame Mosc- 
zynski?'* asked Laura. 

"He was; but I then opened my mind fully to him. I did not go 
wild as I did afterwards ; I told him I could not and would not as- 
sociate with this woman. I begged of him to leave the place ; I 
promised that I would do nothing rude and create no emandrCy if 
on his part he would promise to come away within a week after she 
came." 

" Did he promise ? " asked Laura. 

" He did, laughing as if it were a silly whim of mine ; provided, 
he said, I was still in the same mind after the arrival of so pleasant a 
party^ 

" Well, thev came. I fulfilled my part ; though as stiff and dis- 
tant as possible, I did not cvi Madame Mosczynski. Then a dread- 
ful struggle began. I could not induce Reginald to leave ; I had 
almost to stay in my own room to avoid that woman. I had scenes 
with my husband ; I found he was losing heaps of money to those 
dreadful men who are about Madame Mosczynski. I wrote you 
some account of all this, but you never had the letter, it seems. 

" It was a dreadful time I I never knew if I were acting wisely 
or not I felt I was right, and I was perpetually being put in the 
wrong. At last Reginald said one morning that we should start for 
Vienna ; but I had lost hope, I did not seem to care. However she 
did not appear there, and I tried to be friendly with Reginald, and 
sometimes he would be nice and sometimes quite wildly gay ; often 
I feared he drank too much, he had fallen among such dreadful peo- 
ple. After about three weeks we came on here, and found Madame 
Mosczynski installed in the next street Here her audacity knew 
no bounds. I implored Reginald to come home ; then suddenly it 
came to me that I was losing myself in such a struggle, so I gave it 
up ; only I would not see Madame Mosczynski. But when baby 
was ill, and I almost lost my head, she came in and out ; I was 
vaguely conscious of her, and I am sure she gave the people in the 
hotel the idea of being my best friend. I wrote to you ; you did 
not come. One day — the last day — Farrar, who has been such a 
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good kind help all through, rushed to me and said : ' Colonel Bligh 
is in the salon alone ; beg of him to go and see Miss Piers in London ; 
I believe he is going to leave Paris.' I ran to him and had just time 
to say I do not know what, when Reginald came in ; then I was 
back with baby, who soon ceased to cry or moan, and then there is 
a blank till I had the comfort of hearing your voice. Laura, you 
must stay with me 1 " 

" I will ! Winnie, dear Winnie, I think I shall be able to help 
you ; I will venture to speak to Reginald." 

" X ou had better not^" said his wife, despondingly ; " nothing 
can do any good. The night my little darling died he was so kind 
and tender to me (I do not think he cared much about the baby), I 
hoped for a moment that he was going to be himself again ; but be- 
fore he left me he asked me if Madame Mosczynski, who had been 
80 good and interested in me, should get me all that was necessary. 
I only said, * I will not see her, do not let her come near me,' and I 
have not seen her ; and though I, the mother of his boy, am bowed 
to the earth with grief for its death, he can resent tJiat refusal It 
is this that has suddenly chilled me, and makes me doubt if there is 
true love in his nature ; that woman has utterly mastered him. 
People laugh at jealousy ; they say it is mean, narrow. Perhaps it 
is ; a jealous wife excites a sort of contemptuous pity ; but is there 
a more desolate creature on earth than a wife left as /am left, with- 
out hope, without redress ? For if another woman is more charm- 
ing and suitable to my husband, can he help loving her better than 
he does me ? only he ought not, and he shall not^ force her upon 
mej that I will resist." 

She ceased to speak and sat long in dead silence, her eyes closed, 
apparently asleep except for a tremor that occasionally passed over 
her eyelids or her lips. 

Laura was deeply moved both by pity and indignation. She felt 
that she must do something, yet the interference of a third party is 
proverbially worse than useless j but she held a power unknown to 
any one, and she should use it unflinchingly. She curbed the in- 
dignant words which rose to her hps ; it would do Winnie no good 
to denounce her husband. How could Reginald be so cruel, so 
faithless ? Was it that the first dehberate choice of evil so deterio- 
rated his moral nature that he could no longer discern between 
right and wrong ? she could not look back upon all the sorrow that 
had followed on his connection with her and hers without a stir- 
ring of the pulses. She rose and walked to and fro. Winnie slowly 
opened her eyes, roused by the unusual motion. " Tell me," said 
Laura, pausing opposite to her, ^^what is Madame Mosczynski's 
object in risking her character as she does ? She does not give me 
the idea of a woman who would sacrifice much for any one." 

" I think she likes him well enough — he is very nice, you know 
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— and she hates me more than she cares for him ; but, above all, she 
likes his money. Little things have come to my notice, too many 
to tell now ; but I am sure he pays for quantities of things for her. 
She has no money, and is boundlessly extravagant. I believe if 
Reginald was poor she would leave him alone." 

" Winnie, try and put this out of your head for a little while. We 
must endeavor to rescue Reginald if possible ; if we cannot, you 
must) as you say, be patient and endure. Let us get away from 
Paris as soon as possible." 

Winifrid looked up with a dumb sort of surprise at the resolu- 
tion and force which unconsciously expressed themselves in Laura's 
tone. " The sooner the better ; but I am afraid that Reginald has 
some scheme for returning to Austria. H. he lets me go back to 
England witiiout him at such a time, it will be a slight I shall not 
forrive." 

"He will not think of it," said Laura, sitting down beside her on 
the sofa. 

Winnie turned, and, laying her head on her shoulder, heaved a 
long, quivering sigh. " Let me rest here, as I used to do when I 
had been in punishment at home, long ago, if I do not tire you. 
Yes, Laura, he undoubtedly thinhs of it. But I trust he may be 
kept from leaving me, because — I cannot tell you how I dread it. 
It would be a kind of hopeless break. I scarcely know how it 
would affect me. Could the day ever come that I should not wish 
to 866 Reginald ? to have him to myself ? I am so young ; life is 
so long 1 " 

"Life will bring brighter days and happier anticipations," re- 
turned Laura, with a quiet firmness of tone that gave momentary 
comfort to the sorrowing wife. " There is really nothing to keep 
us in Paris. Come out for a drive with me to-day ; it is dry, and 
there is no wind : you want all your strength and courage for Regi- 
nald's sake. Ask him this evening to fix the day of our departure, 
and make all preparations. When he finds that things are in readi- 
niss he will renounce his project of going to Austria or Hungary, 
if he ever seriously entertained it." 

"If," repeated Winnie, and paused. "At least," she resumed, 
" you will not forsake me, for you, you only are left me ; " and she 
burst into a long but quiet fit of weeping,- after which she seemed 
to rally something of tJie courage her cousin advised ; and, promis- 
ing to be ready in half an hour for the proposed drive, went to her 
own room to bathe her aching head. 

Laura had never felt before so heavy a sense of responsibility as 
now weighed upon her. The destinies of these friends, for both 
of whom she felt the truest interest, for one the tenderest affection, 
seemed thrust into her hands. 
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Though not without a certain reliance on herself she trembled at 
the idea of acting on her own unassisted judgment in so deUcate 
and difficult a matter. Yet the only chance of salvation for either 
Winnie or Reginald lay in secrecy and rapid action. 

Winnie must never know that her husband was a felon ; Regi- 
nald must never be degraded in any other save her own eyes. If 
only she could be sure that Holden had kept his counsel I that 
Reginald was safe from any detection except her own 1 The one 
counselor for whom she longed unutterably was Denzil Crewe ; 
and even were he beside her, she could not, must not, betray Regi- 
nald to him. But it was a comfort even to think there was one in 
whose judgment, in whose sound, healthy, instinctive common sense 
she could have such strong reliance. When would she have the 
unspeakable joy of having him near her again ? to speak to, to be 
silent with, to listen to ? near him perfect sympathy made spoken 
communication by no means essential When would the dreary 
days of separation be ended ? How sure she felt that no such 
cloud as darkened Winnie's hfe could ever come between Denzil 
and herself I Their affection had all the depth, fullness, and placid- 
ity which characterize a great river, the volume and force of which 
creates a smooth, flowing current not to be broken or rippled save 
by the mightiest obstacles. Looking back to her brief engagement 
with Reginald, she contrasted the strange unrest and excitement 
of that disturbed interval, with the profound trust, the delicious 
tranquillity, of her present feelings, the delightful anticipation of 
real companionship and perfect understanding when at last Denzil 
and herself should share the same home and help each other in 
every-day cares and duties. 

To enjoy this highest type of love needs a certain degree of ma- 
turity. Youth is still in too sunny a ferment to allow of this clear, 
calm strength ; something of trial, something of experience, are 
requisites for the rich mellowness of a love that is but a deeper, 
fonder friendship, touched by imagination and warmed by an un- 
der-glow of passion. 

" How would Denzil take her action in so important a crisis ? " 
Laura continued to muse. Well, she was sure ; at all events she 
must act on her own responsibUity. He was too far away to be 
consulted, and all must be decided and arranged before his return. 

Here she was broken in upon by Farrar, who announced that the 
carriage was at the door and her mistress ready. 

The air and a change from her own rooms seemed to do Wini- 
frid good, and Laura drew her into conversation on various subjects 
not connected with the absorbing topics of the present. She long- 
ed to tell her of her engagement — this was a matter that she knew 
would effectually draw Winnie out of herself — but she dared not 
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It would complicate everything and tend to alarm Reginald. He 
must not be frightened into recklessness. So she ta&ed of the 
Admiral and Mrs. Crewe, of their delightful visit to the seaside, of 
Dick's improving prospects, and Herbert's voyage. All went virell 
till, luruing into the Rue St. Honor^ a few paces from the comer 
of their own street, Laura recognized Reginald entering the door 
of a small private hotel, which looked nevertheless very recherche 
and well kept 

" There is Reginald I " exclaimed Winifrid, her pale cheek flush- 
ing as she spoke. " Do you know where he is going ? " 

^^ Where ? " asked Laura, mechanically, though she guessed at 
once. 

'* He is going to call on Madame Mosczynski," returned Winifrid . 
"That is her hotel" 

Laura did not know how to answer. " Let us only get him away 
to England," she said, at last. " Ask him to-night after dinner. 
I will slip away and you can coax him to fix the day. Believe me 
all will come right Perhaps you may be mistaken. Are you sure 
Madame Moscz^nski really means to go with him ? It seems too 
daring." Winifrid only shook her head, for Laura's question 
brought them to the door of their hotel. 

There was a bright fire and sqme costly flowers in the sahn which 
had evidently been arranged and put to rights in their absence, 
and Winifrid sat down at once in a low chair near the fire. '* It 
is very doubtful if Reginald will come in to dinner. If he does, 
I will do my best to persuade him to come with me, and fix next 
Wednesday or Thursday for our start. But, Laura, I see you think 
I judge Madame Mosczynski too hardly. Perhaps, were I in your 
place, I should think the same ; but you do not, you cannot, con- 
ceive what she is." 

" Bad enough, no doubt, yet " and Laura paused, a sudden 

idea flashing upon her. 

Winifrid rang the bell. "Do you know if Monsieur dines here 
to-day ? " she asked, when the waiter appeared. 

" I do not, Madame. Monsieur was here about an hour ago 
with the commissionaire who brought these flowers, but he said 
no thing of dinner. ' ' 

" Very well I They are lovely flowers," said Winnie, as the man 
left the room. " It was nice of Reggie to send them. Perhaps he 
will come back to dinner," she added, wistfully. 

Dinner hour approached, however, and he did not appear ; so 
Laura and Winifrid sat down to table without him, and had pro- 
ceeded as far as dessert and coflee, when he came in, still in morn- 
ing dress. 

" Do not disturb yourselves," he said, pleasantly. " I have only 
looked in to ask how Winnie is after her drive. But I have prom- 
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ised to dixiQ with Wielitzka and Latour and one or two others just 
to trifc over our plans. We do not dine till eight. I think you 
seem the better of hawing gone out," he continued, drawing a chair 
to the table and looking at his wife. 

" Yes, liiank you ; I am better. What charming flowers, Reggie ! 
the room looked quite bright when we came in." 

Reginald smiled, and poured himself out some wine. " Where 
did you go ? " he asked, languidly. 

" Into the Bois. Doyou know I feel so much stronger that I am 
quite equal to start for Agland to-morrow I I wish, dear Reggie, 
you would fix the day to leave Paris." 

" You had better settle it yourself with Laura," he returned, in- 
differently. 

" I confess I begin to be anxious to go back, " said Laura. " You 
know I am not quite a free agent" So saying, she rose and left 
the husband and wife together. 

Thete was a minute's awkward silence ; and then Reginald, ris- 
ing, went to the fireplace, and, leaning against the mantel-piece, 
said, " Well, then, when do you propose to start ? " 

" I leave all arrangements to you," returned Winifrid, with a 
slight quiver in her voice. 

" Of course I will do whatever you want in the way of prepara- 
tion," he rejoined, with careless good humor ; " but I cannot re- 
turn to England for a month or two." 

" And you will let me return alone I " exclaimed Winnie with a 
burst of indignation, which shook her from head to foot, but which 
she mastered, while her husband answered, " Don't romance I You 
will have your favorite, Laura, to keep you company ; Laura, whom 
you prefer to my friends." He spoke with cold composure as if 
the glimpse he had canght of her emotion had roused some inimical 
feeling. 

Winnie, conscious that every moment, every word was of im- 
portance, rose and, coming to her husband's side, passed her arm 
through his caressingly. ** Reggie, dear," she said, with a pathetic 
quiver in her voice, " what is any company to me compared to 
yours ? Do not let me go from you now I come with me 1 I fear 
I have been selfish in my great grief, but I will rouse myself to 
make your home pleasant and cheerful. Can I not be your com- 
panion as I used to be ? even though I am not a clever woman of 
the world." 

Reginald looked down into the sweet sad eyes so tenderly and 
imploringly raised to his, and his own softened as he put his arm 
round her and drew her close to him. 

" That you certainly are not," he said, not unkindly, " But at 
IdAst you must have learned that a man need not be the worse hus- 
oand because he is not always tied to his wife's apron string ! I 
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will not stay long — ^I will join you in a month or six weeks at Piers- 
lynn. Why should you grudge me a little pleasure? you kiiO"w 
how readily I gave up the shooting, and all the fun we intended 
to have, to go with you to Franzinsbad. If, indeed, you would 
care to come with us, I am sure Madame Mosczynski " 

" Can you seriously propose such a thing ? " interrupted Wini- 
frid, drawing away from him in indignant amazement " Are you 
so blinded as not to see it is an insult ? " 

" Please yourself," returned her husband, shrugging his should- 
ers. " It is too bad to get so little out of life when ^but there," 

interrupting himself, " do not be a fool, Winnie ; you will do your- 
self no good by making scenes. / do not want to be harsh or un- 
kind if you let me go my own way ; only I do not choose to be held 
up as a fellow his wife can twist round her finger." 

" Are you influenced by so mean a motive ? " exclaimed Win- 
nie, yet struggling for self -con ti'ol. ^ ' Suppose you were weak and 
heart-broken, what would you think oimeiil left you to amuse 
myself?" 

" It is quite different," he said, impatiently. ^' Besides, it is 
business as well as amusement that takes me to Wielitzka's place. 
You know I have set my heart on making the Pierslynn stables re- 
nowned." 

" And I have set my heart on your returning with me, dear Regi- 
nald ; you will not regret it once you are away from Paris. Ai I 
my husband, if you send me from you now, it will riever be the same 
between us again 1 " and she caught his arm lovingly. 

'^ Really, Winnie, this discussion has brought back your color, 
and made you look nearly as handsome as ever. But do not waste 
your energies, my dear girl ! I shall see you off on Wednesday or 
Thursday if you like, and start on my own journey the day after." 

" With Madame Mosczynski ? " asked Winnie in a low voice, 

" Why not ? " returned Reginald, sharply, " if she happens to be 
traveling in the same direction ? " 

Winme stood quite still and silent ; her husband looked at his 
watch. " By Jove I " he said, ^' I shall be late for dinner ; " and he 
walked out of the room without another word. 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

LAURA waited the result of Winif rid's interview with her hus- 
band in no small anxiety, although she did not really fear it 
Reginald might be weak, vain, inconsiderate ; but it was impos- 
sible he could really be so cruel to so fair and sweet a wife as Win- 
nie I one who loved him so truly, so tenderly. Perhaps Winnie 
had somewhat exaggerated his misdoings and those oi Madame 
Mosczynski Probably she was neither a good nor a prudent wo- 
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man. She might have been a Uttle spiteful and imkind towards 
Winifrid ; but that a lady like herself, admitted into, nay, sought 
by what is termed ^ good society,' could be absolutely, vulgarly bad 
in the full acceptation of the word, appeared impossible to her ordi- 
nary common sense. Moreover, Madame Mosczynski seemed 
neimer young nor impulsive enough to make the tremendous sacri- 
fice that an overt liaison with a married man implies. No I if Win- 
nie only had the courage and patience to speak frankly and lovingly 
to her husband all must come right. 

*^ But would she have it ? she was so sore at heart, her stake in 
the game was so heavy, her all on a throw." 

There was no use in thinking about it ; thinking would do no 
good! 

She stirred the fire and threw on another log of wood ; then she 
drew the table nearer, and, taking out a letter received the day be- 
fore from Mrs. Crewe, proceeded to answer it, hoping that, before 
she had finished, she would be able to name the date of her return. 
She was almost feverishly anxious to be back in London, to lay the 
train to the mine she longed, yet feared, to spring. 

Her letter went on but slowly. She paused frequently to lean 
back in her chair, and to think over the plan she had carefully and 
painfully excogitated, and by which she hoped to avert scandal and 
detection from Reginald. Still Winifrid did not come ; yet if their 
interview led to reconciliation and right understanding they would 
naturally take no heed of time. So Laura wrote on. It was more 
than an hour since she had left Reginald and his wife together, when 
the door opened to admit Winnie — Winnie looking unusually well, 
with color in her cheeks, and new brightness in her eyes. She 
closed the door after her and drew a chair to the fire. 

" How nice and comfortable you look ! " she said, quietly. " To 
whom are you writing ? " 

" To Mrs. Crewe," returned Laura, feeling imeasy at this begin- 
ning. 

" Poor dear Mrs. Crewe I TeU her, Laura, we shall be in London 
on Tuesday or Wednesday atfurtherest." 

" I am truly glad to hear it^" cried Laura, turning her chair so as 
to face the speaker. 

" Are you ? Well, under any circumstances I am glad to leave 
Paris, but Reginald does not come with us. I have played my last 
card, Laura." 

" Do not say so. In such a game as yours there is no ^ last ' 
card ! " exclaimed Laura, eagerly. " Do not fix any day. Wait ; 
try again." 

" It is useless ; if I delay, he will leave me here. No, I have 
quite resolved to start either in the morning or evening of Wednes- 
day. Had Reginald asked me to stay, I should have stayed, but hv. 

28 
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did not. I want to get away to London, and then I shall be able to 
think quietly, and decide what to do. Ah 1 what can I do ? " this 
with a burst of irrepressible despair, immediately checked. " I 
suppose I shall find out in time. I shall grow stronger and wiser ; 
and you, you will stay by me, dear ? " She stopped abruptly. 

" W inifrid, dear Winnie, forgive me, but were you patient and 
tender ? " 

" I was, I think I was," said Winif rid, and proceeded to repeat 
the conversation she had had with her husband, in estrange, quiet, 
mechanical way. " Then he said he should be late for dinner, and 
walked out of the room without a look," she concluded. 

" But is this 80 very final ? " 

" r think it is," returned Winnie in the same quiet monotone. 
" He was not cross or unkind in manner. He does not seem to think 
the matter worth exciting himself about ; but he will not give up 
Madame Mosczynski, and — I can do no more." 

"Let us see what to-morrow may bring forth," said Laura, dis- 
mayed, yet not liking to let Winnie give up hope. " As you parted 
wifliout anger, at least open reproaches, I do not despair of the ef- 
fect reflection may produce on Reginald." 

" Reflection 1 when he is with M. Wielitzka and M. Latour; there 
is small room for reflection with such men. But there is no use in 
talking, and I want all my strength. Have you any book that would 
interest me ? I do not want even to think, if I can help it" 

" I have not, dearest Winnie. I came away too hastily to think 
of putting one in my bag." 

** I wish it were not so wet and cold," said Winnie, rising and 
putting aside the curtains to look out, " or we might walk or drive 
somewhere. I feel as if I could do anything but sit still. ' ' 

" It is nearly ten o'clock," said Laura, infinitely distressed yet not 
wishing to admit the fact of Winifrid's despair, " and you have had 
unususi fatigue to-day. Suppose you go to bed, and I will find 
something among the railway books downstairs to read aloud to 
you that may send you to sleep." 

** Finish your letter," replied Winif rid ; " tell Mrs. Crewe we 
shall leave Paris on Wednesday ; and I will look for a book myself." 
She went to the door ; then, turning abruptly, came to Laura, 
threw her arms round her and clasped her tightly. " How good and 
true you are to me I There is no one like you, no one." 

Laura read long, in a carefully monotonous tone, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing Winifrid's dry, strained eyes close in sleep. 
She sat yet awhile in deep thought beside her ; and at length, after 
carefully arranging a night-Ugnt and placing the bell where the 
sleeper could touch it on waking, she stole softly from the room, 
and, calling Farrar, told her her mistress was asleep. But Laura's 
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mental work was not yet over ; while she slowly undressed she re- 
volved a scheme which needed all her courage. 

She saw that it was hopeless to attack Reginald directly, but how 
would it do to speak to Madame Mosczynski ? She might not quite 
know all the serious mischief she was working. Even if heartless 
and unprincipled she might have some regard for her reputation, 
and, after hearing a calm friendly explanation of the true stato of 
affairs, she might see the wisdom at least of declining Reginahl s 
escort. 

It was a difficult and odious undertaking, but worth trying. She 
felt, rather than reasoned, that if the fascinating Princess withdrew 
from the intended expedition Reginald could be more successfully 
dealt with ; but if he deserted his wife now, the breach would be 
hard to heal, while any estrangement between them would terribly 
aggravate the impencfing blow. Yes, she would risk the interview 
with Madame Mosczynski. She might be laughed at for useless 
interference, she might fail ; but if she succeeded, that would repay 
all risks. Besides, Madame Mosczynski was a woman of good 
standing ; surely she would not peril her reputation in the teeth of 
a warning faithfully and temperately set beiore her under color of 
supposing that she was not aware of the view taken by Reginald's 
wife of the state of things. 

Madame Mosczynski was a formidable personage. It was no 
small undertaking to stand face to face with so consummate a wo- 
man of the world, and attack her with weapons from her own armo- 
ry, to use which required trained skill, and this Laura knew she did 
not possess ; but would not the cut and thrust of a brave and honest 
purpose do as well ? Come what might, she would try, and that 
before the next day was past its prime. 

• ••••••• 

The following morning was crisp and clear after the rain of the 
previous night. Winnie was calm and silent — still, as if the fever 
of hope was past How to manage a couple of hours for herself 
alone, was Laura's first difficulty. 

" Have you anything for me to do this morning ? " she asked her 
cousin. 

" No, dear, nothing. What do you wish yourself ? " 

" Well, I should not like to leave I^aris without a peep at the 
Louvre." 

" No -of course you ought to see the pictures, but I do not care 
to go ; JFarrar says there are some things we ought to get before 
we quit Paris. I will take her out with me, and perhaps take a 
little drive in the Bois ; it did me good yesterday.' ' 

It was therefore arranged that Mrs. riers should not wait lunch- 
eon for her cousin, and that Laura should linger as long as she liked 
in the galleries. 
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Laura never thought she could be among pictures, and yet see 
so little of them as on that memorable morning ; she thought over 
her intended visit, and planned her opening speecL Once the sub- 
ject was broached to Madame Mosczyuski her difficulties, at least 
of one description, would be over. Never was an hour and a half 
so long as that which distilled in leaden moments before she per- 
mitted herself to return to the hotel 

" Madame had just driven away," the waiter said, " and left word 
that she would probably not be back till late." 
" Was Monsieur in the house ? " 
" No ; Monsieur was not long gone out." 

" Suppose I find him with Madame Mosczynski, what shall I 
do ? " thought Laura. " I shall not come in now," she said aloud to 
the observant waiter, " I can breakfast on my return ; " and with 
a steady purpose and throbbing heart she passed on to the unobtru- 
sive hotel which Winnie had pointed out as the residence of her 
foe. 

A courtly personage in accurate costume, with the air of an aris- 
tocratic butler, answered her inquiries. 
" Yes, Madame la Princesse was at home." 
" And alone ? " 
" Alone ? yes, quite alone." 

Laura sent up her card, and was inmiediately admitted to a small 
but most comfortably furnished room, sweet with the perfume of 
flowers which were tastefully and liberally distributed on mantel- 
piece and consoles. 

Madame Mosczynski herself stood in the middle of the room with 
Laura's card in her hand, and an expression of sHght,'amused sur- 
prise on her countenance. She had apparently just risen from a 
table strewn with letters and dainty costly appliances for writing. 

Though quite aware of the unpleasantness of the task she had 
undertaken, its difficulties never seemed so formidable as now that 
she stood face to face with the little delicate-looking spiritueUe wom- 
an who confronted her, in a picturesquely-designed morning-gown 
of dark green Indian cashmere, braided with gold, a scarf of white 
Brussels lace draped with careful carelessness over her head, and a 
red camellia thrust effectively between its folds at one side. 

*^Miss Piers," said the Princess, slowly, " this is a surprise, a 
very agreeable surprise ; pray sit down, and tell me to what I owe 
this pleasure." 

She drew forward a chair with a curious smile, partly polite, 
partly defiant, and took a seat herself at the opposite side of the 
fire with her back to the light. 

" I have ventured to call upon you " began Laura, feeling that 

she must collapse, and pass into the conventional nothing of an or- 
dinary visit, under the tremendous ordeal of Madame Mosczynski's 
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peculiar searching eyes, and cool unflinching gaze, unless she men- 
tally nailed her colors to the mast and opened fire directly. 

" Pray do not talk about * venturing,' " said Madame Mosczynski, 
blandly ; " is it my fault that we are not on pleasant terms of ev- 
ery-day intercourse ? How is poor Mrs. Piers to-day ? I was glad 
to find you persuaded her to go out" 

" I think the air and motion did her good." 

" No doubt ; and you think of leaving Paris next week ? " 

" Even sooner, if — but it is of this I have come to speak to you. 
Madame Mosczynski," said Laura, gathering her forces, " I feel it is 
a bold step, you may resent it ;. yet if I could clear away the — the 
sort of misunderstanding which seems to have sprung up between 
my cousin and yourself I think you would forgive me." 

" You are very good," said the fair Pole poUtely and guardedly ; 
" I am all attention." 

" Mrs. Piers wishes to leave Paris," began Laura, her courage 
coming back gradually, " but she does not like the idea of returning 
without her husband. It would convey the idea — of negligence, of 
— in short, separation, if after her sad bereavement he let her go 
home without him." 

" Ah 1 " said Madame Mosczynski. 

" She is under the impression," said Laura, hurrying on with the 
succeeding sentences while the color rose in her cheek, " perhaps 
an incorrect one, that as you are returning to Vienna, or some 
other place in Austria, Reginald intends to travel with you, and it 
is of this I have come to speak. I do not think you can be aware 
how deeply Mrs. Piers would resent such a step. Justly or unjust- 
ly it would seem to her the most open neglect and defiance ; and 
if this is the wife's opinion, you may be sure the world will see with 
her eyes, and judge both Mr. Piers and yourself severely ; at any 
rate the EngUsh world, which is still in a measure yours." 

" What do you wish me to do ? " asked Madame Mosczynski, 
coldly. 

" Make Reginald understand that if he goes to Presburg he must 
go alone." 

" So I am a bugbear to my sweet young friend," said Madame 
Mosczynski with an amused smile, which yet gave Laura a sudden 
sense of having made a false move. " Really, Miss Piers, I must 
congratulate you on the pluck — that is the correct English term, 
is it not ? — ^which emboldens you to come to a woman of my posi- 
tion, and say, * You are taking my cousin's husband from her and 
endangering your own reputation.* You can know very Uttle of 
the world," 

" I dare say," returned Laura with more decision than she had 
hitherto shown. " But I know you are doing mischief of which 
perhaps you are not aware, and I give you the benefit of the doubt 
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by telling you the tnith, and trasting to your sense of right^ to the 
womanliness of your nature, to put a stop to it." 

The Princess looked at her for an instant^ and Laura met her 
eyes with a glance as unflinching. 

" What do you think Mr. Piers will say when I give him a report 
of this flattering visit ? " 

"I cannot guess." 

" Do you think it will make him more pliant, more inclined to en- 
dure the — ^let us say iristesse of a wife peipetually drowned in 
tears ? " 

" If you choose to tell him, why, I have made matters worse, 
and I shall understand the part you intend to play." 

" You are wonderfully attached to Mrs. Piers, are you not? and 
yet whispers have reached me that she played a treacherous part 
towards you. I scarce understand such Christian charity." 

" Mrs. Piers was never anything but true, and I would dare much 
to secure her peace and happiness." 

Madame Mosczy nski looked at the carpet for a while musingly, 
while a curious, subtle smile stole round her mouth. 

" You attribute more influence to me than I possess," she said, 
at length. " I confess Mrs. Piers has roused mej and annoyed her 
husband, by her insolent and persistent rejection of my acquaint- 
ance. I have not been accustomed to such treatment ; and, as Mr. 
Piers possesses to the full the masculine horror of being bored and 
opposed, she drives him to seek amusement in more congenial soci- 
ety. However, I am not implacable, and, as she has wisely chosen 
so good an envoy as yourself, I am willing to make terms." 

" I am no envoy," cried Laura ; " I come here on my own re- 
sponsibility — on my own unsuggested impulse." 

"Be that as it may," resumed Madame Mosczynski, coolly, "I 
will tell you to what I can agree. 

" I have been hesitating between a visit to my uncle at Dairys- 
f ord, or a sejour with some friends who have famous sporting quar- 
ters near Presburg. When Mr. Piers kindly offered to escort ine 
to Hungary — far too agreeable a proposition to be declined — and 
as Mrs. Piers's absurd conduct made Dairysford a less desirable 
abode than it otherwise would be, I decided not to go there. If, 
however, I can be sure of her treating me with civility and allow- 
ing the current of our lives to run smoothly and pleasantly, why, 
I have no objection to the neighborhood of Pierslynn for ihe win- 
ter, and I have no doubt I — we — can persuade Mr. Piers to burn 
his yule log and eat his Christmas pudding in the halls of his an- 
cestors." She leaned back in her chair as she finished speaking, 
playing with the ends of her lace scarf, surveying her visitor wifii 
calm, deliberate contempt 

The audacity of this speech roused the hottest indignation in 
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her hearer. Laura felt her cheeks glow with shame and anger — 
shame that she should sit there and dispute with a hardened wom- 
am — dispute what? Winnie's right to the companionship of her 
own husband — anger that she should dare to propose such a com- 
pact She had indeed made a mistake in attempting to win over 
such a woman, and she greatly feared that when Winifrid came to 
know of her visit she would be terribly vexed and mortified. But 
at least Madame Mosczynski's conduct and avowal would give her 
the right to back up Winnie in her resistance to the intimacy which 
her husband sought to force upon her ; there was nothing left but 
to end the interview, and she rose with a confused throng of an- 
gry, bitter thoughts crowding her brain. 

" I have wasted your time and my own," she said. " You know 
I can promise nothing for Mrs. Piers ; your own proposition — ^your 
own words — justify her conduct. If you are not inclined frankly 
and voluntarily to repair the mischief you certainly have done, 
nothing I can say will make you." 

She turned towards the door as she spoke. Madame Mosczynski 
laughed a low, pleasant laugh. 

'*But, my dear Miss Piers," she said, "is this not 'much ado 
about nothing ' ? " 

The door opening interrupted her, and Reginald Piers came in 
unannounced, and in a leisurely, familiar way. At the sight of 
Laura he stood still, a look of the greatest surprise changing his 
usual indifferent expression to one more animated. 

The Princess laughed again, this time with real merriment. 
" Your entrie is quite dramatic, mon ami. You httle thought that 
I was to have the honor of a visit from your cousin when you left 
me this morning.. Pray do not run away, Miss Piers, the moment 
the bone of contention appears. Let us have the murder out." 

Laura hesitated an instant and then stood her ground. " Yes," 
she said, " Madame Mosczynski, I am quite willing you should tell 
everything to Reginald before me." 

" What the deuce is it all about? " cried Reginald, the color rising 
to his cheek. " What has brought you here ? " 

" A very serious mission," said Madame Mosczynski with quiet 
sarcasm. " Miss Piers wishes to put us all right ; she "vwshes to save 
you from the dangers and iniquity of a journey with so worthless a 
personage as mysell She wishes to enable your very charming 
wife to have her own way in rejecting the friendship of your friend, 
and yet to receive all the same devotion as" though she yielded to 
your wishes; and as to myself, she wishes to see me penitent — con- 
verted from the error of my ways, and finally shut out from contact 
with such pure pearls as her cousin and herself." 

"By heaven, Laura! " cried Reginald, walking quickly across 
the room to the fireplace where he took his stand upon the rug, 
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" you have made an awful fool of yourself I Pray, did Winifrid 
send YOU ? or was it your own unassisted wisdom tliat planned this 
attack?" 

" You are right, Reginald," said Laura. " I have indeed been 
foolish — ^foolish in disputing Winifrid's opinion — ^foolish in believ- 
ing that such homely, narrow views as mine could influence so ac- 
complished a woman of the world as — ^your friend." 

" I hope I deserve the epithet^ dear Miss Piers," said Madame 
Mosczynski, blandly. " At any rate I do not believe that in the 
eyes of my world a journey anywhere with Mr. Piers will injure my 
reputation. It is good for so much. ' ' 

" And do not suppose that such ill-bred meddling will effect any- 
thing except to vnden the breach you seek to heal I " cried Regi- 
nald. " Nothing shall make me forego my intention to show the 
slight civility of accompanying a lady whom I sincerely regard on a 
long, tedious journey, and you may tell my wife so." 

Madame Mosczynski laughed a small triumphant laugh. 

"Yes, Reginald," said Laura, turning very pale, but facing him 
with steadfast eyes. " There is something that may change your 
plans — ^your life. Before you outrage your wife's feelings and risk 
your own reputation, read some letters that were addressed to me 
from Australia by a man who knew you well but is now no more ; 
you will then perhaps admit my right to dictate your conduct in 
this matter." 

As she spoke the light of anger died out of Reginald's face ; he 
made a step forward and then stood absolutely still, a strange, 
dazed, startled look in his eyes. Laura kept the same position ; 
and Madame Mosczynski, raising herself from the attitude of repose 
which she had assumed, looked with no small curiosity from one to 
the other. 

CHAPTJiR XLVn. 

REQ-IN'ALD, after an instant of stunned silence, laughed aloud 
— a harsh, wild laugh. 

" Well done, Laura ; when you unearth a bogie you are right to 
make it big and indefinite. What may these mysterious letters be, 
and from whom ? Do they exist in a day-dream or a nightmare ? " 

" I will tell you all when we are alone," said Laura in a low voice, 
for she was frightened at her own words ; and with a slight bow to 
Madame Mosczynski, who sat upright, holding the arms of her 
chair, as if roused or excited, she left the room. 

It was done then ! The irrevocable words, respecting which she 
had thought and planned so much, had burst from her without pre- 
meditation, almost involuntarily. 

She walked on unconscious of the busy crowd around, the ques- 
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tion perpetually beating as if with an iron hammer on her brain, 
" Have I done ill, or well, for Winifrid ? Have I saved him — tr 
driven him to recklessness ? Have I in any way loosened or con- 
tracted the hold that woman has on him ? When I see him again, 
how shall I bear to look on him in his shame and degradation ? He 
who was so bright — so chivalrous once — my hero — ^my beloved ! " 

Laura was stirred to her innermost depths. But out of the truth 
and tenderness that lay at the root of her character she gathered the 
fruit of courage and resolution ; she had begun, and she must finish. 
If only the shameful reality could be kept from Winnie, if she could 
be left the comfort of loving her husband I If, in the present stage, 
Reginald could be restored to her, she would and could forgive his 
passing infidelity ; but such a st^in as she (Laura) could reveal, 
would it not eat out the heart of love, and leave nothing but an outer 
discolored husk? 

How should she so guide the complication placed in her hands as 
to save all concerned 1 

For the moment she utterly lost sight of Madame Mosczynski. 
She felt instinctively that her words had raised a white terror in 
Reginald's heart that no witchery of woman could exorcise. Pon- 
dering these things she walked on, mechanically avoiding collision 
with those she encountered, but deaf and bhnd to the present. 

She was aware she had reached the hotel ; but with a half uncon- 
scious design to escape contapt and conversation, she passed the 
door and paused at a crossing a little beyond it which led to a gate 
of the Tuileries G-ardens. There was a throng of carriages, and she 
waited for an opportunity to traverse the street. At last she suc- 
ceeded, and had descended the steps of the opposite terrace, still 
harassed by the agitated thoughts she could not bring into order or 
sequence, when a quick step gained upon her, and, looking up, she 
saw Reginald Piers beside her. 

" Laura I I insist on your explaining the extraordinary speech 
you have just made. Madame Mosczynski thinks you a lunatic." 

He was deadly pale, and his eyes looked wild and eager. 

" My explanation involves a long story, Reginald, and one that 
can be told to you alone. Where can I find an opportunity ? " 

" Here I " said he with fierce impatience. " We shall be safe from 
observation and hsteners at the other side of the garden. Come ; I 
am anxious to know what you allude to." 

They walked in silence to the terrace that overlooks the Seine, 
which is generally almost deserted. " Now, " exclaimed Reginald, 
" we are eflfectuafiy alone — speak ! " 

Laura slowly raised her eyes to his. " Reginald," she said, " I 
have known for some time that my grandfather was married. I 
have seen and copied the entry of his marriage in the register of St 
Olave's church. My father was born in wedlock. / am therefore 
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the rightful owner of Pierslynn, and I am determined to assert my 
rights." 

They had stopped beside the wall as if looking into the river 
beyond. 

Reginald drew back a step. His Ups opened, no sound came from 
them ; a wave of color rushed to cheek and brow, and, clenching 
his hands on the light cane he carried, he exclaimed, " Great Gk>d ! 
is this revenge ? " 

" No," returned Laura, sadly ; " it is justice." 

" But how do you mean to prove that the entry in the register 
you have seen is that of your grandfather Geoffrey Piers's mar- 
riage ? The name is not so very uncommon," said Reginald, looking 
intentlv at her, and casting from him the fragments of his cane 
which he had unconsciously snapped in two. 

" Because the fact of the marriage, with the place and date cor- 
responding to the entry, is communicated to the woman in whose 
hpuse G^oflErey Piers and his supposed mistress are known to have 
lodged, and where my father was afterwards bom, in a letter which 
is in my possession." 

" It is a forgery — a falsehood 1 " exclaimed Reginald, hastily, 
scornfully. "No such document exists. How did it come into 
your hands?" 

'* I found it in the keeping of a man to whom I was directed 

by " She paused, almost terrified at making the last avowal 

which would show Reginald that she knew aU his treachery. " A 
letter written just before his death by a man whom you knew — 
James Holden. He told me, what I would rather forfeit many fort- 
unes than know, that you and he together visited the church, and 

examined the register — so — so Ah, heaven, Reginald ! what 

tempted you ? " She broke off almost choked with sobs. 

" Come on." said Reginald, hoarsely : !* we shall be noticed stand- 
ing here." They walked a few paces in silence, then Reginald said, 
in tones that made every syllable a separate curse, " The lying 
traitor 1 How can you believe a word such a fellow would write ? " 

" Reginald," said Laura in a low earnest voice, " it is useless to 
argue. I know my rights and I will maintain them. God knows 
how bitter it is to me to know all this, but " 

" It is all over with me," interrupted Reginald, stopping suddenly 
and sitting down on a bench by which he paused. " I am at your 
mercy." 

He leaned his elbows on his knees, supporting his head on his 
hands, and gazing away into the blank, disgraced future with a 
look of such gloom, such hopeless despair, that Laura's heart ached 
for him. 

" You cannot doubt that I will never be merciless to Winnie or 
to you. Her lot is bound up with yours." 
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" My God, Laura I " cried Reginald, turning to her, " your obsti- 
n acy in refusing to marry me has ruined us both I You would have 
made me a most admirable wife ; you would have kept me straight ; 
you would not have worried my soul out with senseless jealousy. 
By heaven I I never intended to wrong you, Laura. I intended to 
give you Pierslynn and myself into the bargain, for you loved me in 
those days, only I was such a weak, infernal idiot, that I could not 
hold my tongue, and I lost you." 

" Is it possible you can be such a traitor to the sweetest, fairest 
wife a man could have, as, for an instant, to wish me in her place ? 
How can you be false to Acr, even in thought ? How can you even 
temporarily prefer hackneyed witand conventional elegance to h«r 
bright nature and fresh loveliness ? No ; I cannot express the pity 
and indignation I feel for you ; your very senses seem blunted, and 
I loved you so much once, Reggie, that I believe it costs me more to 
tell you this terrible history, than you to hear it." 

" You were always something dififerent from other women, and 
I trust you, Jjaura ; yet hf e is over for me. I wish to Grod I was out 
of it all, and lying at the bottom of the river there ! " he said, bitter- 
ly, as he rose and went to lean over the parapet. " I have never 
known an hour's real happiness from the day you broke with me ; 
though I was wild with joy when I had really won Winnie. She is 
all you say — yet I always dreaded half unconsciously that you 
should find me out." 

There was silence for a few minutes. Laura felt her tears well- 
ing over as she noticed the crushed, cowed look that his whole face 
and figure had assumed. 

At length he roused himself, and, turning round, exclaimed, " If 
then, Laura^ you are inclined to be friendly and forgiving we may 
compromise matters ; we might quietly share the property during 
our joint lives. I might rehnquish a couple of thousand a year, and 
leave a declaration that would secure the inheritance to your chil- 
dren should you ever marry. We might live abroad a good deal 
and no one be any wiser." 

Laura shook her head. "No, Reginald; you must leave the 
terms to me, I must have a far more equitable arrangement. But 
it is time we returned. I shall write out my plan and suggestions ; 
in these you may help me. You must remember that I hold you 
and all you possess in my grasp ; you have no alternative but to 
agree to what I propose, except so far as your legal knowledge may 
enable you to improve upon my ideas. Nothing can be done here. 
Return with us to London and try to soothe Winnie ; she is your 
best friend — ^your best defense, and she loves you still — so much." 

He did not answer till they had walked a few paces. " I am in 
your hands," he said ; " but, tell me, are you absolutely certain you 
never let the smallest hint of this infernal affair ooze out ? " 
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*' Never I *' exclaimed Laura ; " jour honor is as dear to me as my 
own. I will save it yet" 

*' My honor I " repeated Reginald with unutterable bitterness. 
'^ Look here, Laura ; I owe Wielitzka some money, and — and — ^the 
Princess too — ^not much — some bets at cards, you know." 

'^ I trust not a great deal ; but^ for heaven's sake, get clear of them 
before we start" 

" You must wait a day or two." 

" Settle that vnth your wife." 

Another pause. The gray mist of a November afternoon was 
rising softly among the dark brown trunks and bare twigs of the 
trees like a ghostly presence ; a dull, continuous roll &om the 
streets pervaded the air, like an angry moan over the irrevocable 
past 

^' I ouffht to thank you, Laura," said Reginald as they approached 
the exit Srom the gardens — he spoke in a constrained voice — " I see 
you are generous ; but the bitterness, the disgrace of the whole 
thing, rage at my eiiorVsighted folly, poisons my souL I am incapa- 
ble of gratitude, of anything but a blind fury against myself — 
against every thing— even you." 

Laura could not reply ; how could she comfort him or reconcile 
him to himself ? Yet her just anger was fading before the rising 
glow of pity for the criminal, httle as she knew he deserved it 

" Let us try to wipe out the past," she said, at length. " Of one 
thing be sure : I will guard you from suspicion ; I think I can, but 
you must be guided by me. ' ' 

Reginald bent his head sullenly. 

** I shall see you this evening," he said. " We must keep every- 
thing dark to Winnie — poor dear Winnie I but I will leave you 
now, Laura ; I must be alone." 

He turned abruptly, and walked quickly away in the direction of 
the river. 

L^ura looked after him with a momentary uneasiness, but soon 
assured herself there was no need for anxiety. All Reginald's rage 
and regret was against his own failure and detection, not remorse 
for his robbery of herself. 

Her chief sensation was relief that the dreaded avowal had been 
got through, and it had come about easily after all. Yet had she 
not felt the pangs of shame more keenly than the offender ? Did 
he indeed realize that she was determined to assert her rights ? His 
rather audacious proposal to give her about a third of her own, and 
keep the affair to ^emselves, did not look Uke it. 

These thoughts brought her to the door of their hotel She felt 
faint and exhausted and forced herself to swallow some food and 
wine ; then, as Winifrid had not yet returned, she took refuge in 
her own room. Little more than two hours ago she had left the 
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Louvre nervous with a degree of uncertainty as to the wisdom of 
the bold step she contemplated ; and now the Rubicon was passed, 
and she was fairly launched on a wave of circumstance which might 
lead her — where ? 

But she felt calmer and stronger ; things looked more promising 
for Winnie. She might be happy after aU. 

• ••••••• 

" Laura, dear, you are not feeling imwell ? " said Winnie's kindly 
voice at the door, after a space of quiet how long Laura did not 
know. 

'< Gome in. I had a slight headache," she returned, opening to 
her friend ; " a mere nothing." 

" A picture gallery is always fatiguing," said Winifrid, walking 
to the fireplace and putting her foot on the fender. She was very 
pale ; her heavy eyes, the sad curve of the sweet mouth, all bespoke 
hopeless depression. 

" You are tired, too, are you not ? " asked Laura. 

" Yes, a Uttle," with a sigh. " We did a good deal of business, 
Farrar and myself ; we got sundry Uttle presents. I need not for- 
get mjr friends even though I feel as if I had done with the world." 

" "You have not done with the world yet, dear Winnie," returned 
Laura, cheerfully. " I trust there are brighter days in store for 
you." 

" You are looking brighter, at any rate, Laura," said Winifrid, 
gazing at her more attentively. " There is some sort of change in 
your face — dear old face that I know so welL Have you heard 
anything new ? " this with a httle'eagerness. 

" No, nothing whatever new. Let me see what you have been 
buying." 

• *•••••• 

As on the previous day Winnie and Laura sat down tSte-d-Ute, 
but they had scarce finished their soup when Reginald joined them. 

'^ I did not intend to be so late," he said, placing himself at table ; 
" or are you extra punctual ? " 

Winifrid was silent Laura made some slight reply respecting 
the difference between watches, and dinner proceeded somewhat 
silently. 

Re^nald addressed himseK principally to his wife ; asked with 
languid but kindly interest where she had been ; and, Laura could 
not help observing, avoided her eyes as much as possible, looking 
away even when he spoke to her. 

When coffee had been served and the waiter departed, Reginald, 
whose composure and easy tone moved Laura to surprise and a cer- 
tain degree of admiration, suddenly observed, playing with his 
spoon and looking ratlier steadily at the table-cloth : 

" If you do not mind waiting till Thursday, Winifrid, I will go to 
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TiOndon with you. I find the spring is a better time to visit the 
Taradoski stables than the present season, and I dare say there is 
lots to do at Pierslynn." He brought out this last word with an 
effort perceptible to Laura. 

Winnie's eyes sparkled for a moment, but the light quicldj faded 
as she replied : '* Of course, Reggie, I will wait any time you ^visb, 
so long as you fix it" 

" Very well, Thursday morning then ; we can stay a few dayBin 
London and see my mo&ier." 

" Certainly, that will be very nice ; and Laura, dear, you must 
come on wiUi us to Pierslynn," cried Winifrid, who coi^d hardly 
beUeve her ears ; "you do not know how charming Pierslynn is in 
winter. By the way," for she had suffered too much to believe 
readily that her troubles were over, " is Lord Dereham to have a 
hurge party this year ? " Laura understood this leading question. 

" I believe not. I did hear he was to winter at Nice." Another 
brief silence, then Reginald shivered visibly and pressed his hand 
to his head. 

" I think I have taken cold," he said ; " I am burning, yet chilled^ 
and my head aches. I think I will go and Me down. Should any- 
one call, I do not wish to be disturbed; and, Winnie, would you 
mind presently'coming to bathe my brow with eau-de-cologne and 
water ? you remember at Florence nothing did me so much good as 
your application of cold water and eau-de-cologne." 

" I will come in a few minutes, Reggie. I hope you are not suf- 
fering much." 

" Idare say I shall be all right to-morrow," he returned as he left 
the room. 

As the door shut, Winifrid changed her seat to one next Laura 
and laid her hand upon her cousin's. She was trembling all over. 

'^ What can it mean, dearest Laura, this wonderful change ? I 
cannot trust it." 

" It only means that Reginald has taken time to reflect^ and his 
better self has conquered. I wovM have hope now, were I you. 
Go to him, Winnie, and soothe him as much as you can. I think he 
is unwell and suffering." 

• ••••• •• 

Laura went slowly into the sdUrn and sat down by the fire, intend- 
ing to wait a while in case Winnie returned, or sent for her, plan- 
ning in her own mind the while how she should frame the scheme 
she had promised to write out for Reginald. Presently the waiter 
came in with the letters just arrived by the evening post. 

Several for Reginald; one for Winnie, with a French stamp; 
and one addressed in Mrs. Crewe's writing to herself, containing 
an excellent report of the Admiral, and brimming over witli curi- 
osity as to the details of the illness of the poor dear baby, who had 
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been, Mrs. Grewe was always convinced, very much mismanaged. 
The letter concluded with some small details touching Topsy and 
Collins which brought the quiet cosy home in Leamington Eoad 
vividly before Laura, and she sat lost in thought, contrasting the 
n\oral cyclone which had suddenly wrapped her in its wild eddies 
"with the simple tranquillity of her past life — of the serene future, to 
which she looked wifli such sweet certainty ; while, though keenly 
alive to the tragedy which Eeginald had brought upon himself, she 
could not help smiling as imagination pictured the excitement, the 
curiosity, the exultation of Mrs. Crewe when the time came for the 
great revelation. 

Here Winnie broke in upon her reflections. " Reginald wants 
to know if there are any letters for him," she said. 

" There are several," said Laura, pointing to them ; " the post 
has been in some time." 

"I know most of these," said Winnie, looking over them. 
" There is one from his lawyer, and one from Lord Dereham ; and 
this is a circular, and this is from the steward at Pierslynn." She 
sighed as she said the name. 

" Are you very fond of Pierslynn ? " asked Laura, looking at her 
with a strange, yearning pity. 

" No, not particularly. At first I thought I was going to love 
the place, but I suflFered so much there it is associated with those 
first agonizing doubts. But who can this be from ? it is a foreign- 
looking hand." 

She opened the letter addressed to herself, and looked at the 
contents, her countenance changing as she did so. " This is very 
extraordinary," she said. " Listen to this, Laura : * Madame, I 
think it right to inform you that your husband prefers to remain in 
Paris because he is in the toils of a fascinating woman well known 
in certain circles both here and in London, who resides not far from 
you ; she intends to take him with her on a distant journey. I 
warn you that once away from such influence as home still exer- 
cises over him, the lady in question, and the staff of blood-suckers 
connected with her by various ties, will never leave their hold till 
they have reduced your husband, and through him yourself j to 

beggary and worse. Madame has but one object — ^to get and 

to spend money ; and, as she cannot work altogether without help, 
she is obliged to share with the infernal crew to whom she is linked. 
You have hitherto resisted bravely the attempts made to draw you 
into the net Make a strong effort now to rescue your infatuated 
husband, who is every day getting more and more involved in the 
meshes of a woman who never yet cared to have a poor lover. Do 
not quit Paris without him. All is arranged for the departure of 

Madame and her victim on the 2d, and once gone, he will 

never return to you. Your sincere sympathizer, 



I }} 
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The cousins looked at each other in silence for a moment. Win- 
nie was the first to speak. 

" In one sense it is a false alarm," she said. " For some reason 
or other Reginald is determined to come with us on Saturday. 
Whether the Princess has made any new arrangement I cannot tQll, 
but there is a change for the better in Reggie's heart, and he is very 
unwelL" 

* ' Then you will take no notice of this ? Anonymous productions 
seldom deserve any." 

"I do not know," returned Winifrid, thoughtfully; "I believe 
every word in this letter is true as far as that dreadful woman is 
concerned, and Reggie too," she added with a si^. " Not that he 
deUberately intended to leave me forever ; and, you see, he is really 
true at heart — at least I begin to hope so. I wish he could see the 
letter, it might be a warning. I think I will show it to him, and 
say, * I know it is false, because you are not going to leave me.' " 

It was late that night before Laura attempted to sleep. She 
wrote steadily for a considerable time, occasionally pausing to think, 
but making few corrections. At length she folded up and sealed 
a thick letter addressed to Reginald Piers, which she shut into her 
writing-case, and then crept quietly to bed. 

CHAPTER XLVIIL 

THE few days which intervened before Mr. and Mrs. Piers and 
suite left Paris for England were evidently busy ones to Reg- 
inald. He did not, as formerly, absent himself for the whole day 
and often much of the night, but he wrote a good deal in his own 
room, and came to and fro, as if greatly occupied, Laura had 
easily found a moment when she could give him the memoranda 
she had prepared, unseen by any one. " Read it carefully, Regi- 
nald," she said. '* When in London we can discuss the subject 
thoroughly and arrange our plans." 

Reginald had merely replied, " We will do so," and thrust the 
packet into an inner pocket. 

These days were some of the most painful Laura had ever spent. 

To observe how Reginald shrank from meeting her eyes, to see 
his pale, downcast look, the indescribable beaten aspect, which his 
wife attributed to indisposition ; all this was infinitely distressing. 
It seemed to her as though she was herself bowed down by the 
shame she had been obliged to bring upon the hero of her early 
youth. Do what she would she could not think of him without 
compassion, and the keenest sorrow for her shattered ideal 

The first time that Winifrid was quite alone with her and safe, 
which was tlie day following the receipt of the anonymous letter, 
as they were driving in the Bois (for Winnie was suddenly anxious 
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to take all means tx3 recover her strength and spirits), she said, " I 
gave the letter to Reginald last night, Laura. He was so restless 
I did not think it could make him worse ; he was lying on tjie sofa, 
for he did not go to bed ; he walked about and sometimes lay down. 
I said, * Here is a strange letter I have just had,' and added the 
words I said I would speak. I did not make the least scene. He 
read it, but was not so angry or upset as I expected. He seemed 
as if occupied about something else. He read it twice through, 
and examined it and the envelope carefully. * It is very extraordi- 
nary,' he said. * Who can have written it? She has many ene- 
mies, but this is too much ; the misrepresentation is ingenious.' 
Then, after a pause, with a sort of effort he went on : * You were 
right, Winnie, to show it to me ; you will leave it in my hands ? ' 

* I never wish to see it again,' said I. * You have yielded to my 
wish, and I am ready to trust you 1 ' Ah, Laura 1 that was not 
quite true, but I will try to make it true. He put out his hand and 
drew me down to him. ' I believe you are a wise as well as a good 
woman, Winnie,' said he; *let us try and make the best of each 
other. You have a generous heart. Would you — could you — still 
care for me if I were old and sickly — and — and poor, Winnie ? ' 
Oh, Laura! I never had such a struggle not to make a scene. My 
heart yearned to him ; and yet it burned, too, with anger, to think 
that for all the indifference he had shown even in my cruel sorrow, 
all the ag©ny he must know he had inflicted on me, he never said, 

* Forgive me ; let me atone to you ; ' but I knew that my — our — 
only chance was in at least seeming strong. So I replied, ' When 
you are old, Reggie, I shall be old too ; and for the rest, you know 
me, and you need no answer.' * Yes, I think I do know you ' He 
kissed me kindly, but still as if his mind were full of something 
else. * Q-o away to rest,' he went on ; * I fear you have had but 
little sleep of late. I will send for you if I feel worse ; but I am 
not ill, Winnie — only uneasy.' He looked so ghastly pale, with an 
expression as if he saw some far-away horror, that I could not re- 
sist putting my arms round him. * Reggie,' I said, * let me help 
you, if you need help, for I can love you still.' He pressed me to 
him for an instant, and said in a low, hoarse voice, ' Good-night — 
God bless you!'" 

The last words were interrupted by irrepressible sobs. " Have 
I done well, Laura ? Do you think I have done wisely .? " 

" It seems to me you have done nobly ; and if Reginald is not 
more yours than he ever was before, he is unworthy of you," re- 
turned Laura with warmth,' contrasting vividly in her own mind 
the truth and earnestness of the wife with the slight, selfish nature 
of the husband. 

Winnie sighed. " It may all come right," she said. " But I 
shall never feel quite the same again, though he is still very dear 

29 
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to me. I have an odd sort of pity for him ; I think he has been 
under a spell." 

It v/as a dry, crisp evening when they reached London. Though 
Winifrid hegged Laura to stay with her still, the latter decided to 
go straight to Mrs. Crewe's. She thought it better for husband 
and wife to be alone together ; and she felt sure her absence would 
be an infinite relief to Reginald, as it was to herself not to see him. 

The simple yet not ungraceful homeliness of Mrs. Crewe's 
house never before seemed so delightful as on her escape from, the 
false position, the unavoidable mask, which her relations with Regi- 
nald compelled her to assume. The transparent honesty, the nat- 
ural kindliness of tone which pervaded the small establishment, 
produced something of the ^ame effect as breathing mountain air 
after being imprisoned in a back alley of a great town. Every- 
thing and every one was enfSte to receive her. The door was 
thrown open by Collins, who grinned with pleasure, and displayed 
Mrs. Crewe in a most becoming cap, standing under the lamp with 
Topsy under one arm, and behind her the Admiral in the doorway 
of the dining-room. 

" My darSng girl, how late you are I I began to fear there was 
an accident or something. How tired you look I I am sure we are 
delighted to have you back. Here is the Admiral, quite wearying 
for you, and this dear cat wandered about looking for you for two 
or three days." 

This speech was broken by sundry enormous hugs ; and then 
Laura was passed on to the gentler and more subdued greeting of 
her kind guardian. 

" Come in, my dear ; you evidently need refreshment How is 
the poor young mother ? Ah I I have no doubt that poor infant 
was sacrificed to wretched food and unproper treatment in a foreign 
country. Collins ! make haste with Miss Piers's chop and the but- 
tered toast I would not let her put it down till you came, dear ; 
but the fire is clear, and it will be ready in ten or fifteen minutes," 
etc. 

" Oh, how nice it is to be with you again I " said Laura, the tears 
springing to her eyes as she looked back at the agitating scenes 
through which she had passed. 

" I am sure, dear, it must all have been very ti-ying," returned 
Mrs. Crewe. " But Winifrid is young, she will soon recover ; and 
I have no doubt you had every comfort and elegance about you that 
money could get. Mr. Piers is a very liberal young man, and 
quite the gentleman ; still I flatter myself your heart is in our hum- 
ble home." 

" It is, indeed," said Laura, with a smile and a blush. " Tell me, 
dear Admiral," taking his hand again in hers, " have you been well, 
quite well, since I left ? " 
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She looked at him earnestly, for his face seemed pale and worn. 

" Not quite so robust as usual," he said ; " but I am nearly myself 
again, thanks to Mrs. Crewe's kind care." 

" He was very seriously ill," cried Mrs. Crewe ; " bronchitis and 
I do not know what. I wanted to send for you, but he would not 
hear of it Come away and take of your things while Collins is get- 
tingyour supper ready." 

When they had reached the privacy of Laura's room, Mrs. Crewe 
was in her element. " You see, my dear girl, I have taken advant- 
age of your absence to make a few improvements. I hope you like 
your new curtains. You see they are real curtains. You can draw 
them across ; the old ones were a mere bit of drapery, to take off the 
naked look. I had a woman in the house to m&ke them, and a ma- 
chine. I am going to buy the machine, paying for it by weekly in- 
stallments ; isn't that a convenience ? I have calculated that 3 we 
do with half a pound less butter and only two puddings a week, I 
can pay for it in twenty-six weeks ; so I have told Collins she really 
must use the nice dripping both for herself and cooking." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Crewe I " 

" Wait a bit, my dear. Look here — I have bought you another 
chest of drawers, polished deal you see, and beveled edges ; got it at. 
such a bargain — not that 1 would mind what I spent on you ; you 
are my own dear daughter, though you are not my son's wife yet. 
J3e is no weathercock, like finer gentlemen — no chance of Ais chang- 
ing ; but you see, dear, I am very anxious to save a little money, 
and I have begun to lay by. Why, you have hardly noticed Toppy, 
and the dear pet quite knows you," etc. 

• ••••*• • 

.The following day Mrs. Crewe proposed to pay a visit of condo- 
lence to Winif rid. 

The preparations for this ceremony were considerable, and in 
proportion to what Mrs. Crewe thought was due to the rank and 
fashion of the person to be visited. Laura therefore excused her- 
self for preceding her good hostess, as she had promised to be with 
her cousin early, for Mr. and Mrs. Piers intended to make a very 
short stay in town. The dowager Mrs. Piers, too, was expected 
that evening on her return from the Grange where she had been 
staying with her daughter, so this was about the only free day at 
Winifrid's disposal 

Laura was anxious to see how Winnie had borne the fatigue of 
their hasty journey, but still more so for some communication with 
Reginald as to their future plan of action. It was now four days 
since she had given him her ultimatum. How earnestly she hoped 
he would be honest and straightforward with her, and start afresh I 
but she knew that his whole future depended on the secret of his 
weak dishonesty being kept secre t. 
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Winnie had not yet risen when Laura reached the hotel Slie 
had been greatly fatigued, her maid said, and Mr. Piers had per- 
suaded her to rest Laura was admitted immediately. 

The curtains were partly drawn to exclude the light ; but one ray 
of sunshine fell upon her pillow and Ut up the face which lay upon 
it, and Laura was struck by the subtle change that had come to the 
well-known countenance. 

It had a pale loveliness, a grave composure, a steadfast look which 
took from its y outhf ulness, while it added beauty. It was the face 
of one who had tasted the bitter fruit of the tree of knowledge, and 
from whom the glorious unsuspecting simplicity of Eden's inexpe- 
rience had passed away forever. 

" Law'm," cried Farrar, " the sun is in your eyes," and she has- 
tened to exclude it ; but the impression remained with Laura and 
revealed to her that Winifrid had entered a new stage on hfe's jour- 
ney, where courage and patience had replaced hope and joy. " How 
good of you to come so early 1 " said Winnie, holding out her hand. 
" I hardly hoped to see you so soon. Am I not lazy to be here ? 
But I^eginald begged me to rest, and I did not like to contradict 
him. After all, I have nothing to get up for. How did you find 
every one ? " 

For a while Winnie listened with some interest to Laura's de- 
tails J then her attention wandered, and her eyes became distrait. 

Laura paused, and there was a short silence, which Winnie broke, 
speaking in a low, dreamy tone, as if to herself : " I seem to miss 
my poor little baby boy more than ever here. I was so happy, so 
full of brightest hope, when we left London not five months ago I 
and now all is so changed, myself most of all ; I seem to have no 
occupation, no hope. I thought, just now, why should I get up ? I 
have nothing to do, no duty to perform." 

" It is natural you should think so at present ; but you will knit 
up the raveled skein of your life, and find new interests and occupa- 
tions, dearest Winnie, later on." 

" I hope so — I do hope so I " Another short pause. " Do you 
know, Laura," she resumed, " I feel strangely uneasy about Regi- 
nald. He looks so ghastly white, and has such a curious fixed, al- 
most despairing, expression, and I cannot get him to open his heart. 
Believe me, something occurred in Paris of which we know nothing, 
which cut him up awfully, and made him change his plans. I wish 
I could find out, not from curiosity, but that I might help him or 
comfort him. I feel uneasy if he is out of my sight, and he is very 
httle in it. But he is kind, indififerently kind." A short deep sigh 
interrupted her, and she went on. 

" He had a letter from Madame Mosczynski this morning. He 
was sitting here talking to me when the letters were brought up ; 
and, though he shuffled them all together, I caught a glimpse of her 
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writing ; I could not mistake it, but I took no notice. I do not 
want to te^e him when he seems so unhappy. So long as she is at 
a distance I do not fear.' * 

" I do not think there iamuch to fear," said Laura, thoughtfully, 
"except that Reginald may have been losing heavily at cards 
enough to account for his gloom." 

" I am sure I should not mind that, if he would stop now," cried 
Winnie. " I should not mind being poor if we could only be all and 
all to each other, as we were once — fdi ! for how short a time ! " 

"I do not think Reginald would like poverty," said Laura; "I 
hope you never will be poor. But, Winnie, if you do not intend to 
receive Mrs. Crewe in your room, you had better dress." 

" Oh, yes, certainly ! and then I will drive back with her. Poor 
dear Mrs. Crewe ! How I should like to ask her down to Pierslynn ; 
but somehow I do not think she is a favorite with Reginald, and do 
you remember how savage he used to be to Denzil Crewe ? That 
was because Denzil admired me. I always liked Denzil, he is so 
good and firm. Perhaps it would have been better for every one if 
I had married him." 

" I do not think so," said Laura, softly, with a smile that Winnie 
dimly thought was peculiar. 

" Well then, dear, go into the sitting-room and I will dress. Per- 
haps Reggie will come in. He went to the bank, I know, this 
morning, and I think he will come in to luncheon." 

Laura obeyed, and taking up the Ti/ntea looked vaguely through 
the shipping intelligence. 

But her own thoughts were more interesting. Winnie's utter 
unconsciousness of the coming reverses touched her deeply. Per- 
haps the fire of trial might draw her and her husband nearer ; per- 
haps detection might work a moral revolution in Reginald ; yet she 
did not feel very hopefuL There was something callous, something 
disappointing, in the way he had taken the terrible tidings of Lau- 
ra's (fiscovery and intentions. Again, was it not rather hard to 
judge justly of a man so stunned, so paralyzed, as he must have 
been? 

While she pondered these things, the door opened, and the object 
of her thoughts walked in, 

His appearance warranted his wife*s uneasiness, but he did not 
seem surprised or disturbed by Laura's presence. 

" I returned in hopes of having a word with you," he said, after a 
slight greeting. " The less you and I put on paper to each other the 
better ; but I want to arrange a meeting when we can talk long and 
uninterruptedly, and then I mVist get away the day after to-mor- 
row to Pierslynn. I, too, have a proposition to make, but I will not 
put it on paper." 

" I wiU meet you where you wish," said Laura, f eeUng her usual 
dislike to encounter his eye, or to speak with him. 
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<< To-morrow/' he resumed, '* Wmnie spendfl the day with my 
mother ; meet me at the Charing Gross Hotel. I will have a private 
room, and we can talk as long as we hke." 

" Very well," replied Laura ; " Charing Cross at two ? " 

" Yes, at two. I need not make a note of our rendezvous," he 
added with a hitter smile ; " it is not likely to slip my memory." 

A short, embarrassed pause ensued. ^^ Is Winnie up 2 " he asked. 

''Yes, and nearly dressed. She expects a visit from Mrs. 
Crewe." 

'' Does she ? Then I shall be off; I am in no mood to stand her 
nonsense." 

*' Do you dine here to-day ? " asked Laura. 

" I am not sure ; I think not Why ? can't you stay with Win- 
nie?:" 

" I was going to say that if we can persuade her to dine with 
us it would be a great pleasure, and perhaps a useful change for 
her." 

" I dare say it will ; try and persuade her. Poor girl I it was an 
evil hour for her when she fell in with me I " 

" Do not say so. You may make her happy, be happy yourself 
yet. Do not lose heart, Reginald." 

He made a slight, despairing gesture, and after a moment's si- 
lence said, '' Be sure you bring those letters with you, Laura. I 
only want to read them," he added, hastily. 

"JTou may take them with you to read," said Laura, coloring 
with pity for the self-abasement that suggested the assurance. 

'' You cannot think I would guard against you as against an en- 

?if t» ^ 

'' You had better," he said, hastily. ^* I cannot answer for my- 
self." 

Further speech was prevented by the announcement in loud 
tones by one of the waiters, 

" Mrs. Crewe." Whereupon that 14dy entered, smiling and se- 
rene in the consciousness of being well-dressed, in her best dress, 
bonnet, and mantle. 

Reginald summoned sufficient self-control to greet her cheerful- 
ly, and she greatly enjoyed the ensuing hour of condolence, sym- 
pathy, and cross-examination. Finally she was made quite nappy 
by Winnie's ready acceptance of her invitation to dinner, and car- 
ried her off to spend a tranquil afternoon which soothed and 
strengthened the sorrowing young mother. 

. ......a 

The following morning Laura sallied forth, feeling as we may 
suppose men feel who volunteer for a " forlorn hope " or any other 
desperate undertaking ; yet she nerved herself to pay a visit to her 
first patron, from whom a fresh commission awaited heron her 
return from Paris, on her way to Charing Cross. 
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Reginald was loitering at the bookstall when she entered the 
crowded station. When he turned at her greeting he looked cu- 
riously at her for a moment j then led the way into the hotel and 
asked for a private room, to which they were shown. 

^^ Bring me pen and ink/ and some brandy and soda," he said to 
the waiter. "Will you not take something to eat, Laura?" he 
continued. 

" I am too anxious and distressed to eat." 

" You are wonderfully changed," said Reginald, leaning on the 
back of a chair and looking at her with calm scrutiny. " It struck 
me with new force when I met you just now ; there is a quiet 
power and composed manner about you quite different from your 
old shy coldness. Ah I there is no use in looking back. Have 
you brought the letters and other documents ? Let us get to the 
bottom of this infernal business as soon as we can." 

" They are all here," returned Laura, drawing out the packet. 
" First, here is Holden's letter, and the few Hues which accompanied 
it and announced his death. The note mentioned as inclosed I 
gave up when I got the packet described ; the rest are the papers 
it contained." 

As Reginald perused the Hues traced by Holden's dying hand, 
Laura observed how his grasp on the paper tightened, and his pale 
cheek flushed and then grew white. She felt herself trembUng with 
the terrible internal tremor of irresistible emotion. 

It was a horrible experience to sit there and watch the man she 
had once passionately loved thus reading his own condemnation. 

Holden's letter finished, Reginald laid it down silently, and, shad- 
ing his eyes for a moment with his hand, took up the n«st paper 
presented to him, the short explanation appended to the documents 
deposited at Winter's ; and so read on through the whole, a pale- 
ness spreading over his face, but retaining a degree of hard com- 
posure. 

" The evidence is very feomplete," he said, somewhat huskily. 
" How did you get possession of these papers ? " 

" I went alone to this Mr. Winter, and he gave them to me on 
payment of a fee." 

" Then he made no difficulty about giving them up ? " 

" Not the least." 

" Which proves that Holden kept counsel ; otherwise a kindred 
spirit and chum of such a fellow would have been making terms 
with me before Holden was half-way to Australia. I begin to hope 
the secret is between us alone ; that is the best in a bad business." 

" And with me you are safe," said Laura in a low tone. 

" I believe it," returned Reginald, and walked once to and fro in 
silence. " Laura," he then broke out hurriedly, in a changed voice, 
'* I do not want to whine and cry ^peccavil ' I know how I must 
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seem inyour eyes ! I can never ri^ht myself with you; but I want 
to say, 1 must say, how impossil^le it is for you^ a calm-natured^ un- 
tried woman, to know the bitterness of having such fortune within 
my grasp and see it wrenched away ! That beggar Holden always 
hated me, I don't know why ; I scarcely felt his existence ; but 
if I hadn't been such an infernal idiot as to leave the Pierslynn pedi- 
gree with West to show him the day my wonderful luck first dawn- 
ed on me, he would never have dreamed of any connection between 
me and the Geoffrey Piers whose history was known to his aunt. 
When the facts stared me in the face, I felt I could not give up 
Pierslynn. Look here, Laura I No one knew it, but ever since my 
boyhood I had dreamed of inheriting the family estate. I had si- 
lently watched for Hugh Piers's marriage, and every year that saw 
him stiU unwedded, added a pebble to the cairn of my hopes ; and 
although I was man enough to keep quiet and seem reasonable, I 
was in the wildest fever of mad joy when I read of the poor fellow 
having broken his neck. I had had the character of being a light- 
hearted, easy-going fellow. I am not I I am proud, and luxurious, 
and passionate, and I hated my life. When I found that Captain 
Edward Piers, your father, was legitimate, I resolved to secure my- 
self by marrying you, as I told Holden 1 would. I did not want 
to rob you quite ; I liked you well enough, better in fact than any 
girl I knew, for I had never been what is called in love — I mean 
real wild sort of love ; and although I should have preferred social 
rank, I was not at all averse to a home with you, and you loved 
me, Laura ; you scarcely knew it, but you always loved me I Why 
were you so obstinate in delaying our marriage ? All, all might 
have bean welL Once your husband I should have got over my 
frantic passion for Winnie, you would have been wise and good. 
Remember," he went on with cynical frankness, " I do not say I 
should have been a model of fidelity, but you would have been my 
prime counselor and best friend. Why did you not marry me, 
Laura?" 

" Because I suppose you were to be saved from the crime of 
breaking my heart and Winnie's," said Laura, severely. " I do not 
thiiik you are aware what depths of selfishness you are displaying I ' ' 

" Am I ? " he returned, indifferently. " Well, I shall say no more 
about myself. But, by Heaven, I did not intend to rob you I I 
meant you to be Mrs. Piers of Pierslynn, surrounded by all that 
could make life pleasant, and in a moment of infernal madness my 
cursed ill-luck betrayed me ! However it is useless to look back ; 
let us see what conclusion we can come to." 
. He sat down at the table, and drawing out the paper Laura had 
given him before leaving Paris, unfolded it, and seemed to read the 
fines for a minute or two in silence. 

" Your plan is ingenious," he said, at last^ " and generous. You 
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propose to place all these papers in my hands, and to let me account 
for their possession as best I can, leaving it to me to announce the 
discovery of your rights and so pass before the world as a just and 
honorable man." He smiled bitterly. " I would certainly come 
clean out of the affair. I ought to jump at it But, Laura^ you 
are not an ambitious woman ! You are not avaricious. Could we 
not hush up the business in some other way ? You love my wife, 
and would not like to push her from her place. Can you not leav e 
me — us — Pierslynn for my life ? I would agree to give you a hand- 
some income, and should you ever marry and have children I 
would, secure the succession to the estate to them. I am encour- 
aged to propose this by my knowledge of the extreme simplicity 
of your tastes, the noble disinterestedness of your nature. Wealth 
and station cannot have the value for you they have for me I Laura ! 
for the sake of * auld lang syne,' for our friendship's sake, do not 
be too hard upon me ! " 

Reginald stretched out his hand suddenly and grasped hers hard 
as he ceased to speak, gazing at her eagerly. She felt a strange 
mixture of compassion and contempt. That he should degrade 
himself by such a speech seemed incredible ; was all the wealth of 
England worth such abasement ? 

" I am not hard on you, Reginald," she said, sadly, as she with- 
drew her hand. " I wish to spare you, but I wiU have my rights I 
You have not thought of what you suggest I Suppose Grod gives 
you other children? How cruel it would be to bring them up in 
expectation of an inheritance that could never be theirs, and how 
could I account for receiving an income from you, on whom I have 
no claim ? Do you not think such an arrangement would point 
suspicion on your honor and on mine ? " 

Reginald sprang from his seat and walked to and fro restlessly. 
" But, Laura," he exclaimed, resiiming his chair again, " if these 
cursed lawyers get their fingers into the caldron they wiU stir up 
all kinds of mischief I They will tell you you can claim all the 
money I have spent since I held the estate ; they will want to know 
what I have done with it ; and, Laura, I must not have that ques- 
tion raised I " 

" Can you not trust me, Reginald ? Do you think I would really 
injure you ? Do you think I would ask for any of the money I 
fear you have squandered? Be a man, Reginald I put the past 
away from you, lay hold of the future ; you have that in you to 
win a place yet, as good as what you lose now ; but I am resolved 
to prove my father's legitimacy, my own claims, an^ — you are in 
my hands." 

She spoke low, but with indescribable force and distinctness, 
with a flash of spirit, of unconscious command that startled her 
cousin as a revelation. He rested his elbows on the table and cov- 
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ered hia face with his hands. When he looked up there was a sullen, 
beaten look in his face that made Laura's heart ache. 

" As you will," he said in a low tone, and paused again, « Now 
to settle how we shall carry out this tragi-comedy. I shall take 
these letters (if you will trust them with me), and say I found them 
amone old papers belonging to John Piers, the late man's father. 
It so happens there are several letters from GteoSrej Piers, your 
grandfather, respecting his son. One tells of bis removal from Llan- 
ogwen to a school near London ; another describes his having had 
a severe attack of fever; and the third, in 1831, when he must 
have been ten or elevwi, entretits the friendly protection t)f the 
head of the family for his poor solitary boy who would soon be an 
orphan, as he (the writer) feels his end approaching. By putting 
all together in the same old yellow envelope, no one vnll suspect 
that all were not originally wrapped up together." 

" That will do admirably I " exclaimed Laura. " What will your 
next step be ? " 

" I suppose the correct thing will be to go in a state of agita- 
tion to my solicitors ; they will probably communicate with you 
and propose a compromise ; but I think it will be well to inform 
you myself, in a burst of cousinly confidence j this is for further 
consideration." 

He paused ; and Laura, not knowing very well what to say, 
employed herself in folding up her grandmother's letters and the 
memoir of Deborah Pryce, carefully returning Holden's to her 
pocket. Reginald laughed bitterly as he received the former, and 
said, " You have still evidence enough there to send me to penal 
servitude. Look here, Laura I can you wait a month for the as- 
sertion of your rights ? because I want to get Christmas over. 
My mother wishes us to stay ^ith her; and — and — (my poor 
mother I) to come back to the narrow life she thought she had es- 
caped forever I " 

And he covered his face. 

" Keginald," cried Laura, " she shall suffer no pecuniary loss, I 
promise that; as to the rest, take your own time. One point 
more : for Q-od's sake let no cloud come between you and your 
wife! she loves you so much. Cast away every thought that can 
draw you from her. Is she not tender and good, bright, com- 
panionable ? " 

"She is/ She is lovely and loveable, pure, true; but God, 
Laura ! you do not know the magic there is about a clever, un- 
scrupulous, subtle woman, who fears nothing, and knows every- 
thing, and is always ready to put that knowledge to the best ac- 
count to amuse, to pique, or soothe the man who interests her, 
either as a tyrant or victim. With the help of such a witch as- 
this, not even yoUj Laura, would have wrenched Piersly nn from mer 
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No good woman ever fascinates as such a syren does, at least a man 
of my nature I " 

" Ah I is there then no place in your heart for Winnie — dearest, 
sweetest Winnie, whom you sought so eagerly and " 

Laura burst into tears. 

Eeginald looked at her surprised. " This is a curious situation," 
he said, coldly. " My old love entreating me to love the woman 
who supplanted her." 

Laura, who was overstrained and exhausted, still sobbed. 

" Don't I " exclaimed Heginald at last ; " I cannot stand tears, 
and I do love Winnie I I was always happy with her when we 
were alone together. I love her a deuced deal more than half the 
married men in England love their wives! Now, we have not 
much more to say j only, before we part, tell me to whom you are 
engaged ? " 

" Engaged I " repeated Laura, astonished ; " what induces you to 
think I am engaged ? " 

" Your regard for your rights I If you had not some other in- 
terest beyond your own to care for, you would not have held out 
so stoutly." 

" You are mistaken," returned Laura, startled into composure, 
while her cheek glowed and the tears still hung on her eyelashes. 
" Under any circumstances I should have stood upon my rights — 
as a mere act of justice. I could not be party to a fraud." 

Reginald looked intently at her as she spoke, and in his turn 
flushed, but grew pale quickly. In spite of Laura's effort to be 
steady, her eyes sank under his. 

" You have not really answered my question. Laura, tell me 
who it is you are going to marry. I am convinced you are engag- 
ed. There are, to my mind, a thousand indefinable indications in 
your countenance, your bearing ; who is the man, Laura ? " 

" If I am engaged, Reginald, it cannot concern you." 

" It does I " he exclaimed, fiercely. " The secret of my life will 
soon be at the mercy of a stranger, a natural enemy." 

" It will not, I solemnly promise, Reginald ; not even to a hus- 
band, if I ever have one, will I betray you." 

Reginald paced the room rapidly, an expression of despair and 
rage in his face. 

"I know what such promises are worth," he growled between 
his teeth ; then suddenly stopping opposite to her he exclaimed in 
a high, strsdned voice : 

" By heaven, Laura ! you are going to marry that sailor fellow. 
Crewel" 

" Why do you think so ? " she asked. 

" I cannot tell, but I know it Q-od I to be at his mercy. Prob- 
ably he already knows hi^ fiancee is a wealthy heiress." 
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" Yes," said Laora^ gathering courage. " I have promised Denzil 
Crewe to be his wife ; but he has chosen me as I was — ^plain, in- 
significant, poor. He has not the faintest idea of what I know ; 
and, believe me, he never shall Your reputation is as dear to me 
as though you were my brother. You cannot know how I shrink: 
from exposing you I Trust me, Reginald j you mtist trust me ! "| 

" I have no choice," he said, gloomily. " But of what value is 
life to me now ? Would it not be wiser to end this wretched tan- 
gle ? Laura, you have been my ruin I Had you married me at 
once, all would have gone well ; " and he again paced the room like 
a wild anim al. *' What is life to me ? " 

" Much," said Laura, somewhat alarmed, but venturing to catch 
his arm. " The future may be yours if you will Your life belongs 
to Winnie. Banish the past from your mind ; act in the living 
present If you manage well, not a suspicion will attach to ypu. 
Keginald, you will atone to me for everything if you will take np 
the broken thread of your career, and make a place for yourself, 
as you can if you choose." 

Reginald flung away from her and threw himself into a chair. 
A few minutes' silence ensued. 

Then rising, he said in an altered voice : " Come, there is no more 
to be done. You give me till the new year to make my arrange- 
ments. Winifrid remains with my mother ; I shall come to and 
fro, and will find an opportunity to get those letters from you at 
the last moment. It is as well you keep them now." 

He rang vehemently for the waiter, and continued : 

" You had better leave without me ; and, Laura, I am not un- 
grateful. You have been generous ; we can never be enemies, but I 
would never willingly meet you again. Q-ive me your hand, and — 
remember, I was sorely tempted." 

" Good-bye, Reginald. Do not despair — and — ^keep your heart 
warm with love for your best friend — your wife." 

CHAPTER XUX. 

THE weeks which ensued would have been very pleasant to 
Laura but for the denoHeinent hanging over her. 

She saw Winnie frequently, and Reginald scarcely at all. But 
she was gratified by observing that the former seemed niore tran- 
quil and content ; she looked better and fresher, and appeared to 
be on more friendly and confidential terms with her mother-in-law 
than formerly. 

Winnie, always kindly, real, true, was always a frequent visitor 
in Leamington Road, and was, ere long entirely restored to the 
Admiral's favor, while she became A 1 in Mrs. Crewe's estimation. 
Reginald revolved between Pierslynnand London, and no hint of 
the Polish Princess disturbed the smooth surface of their lives, 
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Meanwhile letters from Denzil cheered the hearts of his mother 
and his fiancee. It was Laura's first love-letter, and, although, a 
rational production, its tone of deep tenderness, the details of his 
daily life poured out with the confidence fond affection alone can 
create, made her heart swell with pride and joy. 

He was but a few days arrived when he wrote ; but he had al- 
ready time to gather that although he found matters in a bad state, 
they were less complicated than he expected. He therefore hoped 
to finish his work in about six months, as his longing to return to 
the home he knew awaited him grew more intense the further he 
went from it. 

This letter made Laura burn to tell him all the events of the past 
six weeks," but she resolutely resisted the wish. She would never 
betray Reginald to a man who had always, in her opinion, under- 
valued him ; the name and fame of her old love were precious de- 
posits that should never be breathed upon if she could help it. As 
Winnie's husband, too, he was if possible to be preserved and lifted 
over the chasm which had suddenly opened under his feet 

• ••• •••• 

One cold, rainy afternoon in tLe first week of the new year, 
Laura, on returning from her morning's walk, was greeted by Mrs. 
Crewe with the news that " Mr. Piers was closeted with the Ad- 
miral ; and mark my words, Laura, something extraordinary has 
happened I That poor young man had quite a scared look." 

" Indeed I " said Laura, affecting to be occupied with her wet 
umbrella, to avoid scrutiny. " I wiU take off my hat, dear Mrs. 
Crewe, and join you immediately.". 

Was the moment come ? and if so, how would it all turn out? 
A strange sense of suffocation oppressed her, her heart beat, she 
did not know how to endure herself ; she dreaded to go downstairs, 
yet she could not stay in the silence of her own chamber. She 
left it, and was overtaken at the foot of the stairs by the Admiral 
and Reginald, both looking grave and disturbed. 

The latter shook hands with her silently, and turning to the Ad- 
miral said, " I leave it to you, my dear sir, to communicate this 
extraordinary discovery to Laura, and I leave myself in your and 
her hands without fear." 

" You can with every confidence ; and may the good G-od guide 
us for the best I " returned the Admiral, solemnly. 

" The matter will sopn be pubUc, there is no need for secresy," 
rejoined Reginald; and, shaking hands with the Admiral, h6 hastily 
left the house. 

The Admiral looked after him for a moment ; then, taking Lau- 
ra's hand, said, impressively, " I have a strange tale to tell you, my 
dear ; come into the dining-room. Our good friend, Mrs. Crewe, 
has a right to hear it also," 
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* 

It had oome then at last I 

Laura, trembling in every limb, followed her guardian, and Mrs. 
Grewe who had caught the words, *' strange tale," was metaphor- 
ically standing on the tiptoe of expectation. • 

*' Do sit down, my dear sir, and tell us all about it You know 
if any one is safe, / am." 

The Admiral did not heed her ; he stood by the fire holding Lau- 
ra's hand in both his own. 

" My dear child, it has pleased God to send you a great, a totally 
unforeseen change of fortunes. Your cousin Reginald has justnow 
told me that in looking carefully through his predecessor's papers, 
a task he had too long postponed, he came upon a packet labeled 
* Geoffrey Piers's letters,' within which was a second parcel care- 
fully sealed. On examination it proved to contain the certificate 
of your grandfather's marriage, some letters describing that event, 
written by your grandmother, and some other letters and papers, 
which prove, Reginald says, beyond a doubt, that you are the real 
heir of the Pierslynn estate, as you descend from the elder brother 
of Reginald's grandfather. This of course, if all turns out as he 
anticipates, will bring a terrible reverse upon your relatives ; but 
Reginald, with the decision of an honest man and*a true gentleman, 
lost no time in laying the documents before his solicitors, who yes- 
terday examined the register of the church (somewhere in the 
City) where the marriage is stated to have taken place, and there 
they found an entry corresponding to the certificate. Your father 
is thus proved legitimate. It requires but a few formalities, there- 
foTB. to establish your claim." 

He stopped ; and Laura, trembling almost visibly, could hardly 
utter the words, " This seems incredible. I feel terrified at so ex- 
traordinary a reverse." 

But Mrs. Crewe could not restrain her excitement. 

'* Laura the owner of Pierslynn I Laura the real head of the 
family I the ways of Providence are past finding out. Why, my 
dear Admiral, no romance in Mudie's hbrary can equal this. And 
will the house and grounds, the carriages and the horses, the — the 
pictures and the family jewels, all belong to Laura ? I do not seem 
able to believe it;" and Mrs. Crewe rose from her seat and went 
to put all the antimacassars straight as a sort of outlet to her emo- 
tion. 

" I can hardly believe it myself'* said the Admiral, Still holding 
Laura's hand and looking with some anxiety into her pale, agitated 
face. " I am by no means sure how we ought to feel in these strange 
circumstances. It is a sore trial] to Laura, it is a terrible blow to 
Reginald Piers. Let us keep our minds calm and anticipate as little 
as possible. Messrs. Greenwood and Mr. Piers's solicitors have 
sent down an agent to the village in Wales where your father was 
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bom to ascertain if his birth is registered there, and how. Mean- 
time the deepest source of regret and anxiety to Mr. Fid's is that 
he has spent so much of your money, as he calls it Not only three 
years' income, but a large amount of his predecessor's savings. 
This is but natural" 

'^ I am sure, if this strange story proves true, he need not distress 
himself about what he has spent. / will never trouble him," cried 
Laiu*a. 

" So I ventured to assure him," said the Admiral, gravely, as he 
drew forward a chair for her. " Such unconscious appropriation 
carries with it neither guilt nor blame." 

" I suppose not," said Mrs. Orewe, returning to the fireplace and 

fazing with a profound air at the comfortable blaze ; " but, though 
say it myself, I can see a httle more below the surface than many, 
and it seems to me very extraordinary ; first Mr. Piers's tremen- 
dous haste to marry our dear Laura here, then the breaking of the 
engagement, then this discovery. You see if he had married you, 
Laura, he would still have been master of Pierslynn, whatever 
happened." 

** Oh, Mrs. Orewe I " interrupted Laura in a tone of genuine hor- 
ror, for the suggestion terrified her. 

" My dear Mrs. Orewe," said the Admiral with some severity, 
" you should not permit yourself even to think so uncharitably, 
and I must add, unjustly. It was entirely in this man's power to 
suppress and destroy the evidence which robs him of his fortune. 
When he discovered these documents he was alone with his own 
conscience, visible only to the All Seeing, of whose presence I feai- 
he is but little mindful Had he burned these papers he would 
never have been found out, as no suspicion seems to have existed 
that Oeoffrey Piers ever married the girl who was Laura's grand- 
mother ; in short, even to a man of principle, there was a certain 
degree of temptation in such a moment Iteginald has surmounted 
it I trust for all our sakes, Mrs. Orewe, you will abstain from such 
thoughts and expressions." 

" You must Imow, my dear sir, that your wish is law to me," 
returned that lady unabashed. ^^ I do not intend to express myself 
to the same effect again ; but not being as good and holy as you 
are, or as high-minded as our dear Laura, though I should scorn a 
mean action, I am perhaps a better judge of worldly matters than 
either of you. However, be my opinions what they may, I shall 
keep them to mysell" 

" To your opinions, dear Mrs. Orewe, you have every right^ only 
pray be careful in forming them ; " then turning to Laura, the 
Admiral continued : ^^ Your cousin recommends mat you should 
put yourself in the hands of Messrs. Thurston and Trent^ as it is 
right they should prosecute inquiries and see that everything L^ 
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properly and legally carried out I therefore propose to accom- 
pany you to their office to-morrow morning. Till then let us try 
and divert our thoughts somewhat^ for I cannot yet quite believe 
that Reginald's rights can be upset If any doubt remains he says 
he will defend them." 

" He ought," said Laura, thoughtfully. " Are there not some- 
times amicable suits where both parties are simply anxious to as- 
certain the truth ? " 

^* I suppose there must be," returned the Admiral 

" I will go away to my own room," said Laura. " I feel as if I 
must be alone ; I am OTcrpowered by the sudden strangeness of 
my position ! " 

** God bless and guide you, my dear Laura I " said the Admiral, 
layinff his hand on her head as she passed him. 

" Would you take a glass of wine, and then lie down and try to 
sleep?" asked Mrs. Crewe, anxiously, as if she had met with an 
accident 

^^I want nothing but a little quiet thought," returned Laura; 
and then with a sudden impulse she threw her arms round the kind 
woman's neck and kissed her affectionately as she left the roonu 

• *•••••• 

The rest of the day was curiously constrained and oppressive. 
The Admiral having advised avoidance of the subject uppermost in 
their thoughts, conversation proceeded intermittently, and the 
ho'urs seemed to Laura preternaturally long. She was in some 
ways relieved to think that the first much-dreaded steps had been 
taken towards righting the foul wrong to which she had been sub- 
jected, yet she was terrified at being launched upon the rapids of 
such a startling course. Moreover the sense of playing a part 
weakened her courage. She was especially desirous that cdl things 
should seem so clear and natural that Denzil's suspicions might not 
be roused. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Orewe, as they went upstairs at night, " I 
feel as if I should burst Do let me come in and talk to you." 

" Yes, certainlv, come in," returned Laura, opening the door and 
lighting the candles on the dressing-table. 

"To think of it all is too astonishing," continued Mrs. Crewe, 
sitting down on a smart ottoman which was really a bonnet-box. 

Laura took a low cane chair and resigned herself to listen, while 
Mrs. Crewe proceeded to remove her lace cravat and fold it up with 
mechanical, unconscious care as she spoke. 

" To think of you, who were^ in a manner of speaking, pooh- 
poohed and snubbed, and made bttle of, being head over them all I 
That poor, conceited, set-up Mrs. Piers, the dowager as she liked 
to be called as if she were a duchess I I really am sorry for her I . 
Won't she be ready to cut her tongue out for having refused to re- 
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oeive you for a daughter-in-law. She Ls Incapable of seeing your 
worth as / did, and was glad to welcome you without a farthing ! 
Well; it's not every heiress that knows she was chosen for herself 
alone^ as you know my dear blessed boy chose you ; and when I 
say, Laura Piers, you deserve him," added the mother, with a little 
sob, " I give you the highest praise you will ever get, be the other 
what it may." 

" I think you do," said Laura, drawing nearer and taking Mrs. 
Grewe's hand, which she stroked gently. 

" Never forget that he chose you out of pure, disinterested love," 
continued Mrs. Crewe, emphatically, "and he does love you, my 
dear, with all his heart! I saw that before you did. I wish he 
were here to advise and support you in the present extraordinary 
crisis. What do you think, my love, shall he have to take your 
name ? " 

" I know as UtUe as yourself, Mrs. Crewe. , I should much prefer 
to take his." . 

" And you are right, Laura," she returned with grave emphasis as 
she unpinned her cap and set it on her knee, where it produced an 
uncanny effect as if she were holding a supplementary head. 

" The Crewes are a good old family, though not in the peerage, 
and a truer gentleman than my dear boy never came of any stock, 
though adverse circumstances compelled him to enter the mercan- 
tile marine. Well, well, good luck comes to him at last ! He gets 
a dear good wife and a fortune into the bargain, for I feel sure, my 
love, nothing will make you break a promise once given I " 

" I hope not," said Laura with a faint smile, for she saw the drift 
of her kind friend's conversation. " Nothing save Denzil's own wish 
would induce me to break with him." 

" And there is small danger of that I " cried Mrs. Crewe, kissing 
her with warmth. " But, my dear I What will Mrs. Reginald Piers 
say ? It will be an awful trial to her. I hope and trust she will 
keep friends with you, and not run away with the idea that you 
ought not to assert your rights and all that sort of thing I " 

"I do not fear it," replied Laura, thoughtfully. '' She has too 
much sense ; " but even while she spoke a dim fear arose in her 
heart and chilled it. 

" I am not so sure," said Mrs. Crewe. " We are seldom just or 
reasonable about those we love, as she loves her husband. Depend 
upon itj she will be awfully cut up at the idea of his loss and mortifi- 
cation, for, though he carried it off with frank carelessness, he was 
tremendously proud of Pierslynn and his position. I changed my 
opinion of Reginald Piers a good deal lately, and in spite of what 
the Admiral says, I think the whole affair very strange — ^very 
strange indeed." 

" It does not seem so to me," said Laura, " at least in the sense 

30 
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you mean. But it is impossible that Winifrid and I should £ail to 
understand each other ; and, after all, our speculations may be quite 
fruitless. Some fresh discovery, some new combination of circum- 
stances, may occur to sweep away my pretensions ; let us not dwell 
upon them." 

*^ That is hot at all likely. I consider your claim indisputable. J 
wonder if Mr. Piers has got through much of the savings. I believ^e 
there was a considerable sum in hand. Do you think, dear, you -will 
have a town as weU as a country house ? " 

*^ Oh, Mrs. Crewe 1 " said Laura^ laughing in spite of the anxiety 
and trepidation which oppressed her. *^ Such a question never oc- 
curred to me. Indeed, I feel too much for Reginald and Winnie to 
think how the change will affect mysell" 

" Very pretty and praiseworthy indeed, my dear. But — listen I 
there's Toppy crying to be let in. It is a wet night What an in- 
telligent creature she is, to be sure 1 I'm coming, my precious puss, 
I'm coming. Good-night, dearest Laura. I have kept you too long 
out of bed." 

• ••••••• 

The interview with Messrs. Thurston and Trent (for both partners 
shared the important consultation) was a severe trial to Laura. 

The smprise of both gentlemen was very great ; indeed, it was 
several minutes before even Mr. Trent's keen faculties could assimi- 
late the facts reported. " These succession cases are often very ex- 
traordinary, and few can surpass the present one (^matters turn out 
as you seem to think they will," he said. 

" Very remarkable — very, indeed," observed Mr. Thurston, play- 
ing with his eye-glass ; " awkward discovery for a man to make ; 
yet after all perhaps less mortifying than to have it made by another. 
At any rate it puts Mr. Piers's reputation beyond a shadow of 
doubt" 

" Yes," returned Mr. Trent, tapping the table thoughtfully with a 
paper-knife. " He acted as any honorable man would. Of course 
I am glad enough of your good fortune," to Laura. " But, at the 
same time, I feel sincerely for Beginald Piers. It is a tremendous 
blow." 

^^ You must direct me how best to soften it to him," said Laura in 
alow voice, feeling strangely guilty, and perceiving clearly enough 
that with the usual masculine esprit de corps the partners thought it 
a deplorable freak of fortune that a fine estate should pass from the 
hands of a capable man to those of a woman, and a plain, quiet^ un- 
remarkable woman to boot 

" Of course we shall be happy to manage the case for Miss Piers. 
Admiral, the sooner so important a matter is settled the better. I 

will call on this afternoon, and ask to see the papers. There is 

)io use making any plans or suggestions till we ascertain how yoa 
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really stand, Miss Piers. It is really a curious affair, very curious. 
I shall let you know the result of our conferentje to-morrow morn- 
ing." 

" This will be a startling piece of news for my wife," said Mr. 
Trent, as he escorted the Admiral and Laura downstairs. " She is 
in Dresden with our youngest boy and girl, as you know, for the 
winter. She was asking about you in her last letter. They do not . 
return till April" 

" My best regards to her, " said Laura. * ' I diall be glad to see her 
again." 

After a few more words, Laura and her guardian bade Mr. Trent 
good-morning and walked away homewards. 

" Well, I confess I am confoundedly sorry at this discovery," said 

Trent to Thurston. " Just as Piers was preparing to stand for 

and settle down into an active country genUeman." 

** He has not been very steady to the country as yet^" replied the 
other, dryly. "He was always running abroad and hither and 
thither." 

" What an unlucky slip it was for him to have let his engagement 
with this girl fall through I Of course we thought him a fool then, 
and I must say as far as beauty goes he has changed for the better." 

" Yes," said Mr. Thurston, " perhaps ; but I find Miss Piers a very 
interesting young woman." 

" She will be extremely interesting to many now," replied Mr. 
Trent. " I doubt if this money will be a real gain to her ; some 
. sharper will marry her for her money." 

'* We must hope for better things," rejoined his partner, bs Mr. 
Trent closed his blotting-book and prepared to go out. 

CHAPTER L. 

IT was still early when Laura reached home. 
She felt utterly uncomfortable and at sea. She could not set- 
tle to any of her usual occupations. Her whole life was upset. The 
hues of her existence would need to be laid down afresh on a broad- 
er gauge. One question she revolved anxiously in her own mind : 
should she write at once to Denzil, or wait to impart the great news 
until he returned home. 

Her great longing to see him, to have the comfort and support of 
his presence and counsel, inclined her to write without delay, and 
on this she finally decided. 

But looking into her heart, she found, that first disturbed, uneasy 
day, that the source of her discomfort was the fear of finding Win- 
nie changed towards her, and misunderstanding her. She hesi- 
tated to go and see her, for she shrank from meeting old Mrs. Piers, 
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as she did not know if her son had yet announced his unfortunate 
discovery. 

The promised report from Mr. Trent did not reach his new client 
till the evening but one after her visit to him, and then he merely 
said that the proofs of her claim seemed most satisfactory, but that 
he was sending down an agent to examine the baptismal register in 
the church of Llanogwen. On the return of this employS, Mr. Trent 
would like to see her again. 

• ••••••• 

The day following the receipt of this note, Laura was writing a 
long letter to Denzil in her own room, intending to finish it after her 
next interview with Mr. Trent, if matters then seemed conclusive. 

A tap on the door disturbed her. In reply to her invitation 
" Come in," the door opened to admit Winifrid. 

She looked pale, and her large eyes had a distressed, alarmed ex- 
pression. 

" Dearest Winnie I how rejoiced I am to see you I " cried Laura, 
holding out her arms to embrace her. ^' I have wanted so much to 
come to you." 

" Ah, Laura I " said Winifrid, her lips quivering, " what is all this 
that Reginald has been telling me ? " 

" What has he told you ? " was Laura's counter-question as she 
drew her cousin to a chair and placed herself beside her. 

" Oh, I can hardly believe it I " cried Winifrid. " That Pierslynn 
is yours ; and all that we possess. That Eeginald has been uncon- 
sciously keeping you out of your own ; and now he must give up 
all to you. Laura, dear Laura, it is not that I would rob you or 
wrong you ; but, oh ! I feel it is hard, desperately hard, on Reginald. 

I am sure, if you had only yourself to think of, you might But 

I do not know what I am saying ; you see, Reggie has nothing in 
the world he can call his own, yet he has been so luxurious in his 
ways, and I am of so little use to him. Oh, Laura 1 what can I do 
to help him?" 

" Dearest Winnie, do not cry or make yourself miserable. Do 
you think I could be happy, and know that you and Reginald wanted 
for anything ? Let us taize counsel together, dear, and settle what 
will be best for you. I cannot help asserting my own rights. It is 
inevitable. Reginald could not consent to retain Pierslynn at my 
pleasure. He can, he will, make a place for himsell He will yet 
be in a better position than he has yet filled, and he will be more 
your own." 

" He has been all that I can wish in his hour of trial," sobbed 
Winnie. " So noble, so just to you ; and all I ask is to be of use 
and comfort to him, but he is awfully cast down. Neither of us 
know how to break the terrible news to his poor mother. It will 
kill her." 
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** Believe me she shall not suffer," said Laura. " I have deter- 
mined she shall lose nothing by her son's change of fortunes^ my 
first care shall be to secure independence to her and to you. " 

" I am sure you will be. kind and generous ; but, Laura, it is 
very bitter to * give up,' even to you 1 " and Winnie shed some ir- 
resistible tears. " For myself I do not care. Indeed, indeed, I do 
not ; wealth and grandeur brought me nothing but trouble. But 
to see Mm so pale and stiU and downcast, is terrible. Yet I have 
had some moments of exquisite delight Last night, when he told 
me all, he laid his head upon my shoulder and said, ^ But I have 
you left, and you will always be the same, tender and true.' So 
you see he must love me best of all I Then, Laura, I may assure 
him that you will not forsake him — that you will not rob him of 
everything ? " 

" No, my own dear cousin ; I will be just, and it is only justice 
in me to take care of your future," returned Laura, observing with 
a certain kindly cynicism how completely the idea of ReginiJd, his 
losses, his trouble and suffering, swallowed up every other idea ; 
even she herself was utterly overlooked ; only, thank Qod, there 
was no bitterness or resentment in Winnie's simple heart against 
her, 

" I am sure, I was always sure, you are kind and just," returned 
Winnie with a little quivering sob. 

" Winnie, dear," said Laura, anxious to change her thoughts, 
" try and find out what Reginald would Uke to do, and where he 
would like to live, and so soon as matters are settled and I have some 
command of money, we must look out a nice home for you. I can- 
not be happy till I know you are comfortable." 

" You are good and kind, Laura ! Oh, do help me to keep Regi- 
nald in London I He said something last night about hiding our- 
selves on the Continent, but I do not want that I I know what it 
means— annihilation for an EngUshman, and worse for us. Oh, 
Laura ! how old Mrs. Piers will rage, to think that she prevented 
Reginald's marriage with you I " 

" I am sure no one else regrets it now," returned Laura with a 
smile. 

" I feel more comforted," said Winnie, presently ; " I wish dear 
Reginald did not look so despondent Shall I ask him to come and 
talk to you, Laura ? I am sure you would do him good." 

" No, dear Winnie ; situated as we both are, I think you had bet- 
ter leave him to himsell However, assure him from me that I am 
his true friend." 

After a short silence, Laura, to divert her listener's mind, confided 
to her that she was engaged to Denzil Crewe, a piece of news which 
roused Winifrid's interest She was greatly astonished, for her 
imagination always depicted Denzil as moummg the loss of herselt 
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She WM kindly and sympathetic, however, and fuU of all ^oo<i 
wishes. Bat Uie dominant thought was of the strange freak bjr 
which Pierslynn and Laura would pass into Denzil*s hands. 

" And Mrs. Crewe I What a state of excitement she must be in f 
Oh 1 I cannot meet her to-day, Laura I I am not strong enough. " 

" Yott need not, dear ; she is out" 

" And I will go before she returns." 

" Let me know when you have broken the news to Mrs. Piers," 
were Laura's last words as Winnie kissed her warmly and went 
quickly away. 

• «•••••• 

The ensuing weeks were crowded with business visits and con- 
sultations at Messrs. Thurston and Trent's office, perusals of leases 
and examinations of accounts, discussions of plans and preparing^ 
of deed& AH the forms and technicalities of law seemed to spread 
their tentacles round Laura and her guardian. Yet no obstacle 
presented itself to her quietly taking possession of her property. 

Meantime Parliament met, and the world of Mayf air had a few 
days' pleasant excitement over the Pierslynn romance. The soci- 
ety papers gave it a paragraph or two, and then a fresher topic drove 
it from tibe field. 

Laura's provision for her disinherited kinsman satisfied the law- 
yers on both sides; and Reginald, as he gradually realized how 
wonderfully he had been saved from the efi^cts of his own dishon- 
esty, began to pluck up courage and cheerfulnesa 

Laura and Winnie found ample and interesting occupation in 
seeking a house, as Reginald consented to reside in London, though 
he was somewhat slow in forming, or avowedly forming, his plans. 
So time went quickly on. 

The greatest sufferer was Mrs. Piers. Her pride was deeply 
wounded, for she had always cherished a species of dislike to Laura, 
bom of pique and resentment^ at the indescribable superiority 
which she most unconsciously maintained, in spite of Reginald's 
desertien and her own position as a poor relation. 

To have this offshoot of the f amUy put over her son's head — ^in 
his place — ^filling the eye of the country which liad hitherto been 
fixed on him, was too much. Not even the generous readiness 
with which Laura secured to her for life the same income her son 
had settled on her, could atone to her for the infamous usurpation, 
as she considered such an unfortunate exception to the ordinary rule 
of succession in the male line. Her mental sufferings culminated 
in a bad biUous attack which afforded anything but agreeable occu- 
pation to Winnie, who was her kind nurse. 

From the time Latira had written a full account of the events 
here recorded to Denzil Crewe, she was intensely anxious for his 
return. Her own plans must all'remain in abeyance until she 
could consult with him. 
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The Admiral, perceiving this, sought an interview with the head 
of the house to which Denzil had been lately admitted a partner, 
and ascertained that there was no pressing need to prolong his stay. 
Moreover, when informed of the fortune awaiting his junior, the 
" worthy principal " rapidly advanced from civility to cordiality, 
declared he would write by the post which left next day, and ex- 
hort Mr. Crewe to return as soon as possible, and hoped that he 
would not desert the firm. 

Meantime Laura looked eagerly for a reply to her letters written 
early in January. The great trial of distance is the length of time 
which must elapse before an answer can be received, while the 
chances and changes of this mortal life go on accumulating, till the 
answer, when received, is almost too old to be applicable. How 
often Laura calculated that March would be in its first decade be- 
fore her long report could be in Denzil's hands, and before his re- 
ply could possibly reach her the last of the spring months would be 
half-way through. Surely his next letter would announce his 
coming! 

Laura would hot hear of taking personal possession of her house 
and lands. " Let time accustom people to the change of owners," 
she said, " and then I will slide into my place." 

So she lived on in the same simple fashion as before her acces- 
sion of fortune, and time rolled swiftly on. 

• • • • • • • •' 

May was past its prime, still no letter had reached Laura. The 
China mail was a couple of days overdue, and she suppressed as 
much as in her power the uneasiness and dread that gnawed at her 
heart Mrs. Crewe was less restless ; all the future was bathed in 
sunshine to her, and she had gone one evening at this time with 
much pride and delight to the opera, for which Laura had procured 
two stalls, and begged Mrs. Crewe to let her stay at home, and to 
take Miss Brown in her place. Mrs. Crewe had started triumphant- 
ly in the congenial character of a patroness. 

The Admiral had retired to his own room to proceed with a work 
he had lately undertaken, chiefly for Laura and Mrs. Crewe's bene- 
fit, a sort of commentary or explanation of the 11th chapter of 
Revelation, for which he was under the impression special light 
and guidance had been vouchsafed him. 

Laura had taken refuge in her painting-room, and began half me- 
chanically to work at the picture of " Sunset on the Beach," which 
she had never finished, but which was inseparably associated with 
the happy day when she had sketched it. It was a labor of love to 
touch and retouch it, while she lived over again in memory the few 
exquisitely happy hours that succeeded Denzil's avowal and their 
acknowledged engagement That was indeed a pure, unmixed 
joy, but the good of this sudden accession of fortune was doubtful. 
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And then she thought, would Denzil approve the measures she 
had taken ? Would he be dissatisfied with her for thus acting' on 
her own judgment without reference to him ? 

Yes, they were of one mind, one faith I She laid aside her palette 
84 she thought thus, and sat down by the window, through which 
came the perfume of many blossoms in Mr. Brown's carefully kept 
flower-beds. How often she had looked out upon those little gtu*- 
den plots on which her windows opened, in bitterest despondency 
and self -distrust I even now she rejoiced with trembling ; for hovF 
could she tell what the future had yet behind its mysterious curtain I 
So she wandered into dreamland, forgetful of the present, and deaf 
to a confused murmur and stir which by-and-by arose from below. 

A sudden knock recalled her to herself. Almost before she 
could say " Come in," the door flew open and Denzil stood on the 
threshold — Denzil, browner and thinner than he was when they 
parted. An instant's breathless pause of astonished deUght^ and 
then she sprang forward and was locked in his warm, loving em- 
brace, silent from excess of feeling. While she clung to him, all 
reserve or coyness was swept away by the startling rapture of this 
sudden meetmg — feeling that every doubt^and difficulty was at an 
end now that he was present with her ! 

" At last, my love — ^my life I " said Denzil, huskily, as she gently 
withdrew from his long, passionate kiss. " And I am dear and 
welcome to you ? " 

" Oh, how welcome ! " cried Laura^ struggling with the tears that 
would force themselves from her full heart. " It has been weary 
waiting I When, how, did you come ? " 

"When I had your letter of January," said Denzil, still holding 
her to him, " I had already nearly finished my work, for I had push- 
ed on as energetically as possible. I was devoured with eagerness 
to reach the home I knew wais waiting for me, and there was not 
much left to settle ; so, as the same mail brought me a very friend- 
ly communication from my partners desiring me to return as soon 
as possible, as they understood my personal aflfairs needed my 
presence, I determined to answer your letter in person. There 
were a few days to spare before the next mail went. I managed 
to start by that, reached Falmouth last night, and here I am," 

Then came a confused exchange of question and answer, and 
Laura eagerly poured out something of the load she had longed for 
him to share. 

When they had somewhat calmed down, Denzil, after a short 
pause in their quick-flowing talk, exclaimed : 

" For one circumstance I do especially thank Heaven. It is that 
you were pledged to me hefore this extraordinary discovery took 
place. I should have been barred from aspiring to the wealthy 
neiress ; but you know, my darling, you were as rich a prize to me 
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the day you put your hand in mine, as if you gave me the gold 
diggings of California with it. There is no use to explain this to 
you, yet I should not have liked to pose before the world as a fort- 
une hunter." 

" /should not have thought you one ; what matter for the rest ? " 
said Laura with a happy smile. 

" Nevertheless I am glad it is so," said Denzil, gravely. " I am 
not at all pleased that you have inherited this property, Laura." 

" I am not sure that I am either," she returned. 

" It is awful hard lines for Reginald Piers and that charming wife 
of his, and I am glad you have provided for them. But you and I 
would have got on very well; whereas, now I am bound to make 
even more money not to be overshadowed by my wife ; yet I dare 
say we will manage not to interfere with each other or clash in any 
way. It is curious, and shows how unjust the prejudices of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes makes a man; but in my own mind I felt 
a little surprise that Reginald Piers, feeling himself safe, as he must 
have done, from every chance of detection, should have acted the 
honorable part he did." 

" Why diould you have doubted him ? " asked Laura, carelessly, 
and passed to some other branch of the subject without waiting 
for a reply. 

At last they remembered the Admiral, and repaired to his apart- 
ment to pay him a visit. 

It was a night long to be remembered — the rapturous delight 
of Mrs. Crewe on finding her beloved boy ready to receive her on 
her return from the opera, the joyous supper, the pouring forth of 
accumulated information respecting the sayings and doings of the 
last eight or nine months, the boundless content in each other, 
while. Collins, decked with the broadest grins of welcome, waited 
on them assiduously, and Toppy, after careful inspection, jumped 
uninvited on Denzil's knee. 

The Admiral said a special grace, full of such heartfelt gratitude 
and thankfulness that Mrs. Crewe was moved to tears. 

Is it not well that, for a rare moment or two, life can wear so 
sweet and tender a smile for the toilers amid its rugged ways? 
that they may rest and be refreshed, to take up the burden again, 
to press onward and upward. 

CHAPTER LL 

MR. TRENT'S comfortable house looked itself again. The 
drawing-room shutters were opened, the newspaper wrap- 
pings removed, the chandeliers freed from their imprisonment in 
Holland bags, and in short, " Missus had come home." 
It had been according to his own account a purgatorial period to 
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Mr. Trent, that winter of separation ; bnt in point of fact the peas 
in hia pilgrim's shoes had been boiled tolerably softy and both he 
and his eldest boys found Christmas in Dresden a very pleasant 
variation from the ordinary festivities of that season in London. 
Mrs. Trent was not sorry to find herself in her luxurious home to- 
wards the end of the season, and where she was something qnite 
fresh and attractive after six or seven months' absence ; and on the 
occasion about to be recorded she had arranged a peculiarly re- 
cherchS little dinner for a party of twelve of her husband's more in- 
timate acquaintances in the upper and middle strata of legal life. 

Host, hostess, and guests were in excellent spirits; the service 
and the viands were equally good; all went smoothly. The first 
seriousness of eating over, &e sharp edge of appetite blunted, con- 
versation flowed freely and brightly ; tibere were several excellent 
talkers present, and Mrs. Trent knew how to throw the ball. 
German politics had been ventilated apropos of Mrs. Trent's visit, 
the last remarkable trials mentioned, curious items of intelligence 
concerning them discussed, bon mots of counsel repeated and a few 
more perpetrated, and every one was pleased with him and her self. 

" That is a curious story about the Pierslynn property," observed 
Mr. Watkins, a rising barrister. ^^ There have been paragraphs in 
most of the morning papers about it. Was not young Piers in your 
office, Trent?" 

" Yes ; he was articled to us, and was out of his time but still 
working for the firm, when his cousin broke his neck and he step- 
ped into the estate." 

" And now he has proved to be illegitimate, or some such thing," 
said Mr. Blenkinsop, the well-known parliamentary solicitor. 

" Not at all," cried Mrs. B. " Some relation, a poor girl who 
was employed by a milliner — they say Madame Ellise — turned out 
legitimate, and has a prior claim." 

" You are all wrong," said Mrs. Trent, laughing ; " both parties 
happen to be relatives of mine, and as the story is to the credit of 
both I will tell you the facts." And in her clear, pleasant manner 
Mrs. Trent gave what might be termed the principal points of the 
case. " Thus," she concluded, " the property has changed hands, 
witJi very litUe profit to the * gentlemen of the long robe,* as the 
papers say." 

** Very hard on Piers," growled Thornton, Q.C. " Could he not 
get up a case of any kind ? " 

" Impossible," returned Mr. Trent " He had no choice between 
destroyii^ the documents and holding his tongue, or giving up his 
estate. He wisely chose the last, for dishonesty rarely pays ; and 
Miss Piers, who is a very accomplished, lady-like girl has behaved 
exceedingly well ; they had always been on friendly terms. She 
settles a thousand a year on him and his wife or liie survivor of 
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them, and has bought a house for them, also settled on the wife, 
vrhile she gives Mrs. Piers senior the same income (five hundred a 
year) that her son allowed her; not promised merely, you know, but 
legally secured out of her own power or that of any husband to 
alter ; and, what makes it more praiseworthy, Reginald Piers had 
managed, besides of course spending the income of the property, 
to get rid of upwards of eight or nine thousand pounds which were 
re«3ly Miss Piers's." 

" He seemedjto live tolerably fast," said Mr. Thornton. 

" He made no great show, and Mrs. Piers did not give me the 
idea of extravagance," observed Mrs. Trent 

" Board of green cloth, eh ? " suggested Watkins. 

" It is impossible to say," returned Mr. Trent 

"What is the poor devil going to do?" asked Mr. Thornton. 
" He cannot hve on a thousand a year after spending — ^what was 
the rent roll?" 

"Five thousand." 

" After spending five," concluded the Q.C. 

" No. He is far too shrewd and active a fellow to he idle. I 
have advised him to study for the Bar ; that was his ambition for- 
merly, but he was too poor to wait for briefs. He is going to take 
my advice, I beUeve." 

" I dare say he will do very well," said Mr. Blenkinsop. " A man 
who has reduced himself by his own straightforward honesty will 
start with a useful reputation j the very circumstance will put him 
well before the legal world." 

" I remember him," observed Mr. Watkins. " He was a very 
emart fellow, well connected too. Is he not brother-in-law to that 
queer Httie Utigious north country baronet. Sir Q-ilbert Jervois ? " 

"He is," returned Mrs. Trent; "and he is married to such a 
charming, pretty creature — quite a love match." 

" I hope the love will not fly out of the window under the pres- 
ent circumstances. Love is somewhat of a summer bird," said the 
Q.C. 

"What heresy! You must not preach false doctrine here," 
laughed Mrs. Trent 

"But, by Jove, what a catch Miss Piers of Pierslynn will be 1 " 
cried young Richard Thurston. " She is no beauty, I believe." 

"Beauty or no beauty," returned the host, "she is an uncom- 
monly nice girl and an artist of no mean ability, but she is not in the 
market ; she is going to make a rather indifferent, not to say poor 
marriage. It seems before this curious discovery made her an heir- 
ess, she had engaged herself to the son of the lady with whom she 
lives. He was captain of one of Q-ibbs Brothers* ships and must 
be a steady fellow, for they have taken him into partnership." 

"Whatl going to marry a merchant skipper?" cried young 
Thurston with contemptuous surprise. 
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^ Impossible I *' exclaimed Mrs. Blenkinsop with horror. 

'* Wul she not listen to the remonstrances of her friends ? " said 
MxaWatkins. 

<< I do not think they venture to remonstrate/* replied Mrs. 
Trent, " as her guardian, Admiral Desbarres, makes no ob|ection. 
I wish it were a better match : but I do not see how she ^was to 
break her promise to a man wno proposed for her when she had 
nothing, and was earning her bread not without difficulty." 

" It is evident," said Mr. Thornton, " that the Piers family, to 
which, I believe, our fair hostess belongs, are of the sanspeur, sons 
reproche order, whose word is their bond. 

*' I hope so,'* said Mrs. Trent, smiling ; ^' and in token of my 
sympathy with my cousin Laura^ I have promised to assist at her 
wedding on the fourth of next month. Give me half a glass more 
claret, Mr. Thornton, and I shall quaff it to the health of all tnie 
lovers, and then we ladies will leave you to* discuss profoander 
subjects." 

• •••■•• • 

Once more the curtain goes up, five years having elapsed since 
the last act 

Scene — a handsome, artistically-furnished morning-room, over- 
looking Regent's Park. 

Mrs. Piers-Crewe, fairer, brighter, better looking than of yore 
(for nothing beautifies like unselfish happiness), is discovered sit- 
ting by a writing-table, trying to teach the alphabet to a brown- 
eyed, brown-haired urchin of perhaps three years old, by means 
of picture-cards thrown on the floor. 

"Brinp me B, Georgie." 

Georgie, after a short search, proudly produces S. 

"No, no, my darling; try again. Tms," rapidly printing it on 
her note paper, " is the shape of B." 

Master Gfeorgie lies down on his stomach, with an air of deter- 
mination, and {^ter much turning over of the cards selects R 

" That is a little nearer," said his mother, laughing ; " but " 

" Mrs. Reginald Piers," said astaid footman, in quietlivery, open- 
ing the door and ushering in Winifrid — Winifrid charmingly dress- 
ed in a spring costume of fawn color, deepened here and there to 
brown. She was as handsome as ever ; indeed handsomer, with 
a look of thought in her eyes, a sweet, pensive expression upon her 
lips. 

Laura came forward to meet her with the same tender cordiality 
which time had not altered. 

" So you are teaching the poor little fellow already," said Wini- 
frid, taking Georgie on her knee, and parting his abundant fringe 
the better to kiss his brow. 

" It is as good a play as any other," returned the mother, '^and 
he will come to know the letters in time." 
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" Perhaps so. I am not so prevoyanie as you ; I never was. 
How is the Admiral, Laura? " 

** Very much the same, weak and averse to take nourishment, 
but suffers no pain ; he seems wonderfully happy. I do not fan- 
cy any one knows how much he has suffered from religious doubts 
and difficulties ; and he told me yesterday, that, instead of bodily 
•weakness obscuring his mind as it was usually supposed to do, his 
spiritual power seems to grow as his strength decUnes, and he add- 
ed : * I begin already to catch glimpses and hear echoes of what 
eye has not seen or ear heard.' He spoke with such a profound 
conviction, such solemn joy, that for an instant I felt a strange thrilL 
What wondrous power there is in religious enthusiasm 1 

" There is, indeed," returned Winifrid. 

Just then nurse returned from her dinner, and gathered up the 
picture alphabet, and carried it and the infant student away with 
her. 

"Shall you be able -to move the Admiral to the country this 
summer ? " 

" I hope so. You know there is really nothing the matter with 
him ; he is just burning out, Uke a flame too strong for what it feeds 
upon." 

" How terribly Mrs. Crewe will feel his loss 1 " 

" Terribly 1 she is the most devoted nurse." 

After a short pause Winifrid resumed : " To turn to a very differ- 
ent subject — do you ever look at the * Births, marriages, and 
deaths ? ' " 

" Very seldom, I am ashamed to say. Why ? " 

" Because," said Winnie, " the marriage of Madame Mosczynski 
with an American was in yesterday's Times" 

" Indeed 1 " cried Laura. "It is years since we have heard her 



name." 



" Ah I I wish we had never heard it," returned the other ; " she 
did not leave a blessing behind her. However, when I showed 
the announcement to Reginald he smiled rather grimly, and just 
said, * Won't she make his dollars spin I ' " 

" Well, she has long been removed from your path," observed 
Laura, " and I think — I hope, dearest Winnie — that your life has 
been tranquil and happy since — since Reginald took so steadily and 
successfully to work ? " 

" Oh, yes, it has been calm ; I should like to see more of yow, 
dear Laura; but, I do not know how it is, there seems always 
some obstacle to our meeting, save in the morning. I often want 
Reggie to go out more of an evening; he works too hard, and — " 

" Winnie, do not ask too much of human nature. It is not possi- 
ble that Reginald can care to be much with us. How can he for- 
get that I have pushed him from his place ? " 
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'' He ought only to remember^ your goodness, to be pleased at 
his own success. Do you know he has been asked to stand for 
Tlurlstane, near Sir Gilbert's place in the north, and will probably 
be returned ? " 

'^ That will please him; he is naturally a politician.** 

^* He never seemed to care for anything but pleasure in the old 
Pierslynn days. How is Mr. Crewe, Laura ? " 

" Remarkably well ; always busy, yet never hurried." 

" I do believe," said Winnie, thoughtfully, " that you are a veiy 
happy couple." 

"We are." said Laura in a low tone of utter and complete assur- 
ance while ner eyes grew moist ; " and," she added with a smile, 
"there were Mme ineredients in our marriage that might have led 
to little festering jealousies. Mrs. Trent cdls us ' Ferdinand and 
Isabella,' because we govern our separate kingdoms so independ- 
ently and yet in perfect harmony. The country rustic rule is mine, 
the town and commercial division is completely his ; you see, we 
have such thorough confidence in each other." 

" There lies the secret, " returned Winifrid with a sigh. " Though 
it is only to you I would ever breathe such a confession, there is 
a certain restraint about Reginald, an impalpable cloud I cannot de- 
fine that drifts between my husband and myself. He is kind, be 
is tolerably well-tempered, he is even at times tender ; yet I feel 
there is a memory or experience of the past that is hidden from 
me, and the ghost of that forbidden something chills and checks 
mutual confidence ; in short, my hopes, my happiest moments are 
with my little girL Ah I thank Q-od, thib baby is a girl ! " 

" But, dearest Winnie," cried Laura, inexpressibly touched, 
" you and Reginald love each other dearly ? " 

" I think we do," returned Winnie, slowly and sadly ; " yet some- 
thing has changed in the love of our first happy days ; the Ught 
of perfect confidence is dimmed, the subtle fragrance of complete 
trust has evaporated, I know not why. Can they ever be restored ? " 



THE END. 
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